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PREFACE 




The book aims at an examination of the geographical, 
social, economic, literary, religious and political data found in 
Panini’s Ashtadhyayt . The subject ‘Panini as a source of 
Indian History, 5 was suggested to me by my Professor Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerji M.A., Ph.D., while I was admitted to 
his Ph.D. class in 1929 as a Research Fellow in the Lucknow 
University. Chs. I—IV of the book substantially represent 
the Thesis approved by the Lucknow University for Ph. D. in 
1941 and Chs. V—VIII for D. Litt. in 1946, with such additions 
and changes as later research made inevita'f 

The value of such a study to Indian ih :o-. p rdly t 
be overestimated. It is due at once t< t v v r 

Panini’s evidence, its definite and authoriratiw c jur.u er 
reliable as the history of India based up oiv ;v I 

numismatic records, and also to the singv uf n 
literature that the Ashtadhyayt is the work of an individual 
author (like its commentary the Mahabhdshya) and not tne 
accumulated result of additions made to it from time to time 
by generations of teachers and pupils as happened in the case 
of the literature of Vedic Charanas or schools. 

In a study of Paninian evidence the greatest importance 
attaches to facts recorded in the sutras. As already stated, the 
text of the sn/ras with a few exceptions shown by Kielhorn is 
the same as that handed down from the time of Panini, The 
gay as form an inalienable appendix to the sfttras and a genuine 
tradition of Gay a-pdf ha was known to Katyayana and Pa tan ; ili 
who at times have made the inclusion of a particular word in 
a gay a the basis of their comments. Unfortunately the 
sent state of the Gana-patha has suffered from subsequent 
interpolations, and although there is much valuable material 
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accumulated result of additions made to it from time to time 
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found in the present Gana-patha > it has to be used with proper 
discrimination. I have always given preference to the siitra 
evidence, but it does not mean that the Gana-patha can be 
ignored as useless accretion, for without it a substantial portion 
of the data of Panini’s language would remain unaccounted 
for. The contribution of the Gana-patha is of distinct value 
and its facts when substantiated by Patanjali may be regarded 
as authentic. In all cases where evidence from the ganas has 
been utilized its source is plainly indicated. 

No scholar of Panini can do without the invaluable help 
offered by the commentaries, and I must record my indebted¬ 
ness to Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya and the Kdsika-vritti without 
which this work would not have been possible. Prof. Max 
Muller was the first to point out 'that Panini 9 s siitras were 
evidently from the beginning accompanied by a definite 
interpretation, whether oral or written, and that a consider¬ 
able proportion of the examples in the Bhdshya must have 
come from this source (Weber, History of Indian Literature> 
p. 225, f. n.). As an instance we may point out that 
Patanjali himself refers to a Mdthuri-vritti which as stated by 
Purusho-tamadeva in his Bhdshd-Vritti (1.2.57), was a com¬ 
mentary on the Ashfddhydyi, and was originally taught by 
oral instruction ( tcna prokfatn, na cha ten a kriiam, Bhdshya, 
IV.3.101; 11.31)) and later on compiled in the form of a 
hook. The subsequent commentaries including the Mahd¬ 
bhdshya largely drew upon the older material. As Prof. 
Kielhorn has put it, We may, in my opinion certainly assume, 
that like Panini himself, both Katyayana and Patanjali have 
based their own works on, and have preserved in them all that 
was valuable in the writings of their predecessors ( Ind . Ant . 
XVI. 106). Each case, however, has to be viewed on its own 
merits, and in the absence of more convincing proof the cita¬ 
tions in the Kdsikd should not be pressed too far as evidence for 
Panini’s own time. 
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concerning geographical, literary and gotra names 


of Panini are rich in historical and 
material. It has been my effort here, firstly to evolve a classi ¬ 
fied presentation of the same, and secondly to broaden tnc 
scope of its interpretation by focussing on it as much light as 
was possible from comparative sources, utilising for the pur¬ 
pose the great traditional commentaries on Panini’s Sutras, like 
the Vdrttikas, the M ahabhdshya, the Kasilia as supplemented 
by the more important subsequent explanations, and secondly 
early Indian literature both Yedic and classical. In the course 
of my readings during’ the last twenty years, with mind con¬ 
stantly switched on to Panini, I found light from many 
a source—Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain; and thus the work of understanding the true import of 
the cultural institutions in Panini of which each word dealt 
with by him is a pointer gradually advanced. Words like 
Jay a, Ashadakshtna, Raja-pratyenas, Arya-Brdhmana, Akranda, 
Grdmani, Parishad, Chhandasya, Kara, Harana —to nan 1 ' 
a few out of hundreds—will bear testimony to the su< 
this method. Thus it has been possible to throw fre, ,n» 
on a number of Panini’s siltras by which their significa 
been increased. 



cultural 



e aphorisms 


The Thesis reveals for the first time the deep rela 
between the historical background of Panini and K..;1 
The close proximity of their vocabulary and, numerous items 
of cultural life common to both are worthy of greater atten¬ 
tion, and point to underlying chronological relationships. 
Panini is closely related in time to Kautilya by his numismatic 
data. It is very significant that there is not a single coin name 
in the Artbasdstra which would reflect its late character. Th'’ 
numismatic evidence is completely in favour of its Mauryan 

'Jate. Panini must have preceded him by about a century 
or so., 

Reference within brackets are to the sutras, as (Ill) 
enotes the first sidra of the first pdda of the first adhyaya of 
.he AshtddhydyJ. For the M ahabhdshya text I h ave ^ 
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ilidrn s edition, citing its reference by the number of 
volume and page; e.g., III.467 directs us to the last page of 
the last volume of that edition. In all other cases, the name 
of the author or the work quoted is indicated in a manner clear 
enough to follow. 

I wish to express my grateful thanks to all previous 
writers whose works I have utilized in the preparation of this 
volume. The immense help and light which I have derived 
from them are not a mere matter of formal acknowledgment. 
I owe an obligation to the two volumes of Word-Index of the 
works of Panini and Patanjali compiled by Sridharsastri Pathak 
and Siddheshwarsastri Chitrao and published by the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

It is a pleasant duty to record my deep gratefulness to 
my Professor, Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, who prescribed 
for me this subject and whose constant help has greatly con¬ 
tributed towards the completion and publication of this work. 
In token thereof I respectfully dedicate this book to him. 
May this work be a small recompense to him for all the trouble 
’ -’*• taken on my behalf during the last twenty-five years, 
cere thanks are also due to Shri Sampurnananda Ji, Shri 

<3 Bhan Ji Gupta and Acharya Narendra Deva Ji who 
tw. d helped me in securing from the State Government of 
Uttar Pradesh through the Lucknow University a generous sub¬ 
vention in aid of the publication. I am also grateful to the autho¬ 
rities of the Lucknow University for inviting me to deliver a 
course of lectures in 1952 based on the contents of this book 
under ehe Radha Kumud Mookerji Lectureship Endowment 
Fund of the University. 

I also thankfully remember the ungrudging help I received 
from my office-assistants, Shri Jagan Prasad Chaturvedi of the 
Mathura Museum, Shri Chandra Sen of the Lucknow Museum 
arid Shri Gautam Dev Khullar of the C. A. A. Museum, New 
Delhi, in typing the Thesis and its finally revised press-copy 
Shri G. S. Ramanath.m of the office of the Government 
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x jrgpmst, Ootacumund, and Shri Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, 
Banaras, deserve my thanks for kindly verifying the references. 
I am indebted to my son Shri Skand Kumar, M.A. for preparing 
the Index and to Shri Bhupal Singh Bisht of the C. A. A. 
Museum, New Delhi for the Maps. 


Banaras Hindu University 
November 17, 1953 


V. S. Agrawala 
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CHAPTER I 



PACINI : HIS LIFE AND WORK 


GRAMMAR (Vyakarana ) — Grammar was regarded by the 
Indians as the first and most important of the sciences (Vyd- 
karanaih nameyam uttara vidya, Bhashya, 1.2.32; 1.208; also 
shatsu angeshu pradhanam) . The results attained by them in 
the systematic analysis of language surpass those arrived at by 
any other nation. "The Sanskrit grammarians were the first 
to analyse word-forms, to recognise the difference between root 
and suffix, to determine the functions of suffixes, and on the 
whole to elaborate a grammatical system so accurate and com¬ 
plete as to be unparalleled in any other country.” (Macdonell, 
India s Past, p. 136). Their singular achievements in this field 
have also rendered eminent services to Western philology 

The celebrated grammar of Pamni is the oldest surviving 
representative of this elaborate grammatical analysis of forms, 
and linguistic investigation. Panini is the architect of the 
magnificent edifice known as the Ashtadhyii\i, which justly 
commands the wonder and admiration of the world. His work 
may be regarded as the starting-point of the post-Vedic age, 
almost entirely dominating the classical Sanskrit literature bv ' 
the linguistic standard set by it. His grammar regulates equally 
the language of both poetry and prose in Sanskrit. Panini’s 
work holds good for all ages so far as Sanskrit is concerned. It is 
a permanent influence and institution in the world of Sanskrit 
even to this day. 


PANINI’S GREATNESS Weber regards Panini’s gramma^ 
as "superior to all similar works of other countries, bv the 
thoroughness with which it investigates the roots of the languid 
and the formations of its words.” (History of India./ Lite r 
ture, p. 216). According to Goldstiicker: "Panini’s work is 
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indeed a kind of natural 


history of the Sanskrit language. 55 
His grammar "is the centre of a vast and important branch of 
the ancient literature. No work has struck deeper roots than 
his in the soil of the scientific development of India/ ’ Panini’s 
rules ( sutras ) have been framed with the utmost conciseness and 
this dignified brevity is the result of very ingenious methods. 
His terminology adequately explaining all the phenomena of 
the language, demonstrates his great originality. 

Coming at the end of a long evolution of grammatical 
studies the Ashtadhydyl achieved finally its position as the only 
adequate and comprehensive Sanskrit grammar. Regarded as 
the highest authority and also as infallible, Panini superseded all 
his predecessors whose works have consequently been lost in 
oblivion. Of the older linguists, Yaska alone survives, and that 
because his work lay in the different field of Vedic exegesis. 

Panini undertook a profound investigation of the spoken 
and the living language of his day. He applied the inductive 
method in discovering and creating his own material for pur¬ 
poses of evolving his grammatical system. As a trustworthy 
and competent witness of linguistic facts, he cast his net so wide 
that almost every kind of word in the language was brought in: 

( Kasika , IV.I.114). 


This is shown, for example, by his rules applied to the accent, 
or the lengthening of the vowels in cases of calling from a dis¬ 
tance (durad-dhutc), salutation (pratyabhivade ), and in the 
case of questions and answers ( pari-pra'sna) ; or more specially, 
in his survey of place-names, and names of ebaranas, gotras and 
jaiiapadas, for purposes of derivative formations which must 
have served an intensely practical need. 

The characteristic feature of Panini’s system is that it 
derives words from verbal roots. He has given us comprehen¬ 
sive lists of suffixes and roots. In this way his grammar is a 
contribution not merely to Sanskrit, but to linguistics in gene- 
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throwing light on the structure of the cognate Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. Panini, unlike Sakatayana, did not carry to 
extremes the theory of treating all nouns as verbal derivatives, 
but also recognised the formation of fortuitous words (yad- 
richchha sabd a, nipdfana-sabda ) in the language for which no 
certain derivation could be vouchsafed. Panini’s work is dis¬ 
tinguished by the balanced judgment which it demonstrates in 
relation to contentious or extreme views. 

His work is also unique in one respect, viz., that like 
1 aska s Nirukta it is one of the rare masterpieces of old Sanskrit 
literature which is the work of an individual author, and not 
of a school. As Colebrooke has put it, the Ashtadbyayi "cer- 
tainly bears internal evidence of its having been accomplished by 
a sin ^ e effort” (Miscellaneous Essays, 1873, Vol. II, p. 5) 
According, to Burnell: "Panini’s grammar has, in all probabi- 
>, een little tampered with; we have better warrant for its 
integrity than in the case of any other work” (On the Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, p. 31). For purposes of cul¬ 
tural and historical material the references in the Ashtadbyayi 
iave the same value as epigraphic or numismatic records. Its 
credit is also very much enhanced by its admitted antiquity. 

On the whole one may say that Panini’s grammar is related 

to Sanskrit like the tap-root of a tree, the source of its sap and 

vitality regulating its growth. For Indo-European philology, 
ranim s work has proved of inestimable value. For Indian his¬ 
tory and culture, the Ashtadbyayi is a mine of trustworthy in- 
ormation throwing light on numerous institutions, as the pre¬ 
sent study is directed to show. 

The genius of Panini appeared at a critical point in the his¬ 
tory oi Sanskrit to solve the crisis confronting it. The days of 
Vcdic Sanskrit had come to an end by the time of Yaska Z ‘ 
fresh form., were coming into use. A new regulating and autho 
ntativc grammar was needed for bridging the gulf between the 
Yedic language and the rising popular speech or the classical 
Sanskrit which had come to stay. It was Panini’s mastermind 
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red the situation by devising a system which treated of the 
Vedic language on the one hand and the classical Sanskrit on the 
other with requisite synthesis and proper shifting of emphasis. 
Panini’s concentrated contemplation and penance accomplished 
a supreme task under the grace of God, to which tradition so 
amply testifies. 

EPITHETS —Panini’s magnum opus, the Ashtddhyayi, is a code 
of Sanskrit grammar consisting of about 4,000 or to be more 
precise 3,995 rules. Panini wrote in the siitra style with admir¬ 
able regard for economy of words. Although Katyayana after 
him also composed the vdrttikas in the siitra form, Panini alone 
is understood by the term sutrakara (Paninch sutrakdrasya, 
Bbdsbya, II. 2. 11; I. 414). In a kridanta rule (III. 2. 23) he 
teaches the formation amongst other words of sutrakara and 
sabdakdra. Patanjali speaks of Panini adopting the siitra style 
as the medium of teaching grammar ( vydkaranam sutrayati, 
III. 1. 26; II. 34). Previous writers were perhaps inclined to 
treat Vyakarana as composed of rules as well as individual words 
(,lakshya-lakshana ). But Patanjali tells us that ranini’s con¬ 
tribution consisted in framing sutras to embody the linguistic 
phenomena and to build up a system, rather than pursue the 
arduous and lengthy process of taking each word separately (na 
hi Pdninind sabddh proktdh, kim tar hi, silt ram, 1.12). The 
title sabdakdra also may be applied to Panini, since grammar con¬ 
cerned as it was with words is referred to as sabda in the Ashtd¬ 
dhyayi itself (1.1.68 and VIII.3.86, sabda-samjna) . Elsewhere 
Panini derives sabdika as applied to a grammarian on account 
of his authorship of sabda or grammar (IV.4.34, Sabdam karofi 
sdbdikah). Since Panini was the promulgator of a complete 
system of grammar, Vyakarana, the title vaiydkarana also applies 
to him, and he himself uses this term for a grammarian in one of 
his sutras (VI. 3.7). 

KATY AY AN A'S ESTIMATE —Katyayana has been Panini’s 
ablest scientific critic, but also a follower. His own 
genius was of a high order. He subjected Panini’s work to a 
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examination, modifying and supplementing the siitras 
where there was need for it in the process of time, initiating dis¬ 
cussions on contentious grammatical theories, at times developed 
in as many as fifty-nine vdrttikas (cf. sutra I. 2. 64), and in 
other cases justifying and defending Panini against his critics. 
He has written in a critical and scientific spirit, and not as a 
detractor of Panini. The number of his vdrttikas is nearly 4,263, 
showing that he laboured hard to bring out the depth and value 
of the Paninian system. 

There is unfortunately a tradition current in India, re¬ 
inforced by legends that Katyayana was a biased critic of Panini. 
The opinion is reiterated even by an eminent writer like Sabara- 
svamin (sadvad itvdch-cba V dnincr-vachanam pramanam , asad- 
vaditv dn-n a Kdtydyanasya , MI mamsd-Bbdsbya, X.8.1), Prof. 
Kielhorn who set forth the true position of Katyayana in rela¬ 
tion to 1 anini, has shown that it would be a scientific mistake to 
stigmatize Katyayana as an unfair antagonist of Panini,. since 
the object which Katyayana and Patanjali have in view 
throughout their works is one and the same, the nature of their 
remarks being identical, but only differing in form (Kielhorn. 
Katyayana and Patanjali, p. 53). The Ashtadhydyi instead 
of being weakened by Katyayana shines in his hands with added 
glory. Katyayana gives expression to his admiration for 
Panini by concluding the vdrftika-sutras, in the following devout 
strain: 

'4'T^T: TTpri-T: | 

PA f ANJALl’S 7 RIBUTE— Patanjali, the author of the M ahd- 
bhashya, has applied his mastermind to reveal the depth and 
range of Pamni’s scholarship. Like Katyayana, Patanjali applies 
the term Bhagavau exclusively to Panini in recognition of his 
•Aipreme position in the field of study he had made his own 

Only once the epithet refers also to Katyayana (HI 2 3- II ovs 

(Kielhorn, J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 503). ’ 97) 

ratanjalinext applies to Pinini the si e „ ificant i h 
Mangal.ka Acbarya (1.1.1; 1 . 5 . 1 ; 1.253). a great teacher 
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nmenced his treatise with a benedictory expression* 
ensuring its continuity and development through the ages. 
There can be no doubt about Panini’s phenomenal success in the 
annals of human authorship, his work being greeted with univer¬ 
sal approval: (Bhdshya IV.2 . 66; 11.285). 

'Superbly accomplished is the grand treatise of Panini.’ His 
grammar was acknowledged as of superior authority over the 
works of his predecessors Padamah- 

jari on IV.1.93); and soon it spread from the elementary to the 
highest stages of studies. Patanjali testifies to the popularity of 
Panini’s work by saying that it was on the lips of young pupils 
(Akumdram yasah Pdnineh, 1.4.89; 1.347). The Kd'stkd goes 
further and says on the basis of an old stock-example that the 
name of Panini was acclaimed as authority all over the country 
'nfarfasr^: ?ft% snuraT II. 1.6.). 

Another epithet applied by Patanjali to Panini is that he is a 
Pramdnabhiita Achdrya (I. 1.39; 1.39), a teacher of the high¬ 
est authority. He says that Panini approached his task with a 
full sense of responsibility : 'Purified by the kusa grass held in 
hand, the Achdrya seated himself facing the sun and took infinite 
pains in composing each siitra. Not one syllable is purposeless 
there, much less could a whole siitra be’ (1.1.1; 1.39). This 
authoritative conception later on became the pivot of the maxim 
(parihhdshd ) that the saving of half a mdtra is regarded by the 
grammarians to be as gladdening as the birth of a son ( Paribhd - 
shendu-sekhara, No. 122). Panini adopted the siitra style of 
composition based on utmost brevity, but not losing clarity. He 
was the founder of a new system planned with its logical method 
and scientific technique to solve the intricacies of grammar and 
reduce them to simplicity and precision as far as possible. He 
remains eminently understandable in spite of the rigour and 
conciseness of his work. 


Patanjali also refers to the capacious intellect of Panini by 
calling him an Analpamati Achdrya (1.4.51; 1.335 ). It was 
by h is comprehensive genius that Panini was able to handle an 
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.inlimited range of linguistic material, subject it to 
masterly analysis, and reduce it to an order and system. His 
vigorous understanding and method have for ages disciplined 
and invigorated the minds of generations of Sanskrit scholars, 

Pantanjali also mentions the technical ability of Panini by 
calling him a specialist in the forms of words and their meanings 
( Vrittajna Acharya , 1.3.9; 1.226). Panini was possessed of a 
phenomenal insight ( mahati siikshmekshikd, Kdsikd , IV.2.74) 
into the true meaning ( vritti ) of words in all their aspects and 
bearings as they were obtaining in the usage of the different loca 
lities, Vedic schools (sdkhds and char anas) , families ( gotras ), 
trades, professions and social classes of his times. We learn from 
Yuan Chwang that 'Rishi Panini was from his birth extensively 
informed about men and things/ ( Siyuki , I. 115). Panini 
for the most part discovered and created his own material. He 
has applied his scientific method to the arrangement of this 
material by bringing the numerous vrittis or derivative meanings 
of words under well-classified ganas or word-groups. It was a 
method, which, as pointed out by Whitney and Burnell, was 
unknown before him (Whitney, Atharva Prat . p. 48; Burnell, 
On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians , p. 28). In 
fact, Panini s name has gone down to posterity as the inventor of 
the device of the Gana-p&tha , which has done so much in the 

conservation of Sanskrit language and of its archaic and obsolete 
forms. 

Lastly, Patanjali applies the significant epithet Suhrit (I. 
2.32; 1.208) to Panini in reference to the simplicity of his style 
which makes an erudite work so easy of comprehension by its 
iucidity and logic. 

By his inner qualities of head and heart Panini was able to 
appreciate the views of others in a spirit of detachment and with 
balanced judgment. He avoided extreme views and preferred 
the path of synthes,s between conflicting theories. For example 
it ,s well-known that the question whether a word denotes ’ 
whole class (akrth) or only an individual (vyakti) was bein- 
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amongst the grammarians at an early stage. Later on 
this became the subject of a sharp controversy between Vajapya- 
yana and Vyadi ( Bhdshya, 1.2.64; 1.242,244), but Panini seeing 
truth in either accepted both positions as explained by Patanjali. 

It may also be noted that Katy ay ana’s epithet to Panini has 
been also repeated at the end of Patanjali’s work in the same spirit 
of homage : WTtT: f^T i (VIII.4.68; III.467) . 

Name . The author of the Ashfddhyayi is universally 
known as Panini. Katyayana and Patanjali use this name. 
According to Baud hay ana, Panini is a gotra name included 
amongst the Vatsa-Bhrigus, having five Pravaras, viz . Bhargava, 
Chyavana, Apnavana, Aurva and Jamadagnya (Vravara- 

kdnda y 3). Panini’s own sfitra mentioning Panin (VI.4.165) 
suggests Panini to be a gotra name. According to Kaiyata’s 
derivation a son of Panin was Panina, and a yuvan descendant 
of his would be called Panini ( Pradipa on 1.1.73.6). 

The Trikandasesha and Kesava, both later lexicons, men¬ 
tion Ahika, Salanki, DakshTputra and Salaturlya as the ap¬ 
pellations of Panini. We have no means to verify the correct¬ 
ness of the first two names. According to Weber the name 
Salanki, which occurs in the Bhdshya , though it does not clearly 
appear that Panini is meant by it, leads us to the Vahlkas (His¬ 
tory of Sanskrit Literature y p. 218). It would at least accord 
with the fact that Panini was an Udichya. The last two are 
well-known names of Panini. Patanjali quotes a kdrikd describ 
ing Panini as DakshTputra (Ddkshtputrasya Pdnineh , 1.75) 
after the name of his mother who was of the Daksha gotra. 
Daksheya also would be Panini’s metronymic. 

THE DAKSHAS, A NORTHERN PEOPLE — The Dakshas 

are referred to as a clan organised into samgha as is apparent 
from the following examples in the Kdsika : Ddkshah samgah> 


Ddkshah aiikah , Ddksbam lakshanam (IV. 3. 127). It 
also refers to a settlement of the Dakshas (Ddksho gho 
shah , IV.3427), and as examples of the names of their villages 
are cited J)akshi-killa and Ddkshi-karsha (VI. 2. 129), seem 
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Id illustrations, since Patanjnli likewise mentions Ddksbi- 
karshu as the name of a village of which a resident was called 
Dakshikarshuka (IV. 2. 104; II. 294). That the Dakshas be¬ 
longed to the north-west is suggested by the Kdsikd’s discussion 
on Sathpidydni kanthostnareshu (II. 4. 20), citing a counter¬ 
example to show that the place named Dakshi-kantha lay out¬ 
side the geographical limits of Uslnara. According to Panini 
Uslnara formed part of Vahlka (IV. 2. 117, 118). That the 
Dakshas did not belong to the eastern part of India either is 
shown by another comment (Kdsikd on IV. 2. 113), where it is 


said that the Dakshas lived outside the Prachya-Bharata region, 
i.c., towards the west. Patanjali’s interpretation of Prachya- 
Bharata on Panini II. 4. 66 shows that the Prachya country or 
eastern India began from the region of Bharata or Kuru -jana- 
pada (I. 493). Strictly speaking the Bharatas although residing 
in east Panjab were considered to form part of the Prachyas. 
Thus proceeding from east to west we encounter the chain of 
the Prachyas, Bharatas (region of Kurukshetra), Uslnaras, 
Madras and Udlchyas. The Gopatha Brahman a mentions the 
Udichyas with the Madras ( Gopatha , 1.2.10), and the two 
jointly formed Vahlka, The Dakshas, as shown by the 
Kdsikd, lived outside the Prachya country, outside the Bharata- 
janapada > and outside the Uslnara land which was in Vahlka, 
and have therefore to be located towards further west, some¬ 
where in Gandhara. This lends support to the tradition that 
Panini of the Daksha gotra was born at Salatura, which lay a 
few miles to the north of the confluence of the Kabul with the 
Indus river. The area once occupied by the Dakshis may pro¬ 
bably have been somewhere in the lower valley of the Kabul 
river, between Dakka and the present site of Salatura. 
SALATURA , THE BIRTH-PLACE OF PANINI— The term 
Saliturlya applied to Panini preserves the tradition of his orisn- 
nal home being at Salatura. The antiquity of the place is carried 
back to the time of Panini himself, who mentions Salatura i n 
sutra (IV.3.94) for the sake of the formation Sdldt,<rJy"tl 
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person whose ancestors were natives of that pl^ce 
(( abhijana ) . Thus the town existed even before Panini, and the 
place of his ancestors may be taken as the place of his own birth. 
Vardhamana refers to Panini as Salaturlya ( Ganaratnamaho - 
dadhi, commentary on verse 2), and Bhamaha and a Valablu 
inscription also use this synonym for the grammarian ( Said - 
turiya-matam, Bhamaha; SaldtnrJya-tantra, Ins. of Slladitya 
VII of Valabhi, Fleet, Corpus Inscript. Indi. Ill, p. 175). 

Yuan Chwang visited Salatura in the seventh century A.D. 
and found that the tradition about Panini was current there. 
He writes, “To the north-west of U-to-kia-han-c’ho 20 li or so 
we come to the town of P’o-ls-tu-lo. This is the place where 
the Rishi Panini, who composed the Ching-ming-lun (f^ firs; 

was born.’ (Beal, Siyuki, I. p. 114; also footnote 
equating the symbol p’o for so 9 ) . 

Salatura has been identified by Cunningham with Lahur, 1 
a small town four miles north-west of Ohind, in the angle of 
the river Kabul meeting the Indus ( Ancient Geog . pp. 66-7; 
AS.R., 11.95). It can be approached from Jahangira station of 
the N. W. Ry. on the right bank of the Attock bridge from 
where it is about 12 miles. Buses plying between Mardan and 
Ohind pass by Lahur. 

For about five hundred years Salatura continued as a 


1 A Kharoshtln inscription now preserved in the Lahore Museum and 
dated in the Kushana year 40 (118 A. D.) was found at Shakardarra near 
Campbellpore. It mentions the boat-ferry of Saia (Salanokrama, Sten 
Konow, Kharushtiu I;/?. p. 160), which plied from the eastern bank of the 
Indus and derived its name from the town of Salatura situated on the oppo¬ 
site side at some distance from the river. The name Shakardarra may be 
derived from Sakradvara meaning the 'entrance from the east.’ 

There are several high mounds at Lahur, at one of which recent ex¬ 
cavations by Madame Corbeau exposed some stucco Buddhist heads and 
Gandh ira terracottas. Yuan Chwang speaks of a statue of Rishi Panini 
being in worship at Lahur. R. B. K. N. Dikshit first informed me that a 
life-size image in Gandhara style, was previously found at a Lahur mound, 
ft is only a Buddha image in Gandhara style, now preserved in the Peshawar 
Mu:enm, where I saw it in 1946. 
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Paninian studies. According to Yuan Chwang, 





"The children of this town, who are his (Panini’s) disciples, 
revere his eminent qualities, and a statue erected to his memory 
still exists,” (Siynki, 1.116). 

TRADITION ABOUT PANINTS LIFE— The Indian tradi¬ 
tion about Panini is embodied in the Kathdsaritsdgara of Soma- 
deva (11th century) and the Brihatkathdmanjan of Kshe- 
mendra (11th century) both of which were based on the original 
Brihatkatha of Gunadhya. According to this, Panini was a 
pupil of the teacher Varsha. He was not much known "for his 
intelligence ( manda-buddhi ) and lagged behind in studies. 
Withdrawing for a time to the Himalayan seclusion he per¬ 
formed meditation and pleased Siva who revealed to him a new 
system of grammar (nava-vydkanina) . His rival was Katya- 
yana whom he finally overcame by his superior powers. 
Panini’s grammar eventually replaced the older Aindra system. 
He also became a friend of the Nanda emperor. This tradi¬ 
tion is supported in detail by Yuan Chwang as shown below. 
MANJUsRl-MULAKALPA —This work (c. 800 A.D.) refers 
to king Nanda, his learned council of Brahmin philosophers and 
to his intimacy with Panini: "After him (Surasena) there will 
be king Nanda at Pushpa City. In the capital of the Magadha- 
residents there will be Brahman controversialists ( Brdhmdnas - 
tdrkikd bhuvi, verse 425) and the king will be surrounded 
by them. 1 he king will give them riches. His minister was 
a Buddhist Brahmin Vararuchi who was of high soul, kind and 
good. His great friend was a Brahmin, Panini by name.’' 
(Jayaswal, Imperial History of India , p. 14) . 

RAfAsEKHARA —Rajasekhara (c. 900 A.D.) gives further 
point to this tradition by saying that in the city of Pataliputra 
there was an old institution called Sdstrakdra-parlksha , the 
Hoard to examine authors of scientific systems. Before 
this Board appeared such great masters of .. 
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Upavarsha was a commentator on the Mlmamsa and 
Vedanta sutras (Jacobi, J.A.O.S., 1912, p. 15; cf. Sahkara- 
Bhashya, III.3.53). His views about sabda are preserved to us 
in a citation by Sankaracharya who refers to him as Bbagavdn 
Upavarsha (1.3.28). Varsha, his brother is said to have been 
Panini’s teacher. Panini as a Sastrakara and author of a new 
grammatical system would have submitted his work to this learn¬ 
ed assembly of Pataliputra. Pingala, the author of the Cbhando- 
vichiti , a name at present included in the Gana-pdtha of 
IV.3.73, is spoken of as Panini’s younger brother ( annja ) by 
Shadgurusishya in the Vedarthadipika commentary. Vyadi 
the author of the Sahgraha-siitra, a known work on Grammar 
and highly spoken of in the Bbasbya (cf. Patanjali on the mean¬ 
ing of Sid d ha decided in the Sail gr aha, 1.6; also Sobhand khalu 
Ddksbdyanasya Saiigrahasya luitih, 1.468) was a junior con¬ 
temporary of Panini. Vyadi wrote his Sahgraba in the siitra 
style as is evident from Patanjali’s reference to students called 
Sdhgrabasutrikas, (those who studied the Sahgraba-sutras, 
IV.2.60; 11.284). Katyayana and Patanjali are well-known 
grammarians. Thus the order in which these names are men¬ 
tioned may be taken to be that of chronology. Patanjali who 
>s a known contemporary of Pushyamitra Sunga of the second 
century B.C. is the last of this exalted race of grammarians. 


ACCOUNT OF YUAN CHWANG— The sources of informa¬ 
tion about Panini’s life are rather meagre and they should be 
supplemented by other sources that are available. Yuan 
Chwang is such a source and his account needs careful study. 
Most of the traditions recorded above are repeated by Yuan 
Chwang. The Chinese traveller visited Salatura in person and 


1 st qrrfrrr# Ttrstr— 
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as trustworthy, specially on points where Somadeva, Raja- 
sekhara, Manpisrimulakalpa and the Chinese traveller are in 
accord. 

Having stated that Rishi Panini who composed the Sabcla- 
vidya was born at Salatura, Yuan Chwang proceeds to say: 

'Referring to the most ancient times, letters were very 
numerous; but when, in the process of ages, the world was des¬ 
troyed and remained as a void, the Devas of long life descended 
spiritually to guide the people. Such was the origin of the 
ancient letters and composition. From this time and after it 
the source {of language) spread and passed its ( former) 
bounds. Brahma Deva and Sakra ( Devendra ) established rules 
(forms or examples) according to the requirements. Rishis 
belonging to different schools each drew up forms of letters. 
Men in their successive generations put into use what had been 
delivered to them; but nevertheless students without ability 
( religious ability) were unable to make use {of these charac¬ 
ters). And now men’s lives were reduced to the length of a 
hundred years, when the Rishi Panini was born; he was from 
birth extensively informed about things {men and things ). 
The times being dull and careless, he wished to reform the vague 
and false rules {of writing and speaking )—to fix the rules and 
correct improprieties. As he wandered about asking for right 
ways, he encountered Isvara Deva and recounted to him the 
plan of his undertaking. Isvara Deva said, "Wonderful! I 
will assist you in this.” 1 he Rishi, having received instruction, 
retired. He then laboured incessantly and put forth all his 
power of mind. He collected a multitude of words, and made 
a book on letters which contained a thousand siokas: each sloka 
wa" of thirty-two syllables. It contained everything known 



from the first till then, without exception, respecting letters and 

nrnf.-le 1—T „ ^ 1 1 • * alltl 


O , auu issued an edict that 

thioughout the kingdom it should be used and taught to others- 
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added that whoever should learn it from beginning to 
end should receive as his reward a thousand pieces of gold. 
And so from that time masters have received it and handed it 
down in its completeness for the good of the world. Hence the 
Brahmanas of this town are well grounded in their literary work, 
and are of high renown for their talents, well informed as to 
things ( men and things) , and of a vigorous understanding 
(memory).’ (Siynki, pp. 114 - 115 ). 

The Paninian tradition was still current even after the lapse 
of about eight centuries after Patanjali. Yuan Chwang 
faithfully repeats the much older tradition contained in 
the Mahdbhdshya with regard to the spread of Vedic learning 
in all its offshoots and branches, the origin of grammar, the 
growth of the Aindra system, chaos produced by different 
grammatical schools, and finally the emergence at this crisis of 
Panini with his new grammar, his eminent qualities and method. 

( 1 ) ORIGIN OF ANCIENT LETTERS— Tuan Chwang’s 
account of the primeval beginning of knowledge is in the nature 
of introductory remarks. This accords with the tradition 
almost universal in India regarding the divine origin of 
different sdstras and the divine guidance received in the propaga¬ 
tion of knowledge. Patanjali also transposes the scene to the 
divine world when he refers to the period of a thousand years of 
gods ( divya-varsha-sahasra ) during which time Brihaspati ex¬ 
pounded the subject of letters ( sabda-parayanaiii proi dcha) to 
his divine pupil Indra ( Bhashya , 1 . 5 .) . 

(2) GROWTH OF LITERATURE—' Trom this time_ 

the source (of language) spread and passed its former 
(bounds).’ This is supported by Patanjali’s account of the 
vast expansion of language after the first impulse to it was 
received from divine revelation, He writes : 1 'Here is the 

1 trfR'fr tot tot to: arf*rr fafam 

-TFTT: ^*4to) c,Ti|TO TOUTOTOT 

(Bhashya, 1.9) 
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vorld comprising seven divisions; its rich literature in¬ 
cluding the four Vedas with their Angas and mystic portions, 
their ramifications into 101 sdkhds of Yajurveda, 1000 of 
Samaveda, 21 of Rjgveda, 9 of Aiharvaveda, the Dialogue 
portions, Ifihdsa, Parana and Vaidyaka treatises constitutes the 
expansive source of language.’ It is true that even before the 
time of Panini Sanskrit literature had reached a stage of con¬ 
siderable development, as we shall see in examining the literary 
evidence. 

(3) AINDRA SYSTEM —The tradition of an Aindra gram¬ 
mar prior to Panini is strong in Sanskrit literature. It is 
found in the Taittiriya Samhitd where it is said that the gods ap¬ 
proached Indra to elucidate speech ( vdcham vyakura ). Patah- 
jn!i speaks of Brihaspati expounding to Indra the words by means 
of individual forms or examples (pratipadokta sabda, 1.5; 
almost literally rendered by Yuan Chwang) . The tradition 
in the Riktantra, a Prdtisakhya work of the Samaveda, is more 
to the point: Brahma taught Brihaspati; Brihaspati taught 
Indra; Indra taught Bharadvaja; and from him the system 
devolved on the Rishis.’ (Riktantra, Dr. Suryakant’s edition, 
Lahore, p. 3) . Here also Brahma as Prajapati is the ultimate 
source of knowledge. Indra represents the divine agency. 
The school of Brihaspati was continued through his descendant 
Bharadvaja who initiated other teachers in the system. There 
certainly existed a Bharadvaja school of grammar, Panini himself 
citing the opinion of Bharadvaja (VI1.2.63). Patanjali fre¬ 
quently quotes the varttihas of the Bharadvajiyas (i.e. follow¬ 
ers of the Bharadvaja system, as PaninTyas were of Panini) as 
giving a version variant from that of Katyayann (III.1.38; 11,46- 
HI.1.8.9; 11.70, etc.). Ti e Rik Prdtisakhya, which is generally 
regarded as prior to Panini, also refers to the opinion of 
Bharadvaja who seems to have been an adherent of the earlier 
Aindra system. The legendary accounts of the Kathasarit 
sagara and the Brihatkathamanjari also mention that it was the 
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find strong support for Yuan Chwang’s allusion to 
the establishment of rules by Indra. The existence of the 
Aindra system has been dealt with in detail by Burnell (On the 
Aimlra System of Sanskrit Grammarians ). 

(4) DIFFERENT SCHOOLS BEFORE PANINI— Rislfis 
belonging, to different schools each drew up forms of letters.’ 
This refers to the intense literary activity about words and 
language preceding Panini in which hundreds of great teachers 
including such names as Sakatayana, Gargya, Yaska, Saunaka, 
Sakalya, Bhardvaja, Apisali, Audavraji, participated. Burnell’s 
list of teachers from the Nirnkta, Panini and the Taittiriya- 
Pratisdkhya (Aindra School, pp. 32-33) considered together 
with the list of numerous phonetic treatises and the terminolo¬ 
gical literature (cf. Dr. Suryakanta Sastri, Intro, to Laghu- 
Riktantra) furnishes evidence of the strong intellectual 
activity which preceded and followed the genesis of the 
Paninlya sdstra. (See also for a list of 64 Teachers quoted in 
the Prdti'sakhyas, Nirnkta and Panini, Max Muller’s History of 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 142-43). 


(5) COMPARATIVE DECAY OF GRAMMATICAL 
STUDIES—Men in their successive generations put into use 
what had been delivered to them. And now mens’ lives were 
reduced to the length of a hundred years .... The times being 
dull and careless.’ Patanjali also refers to pnrd-kalpa (by-gone 
ages) when keen Brahmanical pupils devoted themselves first 
to master V ydkarana , and then took up the study of the Veda. 
But in a subsequent epoch students devoted less attention to 
grammar; they even considered it useless (anarthakani vydka- 
ranam). It was to reform such dull and careless students that 
Panini wrote (vipratipanua-buddhibhy6 > dhyetribhya dchdrya 
idam sdstram anvachasbte, Pat. 1.5.). As to the lessening of 
mens’ lives to a hundred years, Yuan Chwang is almost literally 
rendering Patanjali’s remarks: 

Kim punaradyatve yah sariathd chiram jivati sa 
varsha-sataiii jivati ( 1 . 5 .). 
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to speak of the present times when the maximum span 
of human life is reduced to only one hundred years!’ Panini’s 
object 'to fix the rules and correct improprieties’ is sup¬ 
ported by Katyayana referring to the Ashtadhyayi as sadhvanu- 
sdsana sdstra 'the book of correct instruction’ ( vdrittika , 1.1.44. 
14; 1.104). Possibly it contains an allusion to Panini’s 

ministering to the normal speech current in his time. 


(6) PAN I NTS METHOD —'Panini was from his birth exten¬ 
sively informed about men and things. He wandered about 
asking for knowledge. Pie collected a multitude of words.’ 
This information is valuable as it acquaints us with the fact that 
Panini for the most part discovered and created his own mate¬ 
rial, making minute observations of facts in the course of his 
travels on a linguistic mission. We find in Panini organism and 
life, an elastic and warm-hearted approach to the speech of the 
common people bringing in a vast and varied material about 
theii life. A closer study of the Ashtadhyayi as attempted in 
the following pages reveals how Panini had explored and ex¬ 
ploited all possible sources of linguistic material in the country 
including dialects, iolk-lore and local customs, e.g. names of 
Yakshas like Visala used as personal names (V.3.84); pilu-knna, 
a name for ripe berries of the Pllu tree (V.2.24); eastern sports, 
and names of coins, weights and measures, etc. His recording 
of the differences in the accentuation of names of wells situated 
on the right and left banks of the river Beas is a true pointer to 
his painstaking method, on which the author of the Kdsika ob¬ 
serves: 'the Sutrakdra was endowed with deep and subtle 
insight.’ 


^%f&TTT I (IV. 2.74) . 


Panini’s tra\els in search of facts from the living language 
and the method of personal discussion and interrogation to elicit 
information were in the manner of the true Takshasila style 
which was marked by a practical bias in the pursui t of academic 
studies. We have a graphic account in Buddhist literature 
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teacher to examine the plants in the region of Takshasila as 
sources of medicine (M dhdvagga, YIII.1.6ff). Born at Sala- 
tura as he was, Panini must have been brought up in the acade¬ 
mic tradition of Takshasila which was a far-famed centre of 
learning in that period. In one of the Jatakas we are told how 
students after completing their studies at Takshasila, wandered 
far and wide, acquiring all practical uses of arts, and under¬ 
standing the various country observances (Takkasilaiii gcWtva 
uggahita-sippd tato uikhhainitvd sabbasamaya-sippan chci 
desachdrittan cha )dnissdmdti auupubbena chdriham charantd, 
Jdt. V.247). 

(7) PANINI AND MAHE&VARA —The information that 
Panini possessed a well-conceived 'plan of his undertaking 
which was highly approved of by Isvara Deva is of importance 
in crediting the grammarian with his full share of independent 
and original thinking in the execution of the Ashtadhyayi. The 
legend of Isvara Deva indicates the traditional divine help usually 
associated with all pious undertakings. The Rishi having re¬ 
ceived instruction, retired.’ It points to the period of Panini’s 
intellectual labour and single-minded devotion to his work in 
quiet surroundings ( suchdv-avakase, Bhdshya, 1.39). 

(8) PANINPS EFFORT —'He then laboured incessantly and 
put forth all his power of mind.’ It is almost a literal transla¬ 
tion of Patahjali’s remark about Panini taking great pains in 
making his siitras : Pramdna-bhuta achdryah mahatd yatnena 
sutraih pranayati sma (1.1.1; 1.39). There can be no doubt 
about Panini putting forth supreme effort to produce a work of 
such comprehensive nature and brevity as the Ashtadhyayi. 

(9) PANINI’S MENTAL POWERS —Yuan Chwang speaks 
of Panini’s spirit and wisdom, and of his vigorous mind which 
he devoted to investigate worldly literature ( Siyuki , 1.116). 
We have already spoken about Patanjali’s tribute to Panini as 
(iiialpaviati achdrya, explained by Kaiyata as mcdhdvt, 'endowed 
with great understanding and memory.’ We may confidently 
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$s the story of Panini being dull at school. Moreover, the 
information that Panini was extensively informed about men 
and things from his very birth indicates his inherent practical 
turn of mind and aptitude for observation amply borne out by 
the contents of the Ashtadhyayi. 

(10) EXTENT OF P Ah! IN VS WORK— He made a book on 


letters which contained a thousand si okas; each sloka was of 
thirty-two syllables.’ It indicates the extent of Panini’s 
Ashtadhayi consisting of 3,981 sutras plus 14 pratyahara sutras, 
computed by the sloka measure of 32 syllables each. Skold has 
somewhat misunderstood this. He writes: 'This curious state¬ 
ment can hardly be interpreted in another way than assuming, 
that the work of Panini, just as so many other Indian works on 
grammar, was originally written in metrical form.’ ( Papers 
on Panini, p. 32) . I his is an untenable inference. As a matter 
of fact no Indian grammar, Sanskrit or Prakrit, is in metrical 
form. 1. he Ashtadhyayi was originally written in siitra style, 
and its bulk from the beginning was very nearly 1,000 slokas, 
as it is to-day. The statement is akin to the computation of 
Vyadi’s Sangraha, also in sutras, as laksha-slokatmaka. The 
Kdsikd on IV. 2. 65 says that not only Panini’s work but those of 
Kasakritsna and Vvaghrapada also were ; n siitra style (Dasakath 
Vaiyagbrapadiyam; 1 rikaiii Kdsakrifsnani) . Even up to a late 
period grammatical works were being written in siitra form. 
( 11 ) PAN INI’S WORK, A COMPLETE DIGEST —'It con¬ 
tained everything known from the first till then, without excep¬ 
tion, respecting letters and words.’ Panini’s work is rightly 
described by Patanjali as a vast ocean of science ( mahat sastra- 
ngha, Bhdshya, 1.1.1, 1.40) ; also vast and well-done ( Pduiniya.ni 
mahat-suvihitarn, IV.2.66; 11.285). He also describes how 
Panini’s work was based upon the material available in the ditfe ■ 
ent schools of Vedic learning so that it became acceptable to 
all of them (Sarva-veda-pdrishada lii hi dam sastram Bhdsh 
II.1.58; 1.400). ’ : ■' 

Burnell truly points out that for the Ashtddhydyi to have 
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gtorea such a position of authority, 'it must have been vastly 
superior in the eyes of the Brahmanas to all the numerous trea¬ 
tises which must have been in existence before Panini’s time.’ 
{Ain dr a School, p. 38). Pawate has recently raised the ques¬ 
tion of Panini’s borrowings from his predecessors, a point which 
deserves much further consideration (cf. Structure of the 
Ashtadhyayl by I. S. Pawate, Hubli). We find in the Rikfan¬ 
tra, a Sam a PrSttsdkhya which Dr. Surya Kant attributes to 
Audavraji some of Panini’s sutras quoted almost verbatim (cf. 
Riktantra, sutras 195-218). 

(12) PANINI AND PATALIPUTRA —'He then closed it 
and sent it to the king {supreme ruler) , who exceedingly prized 
it.’ The Maujusrimulakalpa, Somadeva, and Taranatha all 
relate the story of Panini’s friendship with one of the Nanda 
kings. Rajasekhara records a tradition, already referred to, 
showing Panini’s connection with Pataliputra. It is likely that 
Panini visited Pataliputra in person to participate in the Sds/ra- 
kdra-parikshd rather than send his book through an emissary, 
Pataliputra held a pre-eminent position in the literary life of the 
nation during the Nanda and Maurya periods. Chanakya, a 
resident of the distant North-West like Panini himself, and 
nurtured in the glorious traditions of the Takshsila school, also 
visited Pataliputra. The Atthapakasini commentary of the 
Simhalese Mahdvamsa narrating the early life of Chanakya re¬ 
lates how during the course of his intellectual career to estab¬ 
lish his rcputa’ ion he was attracted to visit Pataliputtra: {vadatii 
paryesanto PupphapuraYn gantvd).’ 1 

We may take it that Panini’s mission to the celebrated 
capital of the Magadhan empire was not very different from 
that of Chanakya, viz. a desire to have his work valued by the 
most competent judges gathered at the court of Pataliputra. 
J HE GREA7 S3 NOD (Sabhd) —It is interesting to note that 

1 I am grateful for this reference to Sri C. D. Chatterji, M.A., History 
Department, Lucknow University. 
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institution continued even in the time 
Mauryan emperors of Pataliputra, as indicated by Megasthenes 
and other Greek writers. In the words of Megasthenes the 
Brahmanas "are employed publicly by kings at what is called 
the Great Synod where at the beginning of the new year, all 
the philosophers are gathered together, and any philosopher icho 
may have committed any useful suggestion to writing , or ob¬ 
served any means of improving the crops and cattle, or for pro¬ 
moting the public interests, declare it publicly. 5 ' (Strabo, 
XV.l., McCrindlc, Megasthenes, Frag. XXXIII). Diodorus 
also refers to these distinguished gatherings at the beginning of 
each new year in which the learned men participated and the 
sovereign of the land acted as patron (McCrindle, Megasthenes, 
Frag. I, p.39). These statements corroborate the Sanskrit and 
Pali accounts of the congregation at Pataliputra, and Rajase- 
khara’s Sdstrakdra-paukshd very nearly corresponds to the func¬ 
tions of the Great Synod described by Megasthenes. The time 
of its meeting is recorded as the beginning of each new year. 
Very probably the technical term for this Synod and the Board 
responsible for the Sdstrakdra-parikshd was Sabbd, as in the ex-< 
pressions Chandragupta-sabhd and Vushyamitra-sabhd used by 
Patahjali (1.77; see also var. lect. at p. 515) 1 and also Rcija- 
sabha by Panini in sutra II, 4.23 (sabhd rdjamanusbya~L?urid ). 
(13) RECOGNITION OE LEARNING— Victors at these 
synods who distinguished themselves publicly by producing a 
scientific contribution 'committed to writing’ which promoted 
public interest or was conducive of general welfare, must have 
deserved to be adequately rewarded. Speaking in general it is 
said that 'in requital of their services they receive valuable gifts 
and privileges.’ ( Diodorus , Frag. I, p. 38). Megasthenes 
in cont inuation of his account of the Great Assembly specifi¬ 
cally writes: "He who gives sound advice is exempted from 
paying any taxes or contributions.” (Meg. Frag. XXX1IT) 


of the 



1 Chandra circs C hand rag u pta-sab ba only on his sutra 11.2 6^ 
ponding to Panini, II 4.23. 
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have a suggestive word in Patanjali, viz . Sabha-sanna- 
yanah, 'the honour derived from literary exposition in a Sabba , 
(1.1.73; 1.189). Panini himself uses the word sannayana in the 
special sense of summit!ana (1.3.36), i.e. bestowal of honour on 
successful exposition of a sastra (cf. Kasika on sammanana , 
1.3.36). 

Yuan Chwang speaks of a thousand pieces of gold as the 
reward received by one who mastered the Ashtadhyayi from 
beginning to end. Sutra VI.2.65 (Saptami-harinau dbar- 
mye’harane) presupposes a customary payment of this nature 
called dbar my a and speaks of its recipient as bavin, one who took 
away the d barmy a prize ( achara-niyafam deyam yah svikaroti , 
Kasika ). The rule prescribes acute accent on the first syllable 
of the word denoting the recipient. One of the stock-illustra¬ 
tions cited by Patanjali actually makes the vaiyakarana or gram¬ 
marian a recipient (bavin), and speaks of an elephant as his 
customary fee ( Bhashya , VI.2.52; III. 130; Kasika , VI.2.65, 
vaiyakarana-basti) . The gift of an elephant as a prize could 
have originated only in the east of India. Kautilya mentions 
1,000 silver pieces as the reward of learning (vidyavatah piija- 
vetana, Arth. V. 3; p. 248). 

The above detailed analysis shows that the tradition recorded 
by Yuan Chwang was based upon facts of Panini’s life as known 
at that time. 

PANINI AS A POET — There is a tradition that Panini was also 
a poet. It is suggested by certain verses cited from a poem named 
Jambavatijaya attributed to Panini in certain anthologies. A 
verse in the Sadukti-karnamrita refers to Dakshlputra as a poet. 
The available information wirh regard to Panini as a poet 
is put together by Pischel (Z.D.M.G., XXXIX pp. 95 and ff.) 
who is inclined to accept the theory that Panini was also a poet. 
Bhandarkar, on the other hand, holds that the style in which 
the verses ascribed to Panini are written is sufficient to prove 
that they cannot be by that grammarian (J.B.B.R.A.S., XVk 
P- 344). Prof. Kshitis Chandra Chatterji holds the same view 
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l-jtpter discussing at length all the known verses assigned to 
Panini dismisses the theory of his authorship in these words: 
"The fact that Panini as a poet is nowhere mentioned in the 
Mahdbhashya or in any of the later first-rate works of the 


Panini school and that annotators and commentators have rack¬ 
ed their brains to explain away ungrammatical forms instead 
of regarding the uses in the Jainbavativijaya as jndpakas, that 
some of the verses attributed to Panini in one anthology are 
attributed to other poets in others, that some of these verses 
show distinct traces of borrowings of a much later period, that 
none of the verses belonging to the Jainbavativijaya bear 
the stamp of the grammarian on them, that some of them con¬ 
tain forms which would make Panini shudder,, and that some 
of them seem to be composed as examples for a work on rhetoric 
of a much later period, clearly indicate that the verses cannot 
have been the work of poet Panini. The Jdmbavativijaya- 
kdvyu or the Pdtdlavijaya-kdvya must have been composed by 
a poetaster of about the ninth century A.D. who made use of 
many peculiar grammatical forms in it and fathered it on 
Panini, the great grammarian.” (Cal. Oriental Journal, Vol. I, 
pp. 22-23; also p. 135). 

We may, however, note that in a kdrikd of the Bhdshya, 
Panini is referred to as a kavi: tadakirtitam-dcharitam kavind 
(f.4.50; 1.334). But the meaning of kavi is not necessarily a 
poet. Although the Kdsikd equates kavi with the sutra-kdra, 
both Kaiyata and Nagesa understand kavi not as a poet, but as 
one possessed of supreme wisdom ( medhavi). 

THE ASHTADHYAYJ: (i) Its Name. —The AshfdJhydyi is 
differently designated as (1) Ash taka (ashtav-adhydydh pari- 
mdnamasya sutrasya, V.1.58) ; (2) Paniniya (Paninind prok- 
tam. IV.3.101); (3) Vrittisutra (Bhdshya 1.371 differentiating 
Vrittisiilra from vurttiha). 

In the illustrations to several sutras, the Kdsikd speaks of 
the Paniniya svstem as an af: r, am mar (Pdninyu pajiiam 

akdlakam vyakaranam , 11,4.21, IV.3.115 and VI.2.14) Th-> 
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is significant as showing that Panini wisely excluded from 
his purview the discussion of kdla or tenses like Paroksba (Per¬ 
fect) and Yartamdua (Present), on the exact definition of 
which subtle and elaborate arguments were often advanced by 
grammarians (cf. Bbdshya, III.2.115; 11.120, III.2.123; 11.123). 


'Some say Paroksba means the lapse of a century; others say that 
which is screened from the eye of the speaker is Paroksba ; still 
others contend that an interval of two to three days constitutes 
Paroksba ( Bbdshya y 11.120). Panini took a practical view in 


the matter, as indeed he did in the case of other extreme views 
also. In the Siitra-kanda (1.2.51.57) he says that it is not within 
the province of the grammarian to lay down rules ( asisbyam ) 
about particulars of time and tense durations, since he must 
depend on the usage of the day ( samjitd-pramana ) for such re¬ 
gulations. This position of Panini expressed in the siitra r Kalo - 
pasarjane cha tulyam y (1.2.57) must have been responsible for 
the epithet akdlaka applied to his grammar. 

(n) TEXT —The text of the sutras has been handed down to 
us almost intact by the method of oral transmission by which 
Sanskrit learning through the ages has descended from genera¬ 
tion to generation through a succession of teachers and pupils 
( guru-sishya-parampary a) instead of being conserved in writ¬ 
ing. This method of oral teaching of Panini continued for 
many centuries and Yuan Chwang noticed it as prevailing in 
his time also: "And so from that time masters have received 
it and handed it down in its completeness for the good of the 
world. 55 ( Siyuki , 1.115). 

According to the author of the Svarsiddhanta-chandrikd 
the Ashtddhydyi consists of 3,995 sutras , i.e. 3,981 sutras and 
the 14 pratydbdra-sutras. 1 Bohtlingk 5 s critical edition contains 
3,983 sutras . Dr. Kielhorn after a detailed enquiry into the 


1 Chatuh-sahasri silt ran am pafzrbt-sutra-iuarjitd, Ashtddhydyi Pan/- 
mya Hitrair-makesvaraih saha .(Siarflsiddbdnta-chandrika, p. 3, verse 15, 

Annamalai Un.). The Text of the Ashtadhyayi’ by K. Madhava Krishna 
Sharma, /.LT.//.S., July, 1940 , pp. 52 - 65 . 
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given in the Kasikd-vriiti (and that of the Ashtadhyayi in the 
editions) contains 20 more sntras than the original text.” (hid. 
Antiquary, XVI. 184). This increase is accounted for in two 
ways, viz, (1) by applying the principle of yoga-vibbdga or 
splitting into two what Panini originally read as a single sutra , 
and (2) by introducing some vdrttikas as full-fledged snips 
in the present text of the Ashtadhyayi ~ There is also evidence 
of retouching of some of the sntras by introducing into them 
some words from the vdrttikas. 


Some also discuss that the original text of the Ashtadhyayi 
contained (1) the sign of nasalization marked on indicatory 
vowels (Upadcse’jannndsika it, 1.3.2); (2) the sign of svarita 
accent to denote adhikdra (Svariten-adbikarah,lAAl); (3) ac¬ 
centuation of the text as in the case of Vedic works ( traisvarya - 
pat ha ); and (4) the S a mhitd - pat ha or arrangement by which 
the sntras of each pad a are read in continuation and are Joined to 
each other by Sandhi. But there is also the view" that these 
features were not a part of the original text of Panini, but only 
assumed by teachers. We know that in the case of the nasal 
and svarita marks the followers of the Panimya school now take 
recourse to oral tradition, to indicate where such marks existed 
in the sntras. This suggests an oral transmission from the time 
of Pamni's npadesa or first instruction. The Ashtadhyayi with 
an accented textual tradition, is not known. Kaiyapa is in 
favour of the hypothesis of ekasruti or unaccented text from the 
beginning. The theory of S amhitd-pdtha which was being dis¬ 
cussed even before Patanjali (cf. &loka vdrttika on T.4.56 dis¬ 
cussing risvara and visvara, the latter form being possible only 


In one case unnoticed by Kielhorn wc have evidence of the fact that 
even before the time of Patanjali, variant wording of the Ultra had come 
to be discussed; cf. III. 2. 114, lha kechiJ-Akvcr iti $ fit rath pat hunt i. k<chi* 
prak-kver iti , Bfteshya, 11.13 5. There are some additional variants also to 
be noticed, e.g. Kidikd III.3.78, IV.1.117, VI.1.156, VI.2.134; Padamanjari , 
IV.3.118, 1V.4.88; SMhdntakaumudi V.2.64, V.2.68). 
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Vita-fiat ha, Bhasyha, 1.340) appears to have been adopt¬ 
ed more as a convenient device to get over stray cases of diffi¬ 
culty of interpretation rather than as a textual reality. 1 

/ 

(iii) G ANA-PAT PI A —The Gana-pdtha forms the most im¬ 
portant accessory treatise to the Ashtadhyayi. The ganas were 
not known in the Aindra School (Burnell, Aindra System , 
pp.28-30). They must have been Panini’s innovation. Patan- 
jali definitely states that Panini first compiled the Gana-pdtha , 
and then composed the siitras ( Evam tarhi Achdrya-pravvittir- 
jndpayati sa purvah pdtbo’yam punah pathah 1.1.34; 1.92-93). 
Yuan Chwang’s reference that Panini collected a multitude of 
words and made a book, almost endorses Patanjali’s statement 
regarding the priority of the Gana-pdtha to Sutra-pdtha. 

The significance of the Gana-pdtha is that it introduces a 
comprehensive principle of classification by which similar 
grammatical formations may be grouped together and brought 
under the operation of a common grammatical rule. By this 
original device a large mass of linguistic data is reduced to order, 
system and simplicity so as to make for their easy understand¬ 
ing. By this method Panini was also able to take note of com¬ 
prehensive geographical, social, political and cultural details, 
names of towns, regions ( janapadas) , rivers, families ( gotras ) , 
schools ( charanas ), republics ( saiighas ), as examples of single 
short rules. Thus Pamni’s genius was able to utilise what was 
primarily designed as a grammatical technique, to throw light 
upon the life of the people and serve as a source of sociological 
and historical studies. By its flexibility the way was left open for 
the incorporation into the Gana-pdtha of new material as it 
cropped up in course of time so as to render the system always 
up to date. 

A critical reconstruction of the Gana-pdtha is an essential 
part of the Paninian textual problem. The Kdsikd has preserv- 

1 See also S. P. Chuurvedi, 'On the Original Text of the Ashtadhyayi/ 
New Indian Antiquary . Vol. I. pp. 562-569, 
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fist^oi words belonging to each gana. The evidence of the 
Chdndra-vritti also, shows that the Kdsikd was following a pre¬ 
vious tradition. Katyayana and Patanjali were also at pains to 
conserve the purity of the Gflna-pdtha . In many cases they 
have critically examined the inclusion of certain words 


in a 


particular gatta 9 c.g. uliikfl and KshudTflk.a-M.dlava in Khandi - 
kadi (IV.2.45); nrinamana in Kshuhhnadi (VIII.4.39); Sdkalya 
in Lohitddi (IV.1.18, on which there is a long discussion); 
takshan in Sivddi (11.262; Katyayana has three vdrttikas to dis¬ 
cuss the reading in the group); Garga-Bhdrgavikd in Gopa- 
vanadi (II. 4 . 67; 1.492); and Atharvan and Atharvana in the 
Vasantddi group ( Bhdshya 11.320, cf . Patanjali’s remark that 
the words are read four times in the Ashtadhydyl ). 

Their discussions, helpful in reconstructing a genuine text 
of the Gana-pdtha, create the impression that the Paninian tradi¬ 
tion attached as much authority to ganas as to sutras. It is, 
however, difficult at present to ascertain in all cases whether 
a particular word was originally included in its gana. The 
commentaries on Panini have proceeded on the assumption that 


the basis of the Gana-pdtha is generally sound. We must agree 
with Dr. Bhandarkar that most of the words in the ganas must 
have been handed down from the time of Panini himself, a good 
many being cited by Patanjali in his great commentary {hid. 
Ant., 1.21). For example, the Yaskddi group (11.4.63) is 
analysed by the Kdsikd; out of a total of 36 words 16 have been 
directly traced to ) different ganas of Panini, viz. the first five 
words to Sivddi (IV.1.112) ; Kudri, Visri, Ajabasti, Mitrayu to 
Grishtyddi (IV.1.136); Pushkarsad to Bdhvddi (IV. 1.96) ; 
Kharapa to Nadadi (1V.1.99); Bhalandana again to Sivddi 
(IV.1.112); and Bhadila, Bhadita, B mdita to Asvdd: (IV.1. 
110). Moreover, intrinsic e\ idence from the sutras in support of 
Gana-pdtha is sometimes available; e.g. the reading of Bravahana 
in IV.1.123 is presumed by the sdtra V1T.3.28; or the reading of 
the gana Sarvadi is authenticated by several siltras of Panini 
himself like Purvddi (VII.1.16), Dryadi (V.3.2), D atarddi 
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1-2 ) ) and Tyadadi (VII.2.102). The Lohitadi-Katanta 
group was included in the Gargddi gana (IV.1.105), which like 
the Bidadi (IV. 1.104) must be considered as one of the best 
preserved groups. 

On the other hand the text of the ganas, especially of those 
which were called akriti ganas (i.c. of which the list was left 
open by Panini himself ), did lend themselves to later additions. 
Patanjali distinguishes two kinds of ganas, firstly those 
fixed ( pathyante ) by Panini, and secondly those which were only 
illustrative (tthrift J. 1 The process of interpolation must 
naturally have been more freely operating in the case of groups 
which were of linguistic importance, as Ardharchadi (II.4.31), 
Gauradi (IV. 1.41),. Tarakadi (V.2.36)'. On the other hand, 
ganas containing lists of proper names were comparatively more 
stable, as they tended to become obsolete in time. Panini’s 
names of gotras could be verified in the light of lists given in the 
oldest Sraufa-sfttra text of Baudhayana in the Mahdpravara- 
kanda. Groups in which geographical names predominate (e.g. 
Damanyadi and Taksha'siladi ) can to some extent be verified 
from the mention of those place-names in old independent 
sources, as the Pali literature, the Mahabharata and the accounts 
of the early Greek writers. A large percentage of place-names 
in the ganas is undoubtedly archaic, and in many cases not 
traceable outside the Ashtadhydyi. For example, the tribe of 
the Savitriputrakas in the gana Damanyadi (V.3.116) must date 
from Panini himself, as it is unknown in literature except in one 
passage of the Karna-parvan (Mbh., $. 49). At any rate the 
possibility of fresh accretions to lists of janapadas and place- 
names was considerably less after their examination by Patanjali. 

In a vdrttika on the Krandyadi gana (IV. 1.80) Katyayann 
refers to the Kaudhyad i class, which Patanjali informs us was 
identical with the former ( Bbashya , IV.1.79; 11.233). Since 

' Cf. Patanjali on 11,1.59, Srenyddayah pnfbyanfr, kritiidir-akriti-gana/i, 
i e. of the two groups in the same sf'fra one was fixed and the other was only 
illustrative. 
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ot included in the Paniruya Gana-patha, we 
that in some other grammar (yyakaran-antara) the gana was 
named after it. We are indebted to Bhartrihari for the valuable 
information that the grammar of Apisali (a predecessor of 
Panini) arranged the words of the gana Sarvadi (1.2.27) in a 
different order (Kielhorn, Intro. Bhdsbya, 11.19). The fact, 
however, remains that the Gana-patha evidence is at best only 
secondary and should always be taken with caution. 

kasika, its value for panini an tradition— 


[< §L 

may infer 



The Kasika is now the only ancient, exhaustive, concrete and 
authoritative commentary on the Ashtadhy&yi. According to 
Haradatta it was written at Banaras ( Kdsishu bbavd) . Its 
importance for interpreting Panini cannot be overrated. 
Amongst previous commentaries Bhartrihari refres to Vritti- 
kdra Kuni (Kielhorn, Bhdsbya , Vol. II. Intro, p. 21, footnote) 
and Kaiyata mentions that Patanjali followed Kuni as an autho¬ 
rity ( Pradipa, 1.1.75, Bhdshyakdras-tu Kuni-darsanam asi - 
sriyat) . A comparative examination of the extent commentaries 
on Panini, Tripddl , Bhdgavritti in quotations, Kasika, Nydsa , 
Padamaf/jari) shows that each subsequent author was following 
the pre-existing Paninian tradition. 

An intensive study of the Kasika , reveals its immense in¬ 
debtedness to the Mahdbhdshya . In the first verse the author 
explicitly states his dependence on the Bhdsbya and also on an 
earlier commentary which unfortunately is left unnamed 
(Vr if tan Bhashye) . liven the perusal of a few s ft has will show 
how completely the Kasika relied on Patanjali for its material 
and the stock of its examples. The numerous illustrations in 
the Bhdsbya on IV.3.42 are bodily taken by the author of the 
Kasika, who did his work intelligently and not as a mere copyist 
of the older material. In discussing the meaning of Prachyi- 
Bharata (11.4.66) the Kdsikd replaces Audddlpkayana of Pat ut- 
jali by Arjunayana , the name of a tribe, nearer to its own time 
(cf. reference to Arjunayana in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta). 
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(tab ay be noted that the Kasika does not confine itself 

to the tradition of Patanjali, Katyayana and Panini. 

cited some older traditions showing that it considered 

range of material. The best illustration of this fact is to be 
found in the example to sutva 1.4.86, anu-Sakatdyanam vaiyd- 
karanah, i.e. 'all grammarians were lesser than Sakatayana.’ 
Sakatayana was a well-known predecessor of Panini. The Kasika 
here thus cites and conserves an older grammatical tradition, 
though Panini long ago had eclipsed the fame of Sakatayana. 
It also proves the tenacity of the tradition embodied in the 
examples (nddharaua) . There arc also a few other examples 
drawn from the earlier strata of grammatical tradition. 
STOCK-EXAMPLES —Patanjali states that the sutras were 
related to stock-illustrations called murdhdbhishikta udaharana 
(1.1.57; 1.144). According to Kaiyata they were so called be¬ 
cause they were accepted in common by all commentaries ( sarva - 
vrittish-udahritatvdt). They formed an essential part of the 
sttfra explanation, and were sometimes considered so important 
as to direct the course of subsequent discussion. The illustra¬ 
tion sdstri-syama on II. 1.5 5 is a case in point, which may be as 
old as Panini himself, for it was made by Katyayana the basis of 
one of his varttikas (T.398). 

PANINI AS A TEACHER —The title V ritti-sutra applied by 
Patanjali to Panini’s work (1.371) means that the sutras of 
Panini were the subject of a vritti or commentary, which was the 
result of his own teaching. Kautsa was a well-known disciple 
of Panini as mentioned by Patanjali ( upasedivan Kautsah 
Pdninim, II.l 15 ). The Kasika adds that he was a resident pupil 
('anushivdn ) of Panini and was directly instructed by him ( upa - 
susruvan, I1I.2.108). It may be accepted that Panini’s explana¬ 
tions ( Vritti ) formed the model and standard for later commen¬ 
taries on his sutras. 

Patanjali also makes the interesting assumption that Panini 
himself was responsible for explaining some of his sutras to his 
pupils in two different ways. As an example may be cited the 
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Patanjali enquires why there 
should be a doubt about the correct wording, and remarks that 
the Acharya (Panini) had taught his pupils both the alternative 
readings of the sutra (nbhayatha hydcharyena sishydh sutra ni 
pratipdditdh, 1 . 296 ). Even Katyayana was acquainted with 
the alternative wordings of this rule ( cf . vdrttikas 1 and 9 on 
1.4.1.) , for which he must have depended on a still earlier source, 
most likely Panini’s own explanation. In sutra V.1.50 ( Tad - 
dharati . bharad-vamsadibhyah ) , we have an example of the 
same rule being interpreted by the Kdsikd in two diiierent ways, 
on the authority of an unnamed commentary (apard vritii ) , 
which occasioned its remark that both the meanings of the sutra 
were expounded by Panini himself to his pupils. ( Sutr-drtha - 
dvayain-api chaitad-dchdryena sishydlp pratipdditdh ). The 
same unnamed commentary (apard vritti) further provides an 
alternative, but equally authoritative, explanation of sutra 
V.1.94 ( Tadasya Brahmacharyam ), on which the Kdsikd repeats 
the same statement (ubhayam api pramdnain nbhayatha sutra - 
pranayandt ). The case of sutra V.4.2 1 is similar. These instan- 
ces show that Panini became the originator of a tradition of 
sutra explanation which was handed down through an unbroken 
succession of Paninlya teachers and pupils following that; sys¬ 
tem ( / ad ad bite tadveda). Wc have already seen that in respect 
of the signs of vowels, nasalisation and svarita accent on them, 
the Paninlya grammar relied on an oral tradition which must 
have originated with Panini himself as a teacher ( Pratijn- 
anunasikyah Pduiitiydh, and Pratijnd-svaritdb Panini yah, 
Kasikd on 1.3.2 and 11). Kaiyata’s comment on the sloka- 
idrttika, tad-uiialpa-matcr-vacbanaih smarata (1. 4.51; I.335 ) 7 
points to the unbroken continuity of the tradition (agains\a 
avicbcbbcdam) . He also remarks that his own Trad?pa com¬ 
mentary on the Bbdshya was composed in accordance with th 
tradition (yalh-agamaih lidbdsye, Introductory Verses) 
NATURE OP THE ORIGINAL VYAKHYaNAS —Both 
Katyayana and Patanjali admit the necessity of a commentary 
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wydna ) to elucidate the words of the sutras (1.11). The 
Cailicst commentaries were of a simple nature intended for the 
practical purpose of teaching. They comprised the following 
elements: (1) charchd, or pad a-vigrab a, splitting up the sutra 
into its component parts; (2) ltddbarana, examples; (3) praty- 
udaharana, counter-examples; and (4) vaky-adhyahara , or 
anuvritti, repeating the words of a previous sutra to aid in the 
meaning of the subsequent sit trad The explanation emanating 
from the Sutrakdra or from those nearest to him in time must 
have been of this simple character. To them should be assigned 
illustrations like anu-Sakatayanaih vaiyakaranah (1.4.86), 
Sakatdyana-putrah (VI.2.133), Nanda-putrah (VI.2.133) re¬ 
ferring to both king Nanda and his son, and Nand-opakra- 
mdni mdndni 'the weights and measures were first standardised 
by king Nanda, (II.4.21). The historical value of such early 
illustrations will be discussed in their proper places. 


The antiquity and the genuineness of the Paninian tradition 
are factors which must weigh with us in assessing the value of 
whatever commentaries are now left to us. Every commentary 
should be viewed as a link and a very important link too, in the 
chain of Paninian interpretation. Dr. Kielhorn examining the 
question of the earlier authorities quoted in the Mahdbhdshya 
made the significant recognition that 'Katyayana was acquainted 
with the works of other scholars who, before him, had tried both 
to explain and to amend Panini’s grammar, and who had sub¬ 
jected the wording of the Sutras to that critical examination, 
which is so striking a feature of Katyayana’s own Varttikas,’ 
and also that 'between him and Patanjali there intervenes a 
large number of writers in prose and verse, individual scholars 
and schools of grammarians, who all have tried to explain and to 
amend the works of both P.inim .tod Katyayana.’ (hid. An/., 


4-1^ tTt=f sp.-rr: afrits A, I ; tt nfr n. . a i.-.T^rhf 
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106). The treatises of pre-Katyayana varttika writers 
and prc-Patahjali exponents of varttikas typified by sucb names 
as the Bharadvajlyas, Saunagas, Kunaravadava, Kroshtrlyas, or 
more faintly symbolised in references like kechid, apare, have 
become mere shadows. But those ancient masters passed on 
the fruits of their labours to Katyayana and Patanjali. As ob¬ 
served by Kielliorn: 'To what extent Katyayana and Patanjali 
were indebted to those that went before them, we shall never 
know; judging from the analogy of the later grammatical 
literature of India we may, in my opinion, certainly assume, 
that, like Panini himself, both have based their works on, and 
have preserved in them all that was valuable in the writings of 
their predecessors.’ (Ind. Ant., XVI. p. 106). This statement 
from one of the most eminent authorities on Indian grammar in 
recent times brings out the characteristic feature of the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian grammatical tradition from Panini to Patanjali, 
and the same with equal soundness holds good for the 
period from Patanjali to the Kasika. 
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CHAPTER II 

GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 

Section 1 . INTRODUCTORY 

The most important contribution of the Ashtadhydyl to 
the history of ancient India is its geographical information. The 
country, its mountains and ocean, forests and rivers, natural and 
territorial divisions ( janapadas ), towns and villages receive their 
full share of attention in the linguistic material dealt 
with by Panini. It is here that the grammarian can be credited 
with having created his material in a very real sense by under¬ 
taking an original survey of the place-names in the vast area of 
the country stretching from Kamboja (Pamir region) and 
KapisI (Begram in Afghanistan) to Kalinga (Orissa) and Sura- 
masa (Surma Valley in Assam). The question may be asked 
as to the raison d’etre of the rich geographical information that 
a work proclaimed to deal with grammar contains. 

The answer to this may be understood in this way. Place- 
names form an integral part of language which it is the object 
of grammar to discuss and regulate. The analysis which Panini 
has given of the underlying meanings which relate names of 
places to social life and background, shows conclusively that 
such names do not originate by mere accident, but are the out¬ 
come of social and historical conditions with which a people 
are intimately connected. These conditions are reflected in 
language in the geographical names. An etymological approach 
to the place-names of a country reveals to, us many a forgotten 
chapter of history and settlement on land, and the contribution 
that Panini makes in this re pect through his grammatical ex¬ 
positions possesses abiding historical value. He has 
given a list of endings of place-names by which geographical 
places are classified. Most of the names of the geographical 
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Originate, as he points out, from one or the other of the 
following factors: 

(1) 'this object is found in a particular place;’ 


(2) 'the place was founded ( nirvritta ) by such and 
such a person; 

(3) 'the place was the abode ( nivdsa ) of such a person, 
or a community;’ and 

(4) 'the place is located in proximity ( adnrabhava) to 
a known object.’ 


It will thus appear that places are here distinguished for their 
founders, their economic products, their historical associations 
and their proximity to monuments. These four descriptions 
are termed Chdturarthika, 'suffixes with four-fold meaning’. 

Panini also instances places which have lent their names 
to persons as the places of their own residence ( nivdsa ) , such as 
Mathura, or of their ancestors (abhijana, IV.3.90), such as 
Saindhava, 'one whose ancestors lived in Sindhu’. Besides per¬ 
sons, commodities may also be associated with places as their 
origin, e.g., the wine ( pbalaja-madbu ) known as Kdpisdyana 
which was known after the place of its origin called KapisI 
(IV.2.99). Animals also were called sometimes after the places 
of their origin, e.g., Rdhkava or Raiikavdyana, a bull bred in 
the Rahku country (IV.2.100) ; or Kachchha, a bull of Kach- 
chha country (IV.2.134). There may afso be other associations 
of names with places under the general rule stated in the 
sfttras IV.2.92143 ( Saishika ), e.g., Kasika, 'the cloth woven 
at Kasi’ (1V.2.116). An assemblage of meanings can be seen 
in Kdchchhaka which used to denote (a) an inhabitant of 
Kachchha, (b) the turban ( childj ) peculiar to its poeple, (c) 
their mannerisms in speech ( jalpita) and laughing (hasita ). 
The term Saindhava is also cited under this rule with reference 
to the above peculiarities of its people. 

Another class of geographical names is that of regions or 
provinces ( vishaya , IV.2.52-54), called after their peoples, e.g 
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'f a > “ lc region of the Sibis; A pv I taka, the region of the 
Apritas (=Afridis); M alavaka, the region of the Malava peo¬ 
ple. Similarly, Rdjanyaka (of the Rajanya tribe), Traigartaka 
(Kangra), Vdsdtika (of the Vasatis or the Ossadioi, Sibi in 
Baluchistan), Vairdtaka (Bairat in Jaipur), Audumbaraka, and 
so forth. The names according to vishaya seem to be based on 
the ethnic distribution of population over particular areas for 
the time being without reference to the form of government. 

Places were also named after the nature of their polity. 
Thus Panini divides janapadas into two classes, firstly j an a pad as 
under monarchy ( Ekardja ) enumerated in sutras IV. 1.168-176; 
and secondly janapadas as republics (Saiigha) , such as Vahika 
where flourished the Ayudhajlvl Sanghas (Military Republics). 

The suffixes applied to these names point to the types of 
government ( Tadraja ) associated with their names. 

This in short illustrates Panini’s scientific classification of 
place-names on the basis of the principles underlying their for¬ 
mation. 

Names of rivers, forests and mountains are noticed not in 
connection with any social or historical significance, but as 
examples of linguistic peculiarity, such as vowel-lengthening 
(VI.3.117-120) or cerebralisation (VIII.4.4-5). 

Katyayana and Patanjali following Panini add more ex¬ 
amples to his. For instance, under Salvavayava (IV. 1.173) 
Patanjali mentions the names of the states belonging to the 
Salva Janapada ( Bhdshya, 11.269); under sutra IV.1.172 illus¬ 
trating names of countries beginning with the letter //, Nichaka 
and NTpa (11.269) ; and under the Rajanya gana, Vasati, Dcva- 
yata, Bailvavana, Ambarlshaputra and Atmakameya, which 
probably go back to Panini himself (IV.2.12; 11.282). 
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Ch. II, Section 2. COUNTRY 

GEOGRAPHICAL HORIZON —Panini knew of a wider geo¬ 
graphical horizon. The extent of the country known to him is 
indicated by several landmarks mentioned in the sutras. The 
western-most point is Prakanva corresponding to the term Pari- 
kanioi mentioned by Herodotus and to the modern country of 
Ferghana. It may be noted that Panini names Rishi Praskanva 
in sutra YI. 1.153 and from this name is derived as a counter¬ 
example, as given by the Kasika, the name of the country called 
Prakanva. To the south of Ferghana lay Kamboja (IV.1.175 ) , 
which as will be shown later may be identified with the region 
of Badakshan-Pamir. South of it lay Kapisi (IV.2.99), capital 
of the kingdom of Kapisa, which may be identified with modern 
Kafiristan, south-east of the Hindukush. South of Kapisi was 
situated Gandhara (IV. 1.1 69) comprising the valley of the 
Kabul river, with its frontier outpost at Takshasilii (IV.3.93). 

There are also mentioned from west to east janapadas, of 
(1) Madra (IV.2.131), (2) Usinara (IV.2.118), (3) Kuru 
(IV.1.172), (4) Bharata, called also Prachya-Bharata as the 
dividing line between north (Udlchya) and east (Prachya) 
(IV.2. 113) . 

Eastern India is known by its divisions called ( 1) Kosala 
(IV. 1,171) (2) Kasi (V.2.116) (3) Magadha (IV.1.170) (4) 
Kalinga (IV.1.170) and Suramasa (IV.1.170). 

On the west side the country of Kachchha is mentioned 
(IV.2. 133), and also the islands of the adjoining sea (ami- 
samudra dvipa, 1V.3.10). 

Further up, modern Sind is mentioned under the name of 
Sauvlra. Panini had a direct knowledge of the country as he 
shows acquaintance with its social life (formation of its s dira - 
names) as will be explained later. 
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southern limit of his horizon is indicated by the men¬ 
tion of Asmaka (IV. 1 . 173 ) of which the capital as known from 
other sources was Pratishthana, modern Paithan on the Goda¬ 
vari. 


DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTRY— Udlchya and Prachya are 
the two broad divisions of the country mentioned by Panini, 
and these terms occur in connection with the linguistic forms 
known to the eastern and northern grammarians. The Udlchya 
country included Gandhara and Vahlka, the latter comprising 
Madra and Usinara, and possibly Trigarta also. The Kuru 
region in the south-east of the Punjab was contiguous with the 
Bharata janapada. The Bharata region separated the east from 
the west, as shown by Panini’s reference to Prachya-Bharata, 
on which Patanjali remarks that the proper Prachya country lies 
outside the sphere of the Bharatas (11.4.66; 1.493, anyatra 

prdg-grahane Bharata-grahanaiii no bhavati) . The river Sara- 
vatl mentioned in Panini (VI.3.120) formed according to 
commentators the boundary between the two divisions of 
Udlchya and Prachya. It may probably be identified with the 
Drishadvatl or Chitang flowing through Ambala district. 

Both Udlchya and Prachya were taken as the home ( Loka ) 
of standard Sanskrit both in Panini’s time and earlier. In the 
time of Patanjali, however, this became contracted to Arya- 
varta as the home of the sisbtas (persons proficint in the sdstras ) 
whose language set its norm. 
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Ch. II, Section 3. MOUNTAINS, 

RIVERS AND FORESTS 

Panini shows knowledge of the mountainous regions called 
Himalaya, with its perpetual snow ( himarit , IV. 1.49), its melting 
(hima-sratha, IV.4.29), uplands ( adhityaka ) and lowlands 
(npatyaka, V.2.34). In this connection the expressions 
Antargiri and Upagiri (with variant forms Antargiram and 
Upagiram, according to the opinion of dchdrya Senaka, V.4 
112) are especially noteworthy as proper names also known 
to the Mahdbhdrata , the former signifying Himalaya proper 
(Antargiri—'Heart of Himalaya’), same as Pali Mahahimavant 
or the Great Central Himalaya including its highest peaks, such 
as Gaurisankara, Nandadevi, Kedaranatha, etc., and the latter 
the sub-Himalayan region of low-lying peaks (Pali Chulla- 
Himavant). The Mahdbhdrata also adds Bahirgiri, signifying 
the outlying region of the Tarai (Sabha., 27.3). 

Panini mentions some particular hills: (1) Tri-kakut 
(V.4.147) so-called from its three peaks, a name first used in 
the Atharvaveda as the source of a salve (anjava) , which may 
be identified with the Sulaiman mountain, famous as the source 
of antimony all over the Punjab and Sind (probably same as 
Sauvlranjana; cf. VeJic Index, 1.329); (2) Vidura (TV.3.84) 
as the source of the precious stone called vaidurya, cat’s eye, 
which according to Patanjali was quarried at Valavaya and 
treated by the lapidaries in Vidura, probably Bidar (cf. Pargiter, 
Mark., p. 3 65, for Vaidurya as Satpura) ; (3) Kirhsulaka-giri 
(VI.3.117), to which the Ga/iapdtba adds five more names, viz., 
Salvakagiri, Anjanagiri Bhanjanagiri Lohitagiri, Kukkutagiri. 

These six names seem to be taken from some Bhuvankoska 
list, giving in order the ranges on the western frontiers from 
Afghanistan to Baluchistan. 

Starting from below, Salvakagiri is phonetically the name of 
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lying north-south between Sind and Baluchistan. 
To the west of it is the Makran chain of hills, the home of the 
Hingula river and Hingulaja goddess. Hingula seems to be the 
Prakrit form of Kimsulaka. It was also called by its synony¬ 
mous name, the Parada country, Pardene of classical writers, 
corresponding to "Par day ana of Patanjali (IV.2.99). Goddess 
Hingula of this place is of vermilion colour, also called Dadhi- 
parnl, because of its association with the ancient Scythian tribes 
of Dahae and Parnians. It was worshipped also as Nani, or 
Nana of antiquity. 

The next great range is that of Sulaiman mountains which 
as the source of a famous salve was rightly celebrated as Anjana- 
giri. With the other two ranges of Toba Kakad and Shingar 
to the west of it, Sulaiman with its triple chain was rightly 
called Trikakut which seems to have been its Vedic name 
(Atharva., IV.9.8), also recorded by Panini (V.4.147). 

The next step lands us into Afghanistan. Here we have 
cwo conspicuous mountainous ranges, viz., one in the north¬ 
east of Kabul called Hindukush and the other to the south-west 
of Kabul called Koh-i-Baba. The old name of Hindukush was 
Lohitagiri (cf. Kd'sika on IV.3.91 where the military highland¬ 
ers of Rohitagiri are referred), from which Afghanistan in 
medieval geography was called Roha (Ling. Survey of India, 
X, p.S). In the route of Arjuna’s conquest we read of Lohita 
with its ten tribes after Kashmir (Sabha., 27.17). This can 
apply only to Hindukush and its martial tribes occupying the 
valleys of Kohistan-Kafiristan. 

Sandwitched between the Sulaiman (Trikakut) and the 
Hindukush (Rohitagiri) we find a little to the west the Koh-i- 
Baba range which acts as the central watershed for the dispersal 
of waters to the south, west, north and east. A glance at the 
map of Afghanistan points to it most probably as being the 
Bhanjana-giri. 

The last name Kukkuta-giri seems to represent the com¬ 
paratively low peaks in the west of Afghanistan towards Herat 
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An Iranian geograhy were called Uparisaena, "The 
Falcon’s Perch”, and by the classical writers Taropamisus, with 
special reference to their low height. 


In sutra IV.3.91 Panini mentions peoples who lived by the 
profession of arms and were settled in hilly regions ( Ayudha - 
jivibhyaschhah parvate). Hridgola, Andhakavarta and 
Rohitagiri are mentioned as names of particular 

hills occupied by these military Highlanders. The 

mention of Rohitgiri suggests their identification 
with the mountainous tracts in Afghanistan known as Roha, 
the Tribal Area which is still the recruiting ground of good 
soldiery. In the M arkaitdeya V it ran a the home of the High¬ 
landers ( Parvatasrayinah, 57.56) is placed in the region of 
Nihara or Jalalabad (for which the Vdyii gives the true reading 
Nagarahara; Pargitcr, Mar. P., p. 345). It may be added that 
Patanjali gives several new names of mountain-dwellers, of 
which Malavat (11.287) is noteworthy as corresponding to 
Malakand, the mountainous district north of Dargai, the home 
of the Dargalas in the country south of the Swat river. 
FORESTS —Several names of forests are mentioned in sutras 
VIII.4.4-5. Of these the five names enumerated in the first sutra 
occur also in the Kotaradi gana giving a list of forest names 
(VI.3.117). Of these the Puragavana seems to be connected 
with Pataliputra as the Ganaratnamahbdadhi associates the 
Yakshi Puraga with Pataliputra (verse 291). Misrakavana 
appears to be the name of the well-known forest of Misrikh in 
Sitapur district. The Pali literature, however, makes Missaka a 
mythical forest of the Tavatimsa heaven ( Jafaka , VI.278; Diet. 
Pali Proper Names). The other names, Sidhraka-, Sarika-, 
Kotara- and Agrevana are unidentified. Similarly names like 
Saravana, Ikshuvana, Plakshavana, Amravana, Karshya- 
vana, Khadiravana and Piyukshabana included in sutra VIII \ 5 
cannot be definitely identified since Panini takes them 
both as proper and common names. Some of these proper 
names are known m Pali works; they may not have been big 
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)ut mere groves of trees situated in the vicinity of big 
towns. For example, Khadiravana occurs in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya as the birth-place of the teacher Revata who was the 
foremost of the forest recluses and called Khadiravanlya after 
the place of his birth. Similarly Saravana is said to have been 
a settlement in the neighbourhood of SravastI, where another 
great teacher Gosala Mankhaliputta was born. Amravana is 
said to have been attached to the city of Rajagriha, and also 
Kampilya. 

Forests of herbs and big trees (' Vibhashaiishadbi-vanaspafi- 
bhyah, VII.4.6) and those reserved for the grazing of cattle 
(gosbpada , VI.1.145; asitam-gavina aranya, V.4.7) are also 
mentioned. 

RIVERS —On the north-west frontier Panini mentions the 
river Suvastu (IV.2.77; Swat). This river with its tributary 
the Gaurl (mod. Panjkora) flowed through Gandhara of which 
the upper part was known as Uddiyana, famous for its 
blankets called pandu-kambala, mentioned by Panini (IV.2.11). 
The western capital of Gandhara was Pushkalavatl which is 
identified with modern Charsadda a little above the junction 
oi the Swat with the Kabul river. The Kdsika mentions 
Pushkaravatl as the name of a river in three siifras (IV.2.8J; 
VI.1.219; VL3.119) along with certain other names as Udum¬ 
baravatl, Vlranavatl, Masakavatl. Of these Masakavatl seems 


to be identical with the name of the river on which Massaga or 
Massatta, capital of the warlike people known as the Asvakaya- 
nas was situated. It is possible that Pushkalavatl and Masaka¬ 
vatl were the designation of only those particular portions of 
the river Swat where it flowed past by these two great towns of 
Gandhara in the south and north respectively. It may be added 
that Patanjali mentions Udumbaravatl, Masakavatl, Ikshumatl 
and Drumatl definitely as names of rivers (11.287). Of these 
Udumbaravatl may have flowed through the country of the 
And'unbar as, and Ikshumatl (also included in the Madhvadi 
gi mp, IV.2.86) is identical with a tributary of the Ganges re- 
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as Oxymagis by Arrian and now known as Ikhan (also 
Kalindl) flowing through Farrukhabad district. 

The next great river mentioned in the north-west is the 
Sindhu after which the country to its east was named Sindhu, 
the present Sind-Sagar Doab (IV.3.93). Taking its rise from 
the snows of western Kailasa in Tibet, the Sindhu first flows 
north-west for about half of its length, and then reaching the 
Darad country in the north-west of Kashmir and south of 
Little Pamir it takes a southward course along which lay its 
most famous places. A geographical feature of the Indus 
descending from the defiles of Dardistan is expressed in the 
grammatical formation Daradi Sindhuh, naming it after its 
immediate source (Prabhavati, IV.3.83). Emerging from the 
Darad highlands the river enters the Gandhara country with 
Swat or Uddiyana on its right and the ancient janapada of 
Urasa (mod. Hazara in N.W.F.P.) on its left until it receives 
its most important western tributary the Kabul river at Ohind, 
a few miles north of Attock where it is at present crossed by a 
bridge. Ohind was the ancient Udbhcinda, the place of tran¬ 
shipment of goods across the Sindhu and the spot where the 
great northern trade-route called Uttarapatha in siitra V.1.77 
crossed the river. Panini’s own birth-place, Salatura was a 
riparian town of the Indus situated at a distance of only about 
four miles from Ohind in the angle of the Kubha and the 
Sindhu. About sixty miles east of Ubhanda was Takshasila, 
the eastern capital of Gandhara, and at an equal distance to the 
west was Pushkalavatl (mod. Charsadda), its western capital. 
The trans-Indus country was known in ancient times as Parc- 
Sindhu (Sabhaparva , 51-11). Its famous breed of mares im¬ 
ported into India is mentioned by Panini as Piirc-vadava, ’the 
mare from beyond the border’ (VI.2.42). 

Varnu, corresponding to Bannu on the other side of the 
river is mentioned in a sutra, and also Gana-patha. The Bannu 
valley is drained by the rivers Kurram (Vedic Krumu) and the 
Gambila or Tochi which unite and flow into the Indus. The 
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commenting on sutra IV.2.103 speaks of Varnu desa 
named after the river Varnu ( Varnnr-vama nadas-tat-samipo 
deso Varnuh ). It appears that the Kurram river after it left 
the Kurram Agency and from the point where it enters the 
Bannu valley was named Varnu in ancient days. The place 
situated in proximity to Varnu is mentioned as Varnava 
(IV.2.77, gana Suvastvadi ) . Although Bannu (Edwardesabad) 
is a modern town founded only in 1848, the valley after 
which the town was named is mentioned in ancient texts. Op¬ 
posite Varnu, across the river, was situated the famous Kekaya 
janapada mentioned in sutra VII.3.2, comprising parts of the 
three modern districts Jhelum, Gujrat and Shahpur, adjoining 
which lay the Salt Range (Saindhava). To south of Kekaya 
was situated the Sindhu janapada lying north to south between 
the rivers Jhelum and Indus. Along the lowermost course of 
the river Sindhu was situated the ancient Sauvira janapada 
(IV.1.148), now known as Sind. 

Of the rivers of the Punjab, Panini mentions Vipas (Beas) 
and the wells dug on its north side (JJdak. cha Vipdsah, T \ .2. 
74). The northern wells were more stable as being on high 
and dry ground than those on the other side and the former 
were therefore distinguished by the peculiar accent on their 


names. 

Panini names two other rivers, Bhidya and IJddhya 
( Bhidy -oddhyau nade, III. 1. 115 ). Uddhya is the 
same as Ujh flowing through Jasrota district and falling into 
the Ravi ( Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XV, p. 73; located to 
the north-west of Madhopur on the Ravi, p. 107). On Panini 
TI.4.7 the Kdsikd illustrating the compound names of two rivers 
cites the example Uddhy-Eravati , that is Uddhya and Iravati, 
the former of which we must consider as a tributary of the 
latter on the analogy of Gahgd-Sonam, another example of the 
same rule, and of the counter-example Gaiiga-Yamune. Bhidya 
may be identified with a river named BaT, rising in Jammu about 
15 miles to the west of Ujh, and flowing into the Ravi in the 
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spur district. The names Uddhya and Bhidya suggest 
that they dried up in summer but flowed in torrents in the 
rains, as indicated by Kalidasa who describes their brisk and way¬ 
ward movements as those of lusty youths like Rama and 
lakshamana ( Raghttvatiisa , XI.8). 

DEVIKA— Panini also mentions the river Devika and what grew 
on its bank (Ddvikd-kiila, VII. 31.1), which Patanjali describes 
to be salt rice (III. 316). Pargiter rightly identified 
it with the river Deg (Mark. Vurdna, p. 292). According to 
the Vishnudharmottara Vurdna (1.67.15) the Devika flowed 
through the Madra country, and joined the Ravi according 
to the Vdinana (ch. 84). Rising in the Jammu hills, the Deg 
flows through Sialkot and Sheikhupura districts and joins the 
Ravi. In each rainy season it deposits on its banks layers of 
rich alluvium soil which produce rice of fine quality that are 
famous all over the Punjab and exported from Muridke and 
Kamoke towns, (cf. Jagannath Agarwal, On the Identification 
of the Devika, JUPHS, 1944, Pt. II, pp. 76-79). 

Panini mentions another river Ajiravatl (VI.3.119) the 
Achiravatl of Pali texts (modern Rapti) on which stood Sravas- 
tl. The next river mentioned in this region is Sarayu (VI.4. 
174) of which the Rapti is a tributary. It may be noted that 
Sarayu was also the name of a river in remote Rigvedic India 
flowing past Herat (derived from Hari-Rud; cf. Old-Persian 
Harayu from Vedic Sarayu). Darius I (516 B.C.) in his ins¬ 
cription mentions Haraiva , the people of Harayu, equal to 
Panini’s Sdrava. In the Elamite version of the Behistun in¬ 
scription occurs the name Arriya (=Haraiva---Gk. Aria with 
its capital at Heart). 

Another river Rathaspa is mentioned in the Gana-pdtha to 
siitra Vl.1.157 ( Bhashya , III. 96, Rathaspa mull). This name 
occurs in the faimintya Brahmana (Calami, JB., Extract 204) 
and in the Adiparva (172.20) where it is one of the seven sacred 
rivers between Sarasvatl on the one side and Gandakl on the 
other. Most probably it was a river of Panehala and the name 
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to Rhodopha which is mentioned by the Greek 
writers as marking an important stage on the great royal road 
irom the frontier to Pataliputra. Rhodopha is stated there to 
be 119 miles from the Ganga; although it is called a town but 
the mention of the stages generally between two well-known 
rivers as Jhelum and Beas, Sutlej and Jamna, suggests its having 
been the name of a river (Megastbanes, Fragm. LVI; Rawlinson 
Intercourse between India and the Western World, p. 64). 
the distance of 119 miles lands us on the banks of the Ramaganga 
which is the only big river between the Ganga and the Sarayu 
to present difficulties of crossing so as to merit the name Rath- 
astha, given to it in the Vedic period, and which is still in its 
upper course known as Ruhut or Ruput (Imp. Gazetteer, U. P., 
1.166). The distances from Hastinapur on the Ganga to 
Bareilly on the Ramaganga, and from Bareilly to Kanauj where 
the Ramaganga falls into the Ganga, are equal to the stages of 
the Royal Road mentioned by Megasthenes from the Ganga 
at Hastinapura to the town of Callinipaxa identified with 
Kanauj as the river Kalindl joins the Ganga near it. 

Rathaspa or Rathastha as the name of a river occurs as an 
independent siitra in the BJktantra Vrati'sakhya (sutra 209). 

Saravatl is mentioned in sutra VI.3.120 (Saradinam cha). 
Several rivers lay claim to this name (cf. Dey’s Gcog. Diet.), 
the most famous one was that which separated the UdTchya 
from the Prachya country already noted. 

Of the rivers of Central India (now Vindhya-Pradesa) 
Panini mentions Charmanvati (Chambal, VIII.2.12). 

Panini uses the term Rumanvat, which the Kasika connects 
with a place producing salt (Lavana-sabdasya rumana-bhavo 
nipatyaie ). The form Rumanvat may have been based on the 
name Ruma, a river or lake in the district of Sambhar in Ajmer 
which is also the source of the river Lunl. 

DFSER.T REGIONS — Panini mentions a desert region as 
dhanva (IV.2.121), of which two examples are cited by Patan- 
jali, viz. Pare-Dhanva and Ashtika (TI.298), and another by 
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_ %ikd as Airavata. Pare-dhanva literally means 'across 

the desert,’ which seems to refer to the region called Thar-Parkar 
to the west of the Marusthala desert of Rajasthan. Ashtaka- 
dhanva seems to be the name of the desert region of the 
Attock district which is called Dhanni, probably from dhanva. 
East Gandhara included the desert of Attock and the hilly tracts 
of Rawalpindi called Prith janapada, both of which are preser¬ 
ved in the joint name Dhanni-Pothowar. The Bhlshma-parva 
(VI. 7) places Airavata-varsha beyond the Sita or Yarkand 
river in Chinese Turkestan where we may look for Airavata 
Dhanva in the desert regions of Central Asia. 
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Ch. II, Section 4. JANAPADAS 

An important geographical term used by Panini is Jana- 
pacla, which was both a state and a cultural unit, its culture 
counting more than its geography. Its cultural integrity was 
reflected and preserved in the manners, customs and above 
all the dialect of its people. The citizens of the same ( samana) 
janapada were called sajanapadah (VI.3.85). The janapadas 
known to Panini are the following:— 

1 . Kamboja (IV.1.175). Gandhara, Kapisa, Balhlka, 
and Kamboja are the four janapadas the relative 
positions of which should be clearly understood. 
Of these Gandhara extended from Takshasila, its 
eastern capital to the river Kunar, its western boundary, and 
from the river Kabul in the south to Swat in the north. Next 
to it was the kingdom of Kapisa coinciding with modern Kafiri- 
stan and occupying the whole area between the river Kunar and 
the Hindukush The latter mountain identified as Rohitagiri 
separated Kapisa from Balhlka. Sometimes Kapisa politically 
formed part of Gandhara, as in the reign of Darius, and then 
the name Gandhara was applied to both of them. In none of 
. these three janapadas can Kamboja be included. It stands as 
a separate janapada , which Lassen correctly identified with the 
head-waters of the Oxus comprising the Ghalcha-speaking areas 
of Pamir. 

This identification is also supported by important linguistic 
evidence, viz. that the root sava 'to go’ which 
was noticed by Yaska as a peculiarity of Kamboja speech (Sava- 
tir-gatikarmd K'ambojcshveva bbdshyate, Nirukta, II.2), is still 
current there. (Cf. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 
X, pp. 468, 473, 474, 476, 500, etc; Jayachandra, Bhdrata- 
Bhumi, pp. 297-303). The Kambojas are known as Kambu- 
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the Old-Persian Inscriptions. In the Aitareya Brah- 
mana the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras are described as 
living beyond the Himalaya (VIII. 14); and in the Vaihsa 
Brahmana Kamboja Aupamanyava is spoken of as a pupil of 
Madragara, from which the Vedic Index postulates a possible 
connection of the Uttaramadras with the Kambojas, who pro¬ 
bably had Iranian as well as Indian affinities, ( Vedic Index, 
1.84, 138 cf. also Jean Przyluski, An Ancient People of the 
Punjab: The Udumbaras, Journal Asiatique, 1926. p.ll show¬ 
ing that Balhlka was an Iranian settlement of the Madras; Bal- 
hlka-Uttaramadra). 

2 . Prakanva. The name is a corollary to Praskanva in 
siltra VI. 1.1 5 3 and is stated by the Kusi/id to have been a country 
(desa) . It should be identified with the people mentioned by 
Herodotus as Parikanioi , (modern Ferghana, Sten Konow, 
Kbarosbtbl his., p. xviii) who are said to have formed part of the 


empire of Darius. Prakanva was thus situated immediately 
to the north of Kamboja or the Pamir region. 

3. Gandhara. Panini mentions both the Vedic form 
Gandhari as the name of the janapada and its people in siltra 
IV.1.169, and its later form Gandhara in the ganas to IV.2.133 
and IV.3.93. Gandhara extended from the Kabul Valley to 
Takshasila. Two towns of Gandhara are mentioned, viz. 
Takshasila, its eastern capital, and Pushkalavatl, the western, 
The latter occurs in a gana as the name of a river on which the 
town stood. The Greeks refer to it as Peucclaotes (modern 
Charsadda, situated near the junction of the Swat with the 
Kabul). The Pushkalas of the Markandeya Parana must be the 
people of this region. The country between the rivers Suvastu 
and Gaurl was known as Uddiyana which Katyayana mentions 
as Aurdayana (Bbasbya, IV.2.99; 11.292). It was considered 
in ancient days a part of Gandhara. A special variety of blan¬ 
kets known as pdndn-kambala (IV.2.11) was a product of 
Gandhara. Gandhara is also known to the Atbarvavcda for its 
wool. 
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Sind/m. Sindhu was originally the name of the river, 
which gave its name to the whole country. The term Sindhu 
was corrupted to Hi(n)du in the Old Persian inscriptions of 
Darius I (516-485 B. C.) and to Indus by the Ionian (=Panini’s 
Havana) Greeks. Sindhu as a janapada may be identified with 
Cind-Sagar Doab, the region between the Jhelum and the Indus. 
Most of it is now the sandy desert of Thai. 

5. Sauvira (1V.1.148). Panini mentions Sauvira and 
gives valuable social history of the region. It was the home of 
many gotras of which he names two, Phantahriti and Mimata, 
and the Kasikd following, an old tradition adds Bhagavitti, 
Tarnabindava, Akasapeya, Yamunda and Suyama. Bhagavitti 
is also mentioned by Patanjali (11.243) and may be identified 
with the present Bugti tribe on the northern border of Sind, 
numbering about thirty thousand. Panini mentions Sarkara 
or Sarkara (modern Sukkur on the Indus) as a town (IV.2.83) 
The name was suggested by its proximity to the rocky region 
(sarliarayah adurabhavah) on the borders of which Sukkur is 
situated. 

Pali literature mentions Rauruka (modern Rori in Upper 
Sind) as the capital of Sauvira. 

6 . Brdhmanaka. It is mentioned in Panini’s siitra 

V. 2.71. Patanjali definitely calls it a janapada {Brahman ako 
ndma janapadah , 11.298). The significance of its name is 
brought out by the Kasikd, which describes it as the land of 
Brahmins who were ayudhajivins or followers of military art, 
(yatrayudhajli ino Brdhmanah san/i) . Their military traditions 
continued up to the time of Alexandar whose invasion they re¬ 
sisted with patriotic heroism (Plutarch, Alex., 59 ). The Greeks 
call them Bracbmanoi and locate them in middle Sind ( Arrian , 

VI. 16), of which the capital is still called Brahmanabad (Cun¬ 
ningham, Ancient Geog., p. 310). 

It may be noted that even Rajasekhara (9th century A. D.) 
names Brahmanavaha ('abode of Brahmanas') as one of the 
janapadas of the west. The Muslim geographers called Brah- 
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It may be noted that Patanjali mentions two formations 
a-Brahmauaka and a-Vrishalaka as names of countries (1.301), 
corresponding to Saudrayana and Brahmanaka respectively. 

Saudrayana or the Sudra country is mentioned along with 
other names in the garia Aishukari (IV.2.14) which denoted 
names of countries after their peoples ( Vishayo dese) . Like 
the Brahmanas, the Saudrayanas (=Greek Sodrae) also are 
mentioned as having opposed Alexandar. Cunningham treats 
the present Soda Rajputs of south-east Sind around Umarkot as 
their descendants ( Ancient Geog., p. 291). Diodorus couples 
the Sodrae with the Massanae as occupying the opposite banks 
of the ^Indus. Cunningham equates the Massanae with the 
Mansamaioi of Ptolemy, which name corresponds to the 
Masurakarna (derivative Mausurakarna) of the Gana-pdtha 
(II.4.49; IV.1.112). 

7. Apakara. This name is mentioned along with Sindhu 
in siitra IV.3.32, to explain the forms Apakaraka and Apakara, 
denoting its products. It may be identified with Bhakkhar on 
the Indus in Mianwah district. 




8. Vdraskara (VI. 1.157). This is mentioned in the 
gana Paraskara-prahhriti. Patanjali treats it as a countr\ 
(Pdraskaro desab, III.96). The name corresponds to Thara- 
Parkara (Thara being the Sindhi form of Thala meaning dry 
country or desert, as opposed to Kachchha or jdngala country), 
one of the biggest districts of Sindh which once denoted the 
whole of its south-eastern part up to the coast of the Great Rann 
of Kachchha or Kachchha-Irina. 

The Tpiktiintra takes the name Paraskara as that of a moun¬ 
tain, and the term Farakara for non mountainous region, such 
as the Thar-Parkar district (Para parvatv , XV.5M0, Suryakant’s 
edition, p. 41). 

9. Kachchha (IV.2.133). Kadichha represented the 
water-logged portions in the south as against the dry desert area 
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aortli. Kachchha was historically connected with Sindh 
forming its province in the seventh century when Yuan Chwang 
visited the country. Cunningham says that Kachchha and 
Parkar have always been linked together ( Anc . Geog., p. 347). 
Panini also refers to the names of towns ending in Kachchha 
(IV.2.126), which were mostly situated along the coast from 
Bhrigu-Kachchha to the province of Kachchha. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the Kachchha janapada were known as Kachchhaka, and 
a reference to their peculiarities in speech, laughing and 
dress has already been noted. 


10. Kekaya (VII.3.2). The descendants of the Kshat- 
triyas of the Kekaya janapada were known as Kaikeya. The 
ancient Kekaya janapada consisted of the territory now com¬ 
prised in the three districts of Jhelum, Shahpur and Gujerat. 


11. Madra (IV.2.131). Madra was a part of the Vahika 
country, as already seen, with its capital at Sakala, modern 
Sialkot. Panini mentions two divisions of Madra, Purva 
(Eastern) and Apara (Western) ( Diso’Madrdndm , VIT.3.13; 
also IV.2.108). Purva-Madra extended from the Ravi to the 
Chenab and Apara-Madra from the Chenab to the Jhelum. 


In the Mahdbharata Sakala is mentioned as the 
chief city of the Vahlkas on the Apaga river. Patanjali also 
mentions Sakala as a Vahika-gttiwfl (IV.2.104; 11.294; cf. also 
Kdsikd, IV.2.117). Panini does not explain the derivation of 
the name Vahika. Katyayana, however, derives it from bit his, 
'outside,’ with the suffix tkak (IV.1.85.S). This seems to agree 
with the epic description of Vahika as the country of five rivers 
but lying outside the pale of Aryan society ( dharma-bahya ), 
devoid of religion ( nashta-dharma ) and impure ( asv.chi ) 
Karnaparva, 44.7.32). 

12. Usinara (IV.2.118. Panini mentions Usmara as a 
part of Vahika (cf. Kdsika on IV.2.118, Usinareshu ye Vdhi/ia- 
gi dvidh) . In the Gopatha Brdhmana the Uslnaras are regarded 
as northerners (II. 9, Savasosinareshu Udichyeshu). 
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Panini names three divisions of the Vahika country, 
viz. Kekaya, Uslnara and Madra to which is to be added the 
fourth division Savasa. Of these Kekaya and Savasa may be 
located between the Jhelum and the Chenab, the first in the 
south and the second in the north respectively, and Madra and 
Uslnara between the Chenab and the Ravi in the north and 
south respectively. The divisions become clear on the map. 

The Divyavaddna refers to the Svasas in Uttarapatha with 
headquarters at Takshasila to which Asoka was deputed by his 
father Bindusara as Viceroy to quell their rebellion. The name 
Savasa or Svasa seems to be preserved in the modern name 
Chhibha comprising Punch, Rajauri and Bhimbhara. In litera¬ 
ture the Usinaras are often associated with the Sibis (Gk. Siboi) 
whose chief town Sibipura has been identified with Shorkot, 
headquarters of a Tehsil in the Jhung district. 


13. Ambashtha. It is mentioned by Panini in sutra 
VIII.3. 97, and is stated by Patanjali to be implied in sutra 
iV.1.171 as the name of a jaitapada under a monarchy. Th>v 
locates them in the north-west and describes t.hem 
as a kings’ll'^. The Ambashthas may be taken as Gk. Abasta.'ioi 
or Sambastai on-fie lower course of the Chenab ( Invasion of 
Alexander , p. 155). 


14. T rigarta. It is mentioned by Panini as an. Ayudbajt- 
vi Sai/gba, and a Confederation of Six States known as Trigar.u- 
Shashtha (V.3.116). The Trigarta t - H v, although in itself 
marked out by natural boundaries from tne rest of the province, 
was partitioned into smaller territorial divisions or janapaJas. 
The name Trigarta denotes the region drained by the three 
rivers, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, and corresponds to the Jalandhar 
group ot states which had retained their geographical identity 
all these years. Jalandharayana is mentioned in the Rajanyadi 
group (IV.2.53). 


Patanjali mentions Patamprastha as a Vahika-grama (11.298) 
It may be identified with Paithan or Pathankot, situated at the 
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of the Kangra valley and at one time the capital of the 
Audumbaras (Cunningham, A.S.R., XIV, p. 116; also V,p. 
113). 

The central portion of Trigarta formed by the valley of the 
Beas was also named Kuluta (same as Uluka of the Sabhaparva, 
27.5-16), now known as Kulu. Its ancient capital was at 
Nagara on the Beas, a name included in the Katryadi gana 
(IV.2.95). 

Mandamatl (Yavadi gana, VII.29) was perhaps modern 
Mancli, lying to the south of Kuluta. Panini makes special 
mention of the Bhargayana gotra in the Trigarta country 
(IV.1.111). 

15. Kalakuta (IV .1.173), It is mentioned as a janapada 
under a king. The Sabhaparva calls it Kalakuta and makes it 
a part of Kulinda ( Kulinda-vishaye , 26.3) which was con¬ 
quered by Ariuna. Panini’s Kuluna ( Gana-pat-ha, IV.2.133 
and IV.3.93) seems to be the same as Kulinda and later Kuninda. 
Kulinda (Gk. Kulindrini) was known to Ptolemy as an exter 
siV country including the region of the lofty mountains wh^ein 
the Beas, the Sutlej, the Yamuna and the Ganga had the'-- sources 
(McCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 105, 109). The KalakiV* lay some¬ 
where in this area, with possible traces of i*> name in modern 
Kalka r.n the Simla hills. 

16. Kuru (IV. 1.172). It w»> known to Panini as a jana- 

pad a and a kingdom. He aW mentions the town of flastina- 

pura (VI.2.101), whir 1 was its capital. The region between 
the triangle of Thaneshwar, Hisar and Hastinapur was distin¬ 
guished by three different names: Kuru-rashtra proper between 
the Gahga and the Yamuna with its capital at Hastinapura; 
Kurujahgala equal to Rohtak, Hansi, Hissar; and Kuru-kshetra 
to the north with its centre at Thaneshwar, Kaithal, Karnal. 
The Kakika mentions all the three as distinct geographical units 
(Kuravascha Kurukshetram cha Kuru-Kur ukshc tram, Kura - 
ra\cha Kurujdhgalam cha Kuru-Kurujih&alani , 11.47). The 
name Asandlvat, the place with the king’s throne where Jana- 
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Parlkshit is stated in the Mahdbhdrata to have performed 
his sacrifice, is also noticed by Panini (VIII.2.12). Panini also 
refers to the householders’ way of life obtaining amongst the 
Kurus (Kuru-gdrhapatain, VI.2.42) as against the ascetic way. 


It seems to be akin to the Kuru-dhamma of the Jdtaka of that 
name which insisted on the purity of family life and the culti¬ 
vation of proper domestic relations and virtues ( Kmiidhamma 
Jdtaka, Vol. Ill, No. 276), a way of life and philosophy that are 
reflected in the basic doctrine of the Bhagavadgitd expounded 
in Kurukshetra. 

17. Salva. Panini mentions Salva (IV.2.135), Salveya 
(IV.1.169) and Salvavayava (IV. 1.173) as three distinct jana- 
pada units which were monarchies. Of these Salva seems to 
have been the parent state, Salveya equal to Salvaputra, a 
collateral branch, and Salvavayava, a bunch of kingly states 
which the enterprising Salvas either brought under their con¬ 
quest or planted during the course of their colonising activity. 
The last although confined to a limited geographical horizon 
in the central and north-eastern Punjab, were in relation to 
each other not geographically contiguous. 

The Salva is mentioned as a pair janapada with Matsya 
as early as the Gopatha Brdhmana (1.2.9) and also in the same 


group in the Mahdbhdrata (Bhlshmaparva, 10.3) where the 


Salvas, the Madreyas and the Jangalas are juxtaposed. Matsya 
with its capital at Virata (Bairat in Jaipur) provides a fixed 
point and Salva should be located near that region. Miking 
allowance for the position of the other known janapadas, the 
only place left for Salva coincides with the territory extending 
from Alwar to north Bikaner. It may be mentioned that the 
Salvas were an ancient people who seem to have migrated from 
the west through Baluchistan and Sindh where they left traces 
of their name in Salvaka-giri (mentioned by Panini in the 
Gana-pdtha to VI.3. 117), the present Hala mountain, and 
then advancing towards north SauvTi.i and along the Sarasvatl 


finally settled in north Rajasthan. Of their intrusion towards 
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some dim intimation is preserved in an old Vedic 


Sdlveyaka. The Salveyakas are mentioned as a separate 
people in the Mahdbharata, grouped with the Matsyas in their 
fight with king Susarma of Trigarta (Virataparva, 29. 2). 
They must be the same as Salvaputra mentioned in the 
Udyogaparva (4.24) amongst kings to whom the Pandavas 
were to send emissaries. The name Salvaputra may still be 
traced in Alwar, which is in the same geographical sphere. 
The Salveyas stood in relation to the Salvas as the Madreyas to 
the Madras (Bhishmaparva 10.37). 

Sdlvdvayava. Of the several member states grouped in the 
Salavavayava confederacy, the Kdsikd mentions six, viz. 1. 
Udumbara, 2. Tilakhala, 3. Madrakara, 4. Yugandhara, 5. 
Bhulihga and Saradanda (IV.1.173). 


Udumbara. The Udumbara (also Rajnyadi group, IV. 
3.53) territory is fixed by the find-spots of their coins in the 
Kangra valley, between the Ravi and the Beas, and at Pathankot 
in Gurdaspur district at its mouth (Allan, Coins of Ancient 
India, Intro.p. lxxxvii). Udumbaravatl as a river-name 
{Bhashya, IV.2.71; II. 287) might be some tributary flowing 
through the Udumbara country on which the town of the 
same name was situated. 

Tilakhala. Looking at the map of this region we find 
that the area south of the Reas comprising Hoshiarpur district, 
where even today sesamum forms the main crop should be 
indentified with Tilakhala ('the threshing-floors of tila’) . 
finis 1 ilakhala and Udumbara were immediate neighbours, 
and the former appear to be the same as the Tilabharas of the 


1 Yaugandbarireva no rajeti Sah’ir-avddisbuh, Vivritta-cbakra dsinas- 
thena Yamuttc tava. 

A he Salva women turning their wheels and sitting on thy banks, O 
Yamuna, have told us that their king is a Yaugandhari.’ (Un ancien 
pcuplc du Panjab: Les Silva, Journal Asiatique 1929, (pp. 311-3S4) p. 314). 
Keith consicers a reference to war like raid more plausible. 
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llshmaparva, 10.51) 1 . 

Madrakara. The Madrakaras, as pointed out by Prof. 
Przyluski, signifies the warrior-troops of the Madras (Les 
Salva, Journal Asiatique, 1929, pp. 311-3 54; from old Persian 
kara meaning 'army’). Their connection with the SalVas was 
the outcome of an important event in the history of the two 
peoples, viz. the marriage of the Madra princess Savitri with 
the Salva prince Satyavan (Vanaparva, 279.15). It appears 
that consequent to this marriage three new small kingdoms 
came into existence for which distinct names have been preserv¬ 
ed, e.g. 1. Savitrlputrakah, 2. Madrakarah and 3. Salvasenyah. 
The first represented the hundred sons of Savitri and Satyavan 
mentioned both in the Mahabhdrata (Vanaparva, 283. 12; 
Karnaparva, 4.47) and in the Gana-pdtha (V.3.166, Damany- 
adi gana ). Putra denoted a clan as in the names Kehar-potre, 
Chanan-potre, etc. amongst the Arora Khattris of the Punjab, 
or in such old designations as the Sakyaputras. The Madra¬ 
karas and the Salvasenayah (Skt. scud corresponding to Iranian 
kara; Bhishmaparva 10,59), were smaller kingdoms of such 
warrior chiefs as were-lent both by the Madras and the Salvas 
in order to rehabilitate Savitri and Satyavan who were bereft 
of their kingdom and married in £xile. 

Madrakara and Bhadrakara appear to be variants of the 
same name (madra—bhadra, sutras II.3.73 and V.4.67). It 
seems that Bhadra situated on the Ghaggar near the north-east¬ 
ern border of Bikaner marks their old home. 

Yugandhara. Yugandhara should be some where in the 
region of the Yamuna, since the Salva women spinning on its 
banks, as mentioned above, invoked Yaugandhari as their king. 
It may be located in Ambala district between the Sarasvati 

1 Vulgate 9.5J; Poona edition gives tilakiih in the text and Tilabhara 

in the foot-note. . 

2 Vulgate 9.61. Poona edition gives Sarvascnyah in the text and 
balvasenayah in the foot-note. For Sarvascnayah cf. P.inini, V 3 ng. 
Kasikd, VIII. 1.5. 
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upper Yamuna, where Jagadhari, probably is a relic 
of the old name. 
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Bbulihga. The Bhulihgas should be identified with the 
Bolingde of Ptolemy settled in the north-west of the Aravallis. 
Bhuliiiga seems to be the same as Kulinga mentioned in the 
Mabdbbdrata (BhTshmaparva, 10.38) 1 and the Rdmdyana on 
the route connecting Saketa and Kekaya at the point where 
the Saradanda river was crossed (Ayodhyakanda, 68.16). 

Saradanda. The Saradandas must have been settled along 
the Saradanda river mentioned above. Nothing is known 
about it, but the first part of the two names Saradanda and 
Saravatl points to their being one and the same river. The 
latter formed the boundry between the Prachya and the 
Udlchya divisions of India and may be identified with the 
Drishadvatl or Chitang. 

Ajamldba and Ajakranda. Patanjali adds to this list 
three other names, viz. 1. Bodha, 2. Ajakranda and 3. Ajam- 
Idha. (IV.1.170; 11.289). The prefix Aja in the last two 
names has reference to a local cult deity Asura Ajaka with 
whom king Salva was identified as its incarnation (Adiparva, 
61.17). 2 

Bodha. The Bodhas occur also in the list of the BhTshma ¬ 
parva (10.37-38) in the same group as the Kulingas, the Salvas 
and the Madreyas. Patanjali also mentions them along with 
the Udumbaras (II.4.S8; 1.489). 

An important economic feature of the Salva country was 
its special breed of bulls mentioned as Salvaka by Panini 
(IV. 2 . 136). The Salva janapada also provided recruits for 
the infantry known in those days as Salva padati (IV.2.135). 

1 The critical edition records Kalihga in the text and Kulinga in the 
foot-note; but all the janapaclas in this list e.g. Salva, Madrey, Jangala, 
Surasena, Bodha and Kuru-Panchala being of the Punjab-Rajputana region, 
the original reading must be taken to be Kulinga and not Kaliiiga, as 
supported by a Kashmir MS. also. 

"Vulgate 67.17; Poona edition gives mall a in the text and Salva in 
the footnote. 
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jPatiini xurrher mentions a particular item in the Salva dietary, 
the porridge known as Salvika yavdgu made of barley, which 
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is still a favourite food of the people in Bikaner and Jaipuc 
states, i.e. the area which was formarly the Salva janapada. 

18. Pratyagratha (IV.1.173). It is the name of a jana¬ 
pada in Panini. While Patahjali and the Kdsikd are silent on 
this name, we have the later authority of Hemachandra re¬ 
ferring to the Pratyag-rathas as belonging to the Ahichchhatra 
region ( Abhidhdnachintdmani , 4. 22). It may be noted that 
Panini mentions the river named Rathastha (=Ruhut or 
Ramaganga), 'that which brings the chariot to a halt,’ a 
meaning suggested by Pratyagratha also. It may be taken as 
the 'chariot’ of Aryan advance marching towards the east. 

19. A] ad a (IV.1.171). Nothing is known about this 
janapada. It is connected with the grazing of goats. It may 
be taken to be the Etawah district, the region between the 
Chambal and the Yamuna, famous for its goats (Hindi 
jamndpdri bakrl). 

20. Ranku (IV.2.100). Panini uses the term Ranka- 
vaka for a native of Ranku. He also mentions the terms 
Rankavavayana and Rankava to indicate what was non-human, 
as examples of which the Kdsikd mentions the Rdiikavdyaua 
bull and the Rail Lav a blankets. It may be noted that Rangka 
is the name of a language used in parts of Almora district (Mod 
Chandra, Indian Costume, Bhdrtiya Vidya, Vol. I, p. 46, foot¬ 
note; for the Rangka language see, Linguistic Survey of India, 
Vol. Ill, pt. I, p- 479). So the Ranku janapada may have been 
located in this region which was the home of woollen blankets. 
The area of ancient Ranku must have been much bigger titan 
at present. 

21. Bharadvaja (IV.2.14J). The Kasika states clearly 
that Bharadvaja in this sutra is not a gorira name but a country. 
As Pargitcr has remarked Bharadvaja is often mentioned in the 
Uahdbhdrata in connection with the upper part of the Ganges 
near the hills, and the Bharadvajas were the people living in 
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{Mark. P nr ana, p. 320). Panini mentions the 
Atreyas as a division of the Bharadvajas {Gana-patha Asvadi, 
IV.1.110, Atrcya Bharadvaje ), and the Mahabharata and the 
Mdrkandeya Parana also group them together. 

22. Kosala (VI. 1.171). As seen above this figures as 
one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas of the Pali texts. Its town 
SravastI is mentioned by Panini in a Gana-patha; also the two 
terms Sarayu and Ikshvaku in siitra VI.4.174. Patahjali men¬ 
tions Ikshvaku as a janapada (IV.2.104; 11.298) which was 
obviously the same as Kosala. 

23. Kasi (IV.2.116). Panini does not mention Kasi as 
an independent monarchy like Kosala, and Magadha. The 
omission may be accidental, or due to political reasons reflecting 
the condition when Kasi lost its separate identity and was under 
the control of Magadha. Panini also mentions the term 
Varanasi (the capital of the Kasi janapada) in a gana 
IV.2.97, and its citizens as Vdrdnaseya. 

24. Vriji (IV.2.131). It was the name of a janapada. 
Its citizens were called Vrijika. 

25. Magadha (IV.1.170). It was a famous monarchy in 
Pan ini’s time, as we know from other sources. A Kshattriya 
descendant of the Magadha tribe was termed a Magadha. 

26. Kaliiiga (IV.1.170). Panini mentions Kalihga as a 
janapada with a monarchy. Probably in his time the bound¬ 
aries of Kalihga and Magadha touched each other. 

27. Sitramasa (IV.1.170). As already noted this jana¬ 
pada may be identified with the Surma Valley and Hill District 
of Assam. 


28. Avauti (IV. 1.175) , an independent janapada with 
a monarchical government. Its capital Ujjayinx is referred to 
in the Gana-patha (IV.2.82; IV.2.127). 

29. Kunti (IV.1.175). Patanjali instances Kunti and 
Avanti as janapada names ending in short i and implied in 
siitra IV. 1.171. The Mahabharata speaks of Kunti as the 
region through which flowed the Asva Nadi (Vanaparva, 
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a tributary of the Chambal (Dey, Geog. Diet., p. 
109). Kunti must be identified with the region of Kontwar in 
Gwalior State, through which flows the Kumari river. Panini 
also refers to the compound names Kunti-Surdshtrah and Cbinti- 
Surdsbtrdh indicative of the period when the royal houses of 
Kunti and Chinti were tied to Surashtra (VI.2.37). 

This phenomenon belongs to Mahabharata polity when the 
royal house of Kunti under Dantavakra and of Chinti under 
Sisupala suffered a reverse by Krishna and were tied to the 
political wheels of Surashtra. Chinti seems to be the old name 
of Chedi. 


30. Asmaka (IV.1.173). Panini also refers to the pair 
names Avantyasmakah, showing their geographical proximity 
(VI.2.12). Asmaka is named Assaka in Pali texts with its capital 
at Paithan (Pratishthana) on the Godavari. 

Panini refers to Taitila-kadru (VI.2.42) which is mention¬ 
ed after Pare-vadavd, 'a mare from across the Indus’ and may 
have denoted a tawny-coloured mare of the Taitila country. 
Kautilya refers to horses imported from Taitila ( Artbasdstra , 
11.30). The Mahabharata refers to horses of partiridge colour 
as tittirakalmdsba (Sabhaparva, 28.6; 19) which seems to be 
an equivalent of Taitila-kadru. These horses came from the 
Uttara-Kuru regions (north of Pamir in Central Asia). The 
Taitila jauapada may therefore be looked for in the 
neighbourhood of that region. But according. to 
medieval lexicons Taitila was synonymous with Kalihga 
(Ndndrtbdrnava, 11.891; Vaijayanti, p. 37, verse 26) which 
may be identified with Titilgarh, south of Sambalpur in 
Orissa. In this case Panini’s Taitila-kadru would refer to some 
tawny-coloured material produced in Kalihga, probably 
rhinoceros hides, from Taitila. 

In the above list the following jauapadas mark the 
extreme points of Panini’s geographical horizon, Kamboja in 
the north, $auv»rap the west, Asmaka in the south, Kalihga 
in the south-^est and Suramasa in the east. 
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anini also refers to boundaries of janapadas as known 
in the expression janapada-tadavadhi (IV.2.124). This indi¬ 
cates that the janapadas formed the boundaries of other jana- 
padas, without needing any smaller landmark like a village 
(Kasika, tadavadhirapi janapada eva grihyatc na grain ah). 

The Gana-pafha furnishes some additional names of jana¬ 
padas, viz., Barbara (IV.3.93, on the sea-cost near the mouth 
of the Indus where the port Barbarika was situated); Kasmira 
(IV.Z.133; IV.3.93); Ura'sd (IV.3.93, modern Hazara) ; Darad 

(IV.3.93, modem Dardistan); Gabdika (IV.3.93; Patafijali 

mentions the Gabdikas as living outside Aryavarta in his time; 
to be identified with modern Gadderan, the homeland of the 
Gaddi tribe, beyond Dhaulidhar in the Chamba valley); 
Vatachchara (IV.2.110, probably modern Pataudi), Yakril- 
loman (IV.2.110 mentioned in the Bhxshmaparva 9.46 and 
Virataparva J.4, and corresponding to the region between 


Etawah in the north, Jalaun and Orai in the south, and Kalpi 
in the east); Saivasena (IV.3.92; also called Sarvaseni, cf. 
hasikd, VI. 2 . 33; VIII.1.5 described as a dry region;). Bhl- 
shmaparva 9.59). Patafijali mentions the names of two other 
janapadas, viz., Rishika and Jilinu (IV.2.104; 11.298, Jihnu, 
perhaps modern Jhind). The name Rishika occurs in the 
Mahdbhdrata as part of SakadvTpa. Arjun? conquered the 
Rishikas across the Vakshu (Oxus) 'which flowed through the 
Saka country.’ The Rishikas were later known as Yuechis 


whose language was called Arsi. 

Further substantial geographical information is obtainable 
from the Asbiddhyayl in the form of tribal names of people 
who were living under political constitutions of a varied 
character. These together with the names of localities 
as habitation of particular peoples after whom they were 
named, will be dealt tvith in a later chapter on political 
data. 
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Ch. II, Section 5. TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

The units of settlement comprised (1) n agar a (town) 
(2) grama (village) (3) ghosha (abode of herdsmen 
(VI.2.85) and (4) kheta (hamlets, VI.2.126). Panini men¬ 
tions separately the villages and towns of Eastern India 
(Prdcham grama-nagaravain, VII.3.14), but with reference 
to Vahika and Udichya country he uses the term grama in 
a generic sense to include all centres of population (IV.2.117 
and IV.2.109). Patanjali in commenting on the distinctions 
between the terms grama and pur a remarks that these should 
not be settled by rules of grammar but by local usage ( 1 at rati - 
nirbandho na labhah, IH.321). 

The two terms grama and nagara were used indis¬ 
criminately in the Vahika country, whereas the distinc¬ 
tion between them in eastern India was much more sharp. 
This may be due to the fact that in the Punjab the 
villages also had grown in prosperity like the towns, and hence 
the word grama there included nagara also in its connotation. 
The Greek accounts testify to the existence of about five 
hundred towns, all rich and prosperous, in the Vahika country, 
where naturally the old distinction of grama and nagara must 
have lost its sharpness as reflected in the Ashtadbyayi. 

Endings of place-names —Panini uses these various endings 
to frame rules for explaining the formation of certain words 
derived from the places concerned, and this is explained by the 
following examples:— 

1. Nagara (IV.2.142), e.g., Mahan agar a and Navanagara, 
as names of towns 'not in the north’ (an udt chain, VI.2.89) 
but in the east. Mahanagara as an eastern town is to be iden¬ 
tified with Mahasthana, capital of north Bengal or Pundra, and 
Navanagara with Navadvipa, capital of west Bengal or 
Vahga. The latter seems to have sprung up as a 'new town’ 
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in importance the route along the north hank of the Gar.ga, 
from Mithila and Anga to Pundra. In between Mahanagara 
and Navanagara lay Gaudapura (VI.2.100), modern Gauda, 
an important town on the route from Champa to Mahasthana 
and a trading centre for guda manufactured in the Pundra 
country. 

2. Pura (IV.2.122), which is mentioned by Panini as an 
ending in the following names of towns, e.g., Arishtapura 
(Pali Aritthapura, a city in the kingdom of Sivi in Vahlka), 
Gaudapura (VI.2.100, Gauda in Maldah in Bengal); Hastina- 
pura (the weli-known epic town in Meerut district), Phala- 
kapura (Phillaur on the Sutlej in Jullundhar district.); 
Mardeyapura (VI.2.101), probably Mandawar in Bijnaur dis¬ 
trict where the ancient route to Hastinapur crossed the Ganga 
on its opposite bank. 

Patanjali mentions Nandipura (IV.2.104; 11.298) as a 
V ahikagrama. 

The Kasikd adds the following names: Kantipura (IV. 
2.122); Lalatapura (probably in the region called Lalataksha, 
modern Ladakh; Sabhaparva, 47.15), Karnipura, Narmapura, 
Sivadattapura (VI.2.99) and Sivapura (a northern town, pro¬ 
bably in the Sivi country). 

3. Grama (IV.2.142). Patanjali mentions a grama 
called Ishukamasami, both eastern and western ( piirva, apara 
(VI.1.85, III.62) to which the Kasikd adds the name Krishna- 
mrittika (VII.3.14), both situated in Eastern India ( Prdcbdm ). 

4. Kheta (VI.2.126), a small hamlet; Hindi and Gujrati 
kherd. 

5. Ghosha (VI.2. 85), a settlement of cowherds (dbhira- 
palli ). 

6-9. Kftla, Slid a, Sfhala, Karsha (VI.2.129), endings 
applied to names of villages according to the Kasikd (grama- 
namadheydni ) which gives the following examples: DakshLkula, 
Mahakikula; Devasuda, Bhajisuda; Dakshikarsha. Kalhana 
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to silda as a place-name ending (Raj. 1.157, 167). Kar- 
sha of Panini might be the same as karshu (pit or hollow) of 
older literature ( Drdhydyana Grihya, III.2.31; Khadiia, 


I1I.5.36). 

The ending stbala occurs in the name Kapisthala implied 
in surra (VIII.3.91, modern Kaithal in Karnal district). It 
may be noted that the ending stbala had an alternative form 
stball (IV.1.42). Panini takes it in the sense of a natural 
(akritrima ) dry land. The Kdsika instances under sthali 
Dandayanasthall and Mahakisthall. 

10-11. TJra and Rupya (IV.2.106). In another sutra 
Panini gives the name Kastira as that of a nagara (VI. 1.155). 
Patanjali takes it to be a Vahika-grama (IV.2.104, 11.293). 

The Kdsika mentions Kakatlra, Palvalatira, and Vrika- 
rupya, Sivarupya, respectively as examples of these endings. 

12-15. Kacbcba, Agni, Vaktra, Garta (IV.2.126). No 
examples of these names are found in the siitras and in Patanjali, 
but there was the well-known seaport called Bhrigukachchha 
(Bharukachchha, / at. No. 463) called Broach. The Kdsika 
instances under kachchha Daru-kachchha and Pippall-kachchha 
(Rajpipla near the mouth of the Narbada); under agni 
Ivandagni and V iblnijagni (modern Bhuj) ; under vaktra. 
Indravaktra and Sindhuvaktra; under garta Bahugarta and 
Chakragarta. 

Here we have four pairs of eight geographical names, 
preserved as grammatical examples from antiquity. A care¬ 
ful glance at the map of western India affords clue to their 
identification. Standing at the head of the Gulf of Cambay, 
wc have to our left Pippall-kachchha, the sea-coast of Pippall, 
comprising the delta areas of Sabarmati, Mahl, Narmada and 
TaptI rivers, of which the old name is still preserved in Plpla 
or Raj-Pipla. To our right is the sea-coast of Kathiawar, 
literally equivalent of Daru-kachchha (Ddrn~Kdshia) 

Agni refers to a burning sandy tract, equivalent to Skr 
Irina or Rann. Vibhujagni refers to the great Rann of Cutch- 
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ij m the north-west, and Kandagni to the Little Rann of 
Cutch towards the north-east, traces of its name being pre¬ 
served in the sea-port of Kandala. 

Of the pair of names ending in vahtra, Sindhu-vaktra 
clearly refers to the Indus Delta in lower Sindh depending 
for its irrigation on that river, and therefore a nadimatrika 


region. Opposed to it were the deva-matrika tracts of Balu¬ 
chistan where the parched soil depends for irrigation on what¬ 
ever it gets as scanty rainfall. The country was therefore 
called Indra-vaktra as opposed to Sindhu-vaktra. The Maha- 
bharata mentions the exact nature and location of these two 
regions (Sabhaparva, 51.11-12), the agricultural produce in 
one being called Indrakrishta and in the other nadimukha 
(i ndrakrhhtair-vartayanti dhanyair-ye cha nadhmikJjaih). 
The former lay across the river Indus ( Pare-Sindhu , 
Sabha., 51.11); and comprised the peoples of Kej-Makran 
named Kitavah (=Kej), Paraddh (=Hingulaj) and 
Yah amah (=Rambakia of Alexander’s historians; Sabhaparva, 


51.12). 

The last pair of names refers to Bahugarta and Chakragarta. 
Bahugarta refers most likely to the valley of the Sabarmatl, 
Skt. Svabhramati, literally the river of holes or pits 
(zvabhra=A\o\z, pit). Chakragarta refers to the region of 
Chakra-tirtha on the Gomatl near Dvarka in Prabhasa-kshetra. 
The two indicated the peculiarity of the natural terrain formed 
by undulating locssic dunes. 

Panini refers to garia -ending names again in sutra IV.2. 
137 and separately mentions Trigarta. Patanjali names 
Svavidgarta as a Vdhika-grdma (IV.2.137), to which the 
Kd'sikd adds Srigalagarta, Vrikagarta, both Vahika-grdmas. 

16. Palada (IV.2. 142) found in such names as Dakshi- 
palada. This word in the Atharvavcda (IX.3.17) denotes straw 
and may have denoted a place in the vicinity of which stumps 
of various weeds and grasses were found. 

17. Anna (VI. 2 . 90). Panini mentions Bhutarma, 
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fma, Sanjivarma, Madrarma, Asmarma and KajjaTarma 
(Vr. 2 . 91 ) , to which the Kasika adds Dattarma, Guptarma, 
Kukkutarma, Vayasarma, Brihadarma, Kapinjalarma, Maharma 
and Navarma. The Tandya Brdhmana mentions a lake 
( hrada ) called Sthularma north of the Sarasvatl, where on its 
pasture-lands 100 cattle had grazed and increased to 1,000 
(XXV.10.8). The word arm a in the Baudh. Sr anta Sutra 


(ix.l; ix.3) is explained by the commentator as a village in 
ruins ( vinashtagrama ) and deserted ( sunya ). 

18. Vaba (IV.2.122). Panini mentions Pxluvaha in 
sutra VI.3.121, on which the Kasika adds Rishlvaha, Kaplvaha, 
Munivaha, Pindavaha, Daruvaha and Phalgunlvaha (probably 
modern Phagwara, IV.2.122). Patanjali names Kaukkudt- 
vaha as a Vdhika-grdma. 

19. Hrada (IV.2.142). The Kasika repeats the stock- 
examples Dakshi-hrada and Mahaki-hrada. The Mahdbbdrta 
knows Rama-hrada in Kurukshetra (Aranyakaparva, 81.22). 

20. Vrastha (IV.2.122; IV.2.110). Panini mentions 

Karkiprastha and Malaprastha in sutras VI.2.87-88, and in 
the Gan a-pat ha adds: MaghI-, Makari-, Karkandhii-, 
§aml-, Karira-, Katuka-, Kavala-, Badarl, (VI.2.87), 
Sala-, §ona- (Sonepat), Drakhsa-, Kshauma-, Kaiichl-, 
Eka- and Kama-. To these the Kasika adds: Indraprastha 
(well-known epic town), Kunda-, Hrada-, Suvarna-, Dakshi- 
and Mahaki, the latter two being stock-examples. 

In Pali the term prastha is thus explained by Buddha 
ghosha: Tt denotes a place outside the grama, a wasteland 
not used by men either for ploughing or sowing ( Dhammapada- 
Atthakathd, 1.210; Digh. 1.71). It may be noted that the 
places ending with prastha (Hindi, pat ) arc confined mostly 
to the Kuru country, such as Panipat, Sonepat, Baghpat, 
Tilpat, etc., and to the region of the Himalayas watered by 
the Ganges. 

21. Kanthd (IV.2.142). Panini gives the interesting 
information that this ending was in use in Uslnara (II.4.20) 
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(IV.2.103). He names the following 



places:— 

Chihanakantha, MadarakantJha, Vaitulakantha, Patatka- 
kantha, Vaidalikarnakantha, Kukkutakantha, Chitkanakantha, 
the first one in siitra VI.2.12S and the rest in gana. The 
ending and the place-names seem to show that Panini was 
drawing upon the linguistic material of the frontier country 
and its non-Aryan dialects. Kanthd was a Saka word for a 
town as in the expression kadhavara==--kanthdvara occuring in 
a KharoshthI inscription: "Here belongs Sogdian expression 
kanda- "city”, and Saka kantha “city”, earlier attested in 
Markantha” (Luders, JRAS., 1934, p. 516; also Sten Konow, 
Corpus of KharoshthI Inscriptions, p. 43; Saka Studies, pp.42, 
149, kantha "town” in feminine gender). H. W. Bailey also 
points out that the Persion word kahd, Khotanese kanthd, 
Sogdian Buddhist Sanskrit kndh, Pashto kandai, Asica (the 
dialect of the Rishikas or Yue-chis) kanda, are all akin to 
Sanskrit kanthd (H. W. Bailey, Asica, Transactions of the 
Philological Society, 1945, pp. 22-23). 

It may be noted that in the time of Panini and as stated 
by Darius I, in his inscriptions, the Sakas were living beyond 
the Oxus (Saka tyiy paradraya 'the Sakas to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, Naksh-i-Rustam Ins.). That region naturally 
still abounds in kanthd-ending place-names, as Samar-kand, 
Kho-qand, Chim-kand, Tash-kent, Panj-kand, Yar-kand, all 
indicating Saka influence. S 

The Mahdbhdrata speaks of the Sakas as living in this 
region, named by it as Sakadvlpa, and particularly mentions 
its places like Chakshn (=Oxus), Kumud ( =Komcdai of 
Herodotus, a mountain in the Saka country), Himavat 
(—Hemodan mountain), Sitd (=Yarkand river), Kaumara 
(—Komar ai of Herodotus), Masaka (—Massagetai of Strabo), 
Rishika ( =Asioi ), Tushdra (=Tokarai). 

Panini also must have known the Sakas, not in Seistan 
but in their original home in Central Asia. How a string of 
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nding place-names was found in the Uslnara 
in the heart of the Panjab, is an unexplained problem. It points 
to an event associated with Saka history even before Panini, 
possibly an intrusion which left its relics in place-names 
long before the Saka contact with India in the second cen¬ 
tury B.C. Katyayana mentions Saliandhu, Karkandhu, two 
kinds of wells of the Sakas and the Karkas ( Karkians ), which 
may be identified as the stepped well (vapi) and the Persian 
wheel ( arghatta ) well respectively. 

Lastly we owe to the Kasika the following names ending in 
kantha; Sausamikantha, Ahvarakantha, both in the Uslnara 
country in Yahlka (II.4.20). 

TOWNS —Panini’s geography mentions towns which may be 
grouped under two divisions, called Udichyagrdma (IV.2.109) 
and Prachyagrdma (VII.3.14). Among the XJdichya towns 
some lay in the Yahlka country (Vdhlka-gram as, IV.2.117), 
and some in its southerly part known as Uslnara (IV.2.118), 
while others were located outside Vahika towards the west (the 
present North-West Frontier Province). 

The sntras mention the following towns which naturally 
figure in them as being the most important in those days: 

1. KdpisJ (IV.2.99). It was a town known for its wine 
Kdpisdyatta as already stated. According to Pliny Kapisi was 
destroyed by the Achaemenian emperor Cyrus (Kurush) in 
the sixth century B.C. It is identified with modern Begram, 
about 50 miles north of Kabul on the ground of a Kharoshthi 
inscription found there naming the city (Sten Konow, 
Ep. bid., Vol. XXII (1933), P . 11). 

2. Sanvdstara (1V.2.77) capital in the valley of the 
Suvastu or Swat. 

3. Vartvni (IV.2.82). It may be identified with the 
place called Aornos b> the Greeks as a fort in the country of the 
Assakenoi (Asiakayanas) . It may correspond to modern Ona 
pronounced Unra in Pnshtu, situated a few miles west of the 
Indus, as pointed out by Sir Aurel Stein who gave its coniec- 



country 
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iteration as Avarua. It really corresponds to Varana 
mentioned by Panini {Arch. Survey Memoir., No. 42, pp. 


89-90). 


4. Varnava (IV.2.77; IV.2.103). It was so called from 
its situation in the Varnu or Bannu valley. 

J. Salatura (IV.3.94), modern Lahur situated at a dis¬ 
tance of four miles from Ohind on the right bank of the 
Indus, in the northern angle of the junction of the Kabul river, 
identified as the birthplace of Panini. 

6. Tiidi (IV.3.94), not identified. 

7. Varmati (IV.3.94), Bimran (Masson, Ariana Anti- 
qna, p. 69), or possibly Bamian. 

8. Kuchavara (IV.3.94); it was Kucha, the old name 
of Turkestan appearing in a Sanskrit manuscript and inscrip¬ 
tions from that region (Liiders, 2 ur Geschichte and Gographie 
Ostfurkestans, p. 246). Varahamihira mentions the Ktichikas 
amongst the people of the north. 

9. Takshasila (IV.3.93) ; Panini applies the term Tdksha- 
sila to those whose ancestors ( abhijaua ) lived at Takshasila. 
Takshasila existed in all its glory at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion and is described by the Greek writers as "a great and 
flourishing city, the greatest, indeed, of all the cities which lay 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes” {Alexander’s Invasion, 
p. 92). 


10. Sdrkara (IV.2.83), modern Sukkur in Sind on the 
Indus opposite Rori. The Mdrkandcya Parana knows of a 
western people called Sarkarah (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 373). 

11. Sdiikala (IV.2.75) probably the same as the town 
Sangala, the capital of the republican peoples called Kathoi 
(Kathas) by the Greeks, which was strongly fortified; modern 
Jangalawala T‘ka in Jhang district {Alexander’s Invasion, 


P.111). 


12. Kdstira (VI.1.1JJ), mentioned as a Vahlka city by 
Patanjali. 

13. Ajastunda (VI. 1.135), not identified. 
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country where the word kanthd was a popular ending. 

15. Arishtapnra (VI.2.100), same as Aritthapura, a city 
of Sivi kingdom referred to in Buddhist literature. 

16. Gaudapura (VI.2.100), Gauda, the well-known 
town in Maldah district in Bengal. 

17. Kapisthala (VIII.3.91), modern Kaithal in Karnal 

district. 

18. Katri (IV.2.95). 

19. Hastinapura (VI.2.101), same as Hastinapur on the 
Ganga in Meerut district. 

20. Phalakapura (VI.2.101), probably Phillaur in Jul- 
lundhur district. 

21. Mdrdeyapura, (VI.2.101), probably Mandawar in 
Bijnaur district. 

22. Paladi (IV.2.110). 

23. Rom (IV.2.78) , probably Rodi in Hissar district. 

24. Sdnkdsya (W.2.80) , modern Sankissa, situated on the 
north bank of the river Ikshumatl in Farrukhabad district. 
The Sankasyadi group also includes Kampilya, modern Kampil 
in Kaimganj Tehsil of Farrukhabad. 

25. Asamlivat (VIII.2.12; IV.2.86), name of the royal 
city of Janamcjaya Parlkshita, in which the horse for his famous 
sacrifice was bound ( Vedie Index, I. 72) ; the Kdsika equates 
it with Ahisthala. 

26. Sikbavala (IV.2.89), name of a a agar a according to 
the Kdsika; probably Sihawal on the left bank of the Son in 
Rewa State. Panini again refers to Sikhavala as a proper name 
(Danta-Srkbat saihjiidyan/ (V.2.1 13). 

27. Mahanagara and Nat anagara (VI.2.89), names of 
two eastern towns; the former may be identified with Maha- 
sthana and the latter with Navadvlpa, both ancient towns in 
Pundra and Vaiiga, i.e. North and West Bengal. 

TOWNS IN THE GANA S—The gituas mention the names of 
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(VI.2.125), a town in the Usmara 
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00 towns. Of these the more famous are noticed here, 
while a full list is given in an Appendix: 


1. Saunetra, modern Sunet in Ludhiana district, three 
miles south-west of Ludhiana town, with a large mound and 
other ruins indicative of an old city; here were found Yaudheya, 
Agreya and other coins of the pre-Christian period (Cunning¬ 
ham, ASR., Vol. XIV., p. 65; Panini Saiikalddi-gana). 

2. Sairisbaka (IV.2.80); same as Sirsa, headquarters of a 
subdivision of the same name in Hissar district, and situated 
on the north side of a dry bed of the Ghaggar, having consider¬ 
able ancient ruins. 

3. Taushdyana ( Pakshddi-gana, 1V.2.80); modern 
Fohana, a place of historical and archaeological interest in the 
Fathabad Tehsil of Hissar district. 

4. Srdvasti (IV.2.97). 

5. Varanasi (IV.2.97). 

6. Kausambi (IV.2 .97). 

7. raid (IV.2.97), probably Pawa of the Pali texts, 
capital of the Malla country. 

8. Saubbuta (IV.2.75), usually identified with the king¬ 
dom of the Sophytes mentioned by the Greek writers 
(M Crindle, Alexander, p. 280). The place is especially noted 
by the Greeks for a ferocious breed of dogs whose fame spread 
to Greece even before Alexander’s time (ibid., p. 364). The 
Rdmdyana also refers to similar dogs bred in the Kekaya 
country of the Salt Range. It describes them as bred 
in the royal kennels (antahpurcti-samvriddhdn) , strong 
like tigers vydgbra-virya-balopamdn) , big in size (mahd- 
kaydn) and with big teeth (inahddamshtran, Rdmdyana, II. 
70.20). It was probably this breed of dogs that was referred 
to by Panini as k.auleyaka (IV.2. 96). Saubhuta was thus a 
part of Kekaya in the Salt Range. 

I he Kdsikd gives the following examples of towns with 
the ending nagara: Nandlnaraga, Kantinagara in the north 
(v-di chain) ; Suhmanagara and Pundranagara (the capitals of 
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in eastern India, 

Pataliputra and Ekachakra (VII.3.14; IV.2.123 in the east): 
Madranagara (in the north, VII.3.24) ; and Dakshingara (in 
the country of Panini’s kinsmen, a citizen of which 
was called Dakshinagarlya, IV.2.142); Mahakinagarh (IV.2. 
142). 

With reference to Pataliputra it is interesting to note that 
it was a vast metropolis with two divisions which the Kdsikd 
records as PuTva-Pataliputra (eastern, on the Ganges) and 
Apara-Pataliputra (western, on the Son, VII.3.14). A citizen 
of Pataliputra was called Pataliputraka (Ropadhetoh Prachdm, 
IV.2.123). 

That ancient India possessed a large number of flourishing 
centres of population in the form of cities or towns is also 
attested to by Greek writers. According to them the Panjab 
was full of towns, centres of industry and economic prosperity. 
Many of these figured as forts or centres of defence such as 
the famous town of Massage (Masakavatl) or Aornos (Varana) 
in the country of the Asvakas. The free clan called the 
Glaukanikoi (identical with the Glauchukayanakas of the 
Kdsika on Panini IV.3.99) whose country lay in the fertile 
and populous regions lying in the south of Kasmir (the 
Bhimber and Rajauri districts) between the upper courses of 
the Jhelum and the Chenab and the Ravi, had as many as 
thirty-seven cities, the smallest of which contained not fewer 
than 5,000 inhabitants, while! many contained upwards of 
10,000. There were also a great many villages which were not 
less populous than the towns (M’Crindle, Alexander, 
p. 112). Strabo affirms that in the territories of the 
nine nations situated between the Jhelum and the Beas, such 
as the Malloi OxyJrakai and others, there were as many as 500 
cities {Ibid, p. 112). Megasthenes makes the following general 
statement on the cities of Mauryan India: "Of their cities 
it is said that the number is so great that it cannot be stated 
with precision” (M’Crindle's Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 209) 
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ve accounts of Greek historians do not seem to 1 
rroifi exaggeration, as only in the lists attached to the two 
sutras IV.2.75 and IV.2.80 we have about 500 names, 
and these may be further augmented if we add the testimony 
of the other ganas, as those headed by Suvastu (IV.2.77), 
Varana (IV.2.82), Madhu (IV.2.86), Utkara (IV.2.90), 
Nada (IV.2.91), Kattri (IV.2.95), Nadi (IV.2.97), Kasi 
(IV.2.116), Dhuma (IV.2.127), Karki (VI.2.87), Chihana 
(VI.2.125), etc. This gives us a substantial list of about 
750 town names, a case of curious coincidence with Greek 
evidence. Probably both Panini and the Greek geographers 
depended on a common source or tradition. The gram¬ 
matical literature is now a valuable source of information 
regarding the old and forgotten cities of India. This 
literature like Yuan Chwang’s Travels has preserved land¬ 
marks in the light of which arahaeological old sites 
may be verified. It may be further noted that certain 
names of tribes and gotras as recorded in the ganas (cf. Asvadi, 
IV.1.110) point to places with which they were connected. 
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CHAPTER III 

SOCIAL LIFE 
Section 1. CASTE 

The Ashtadhyayi is full of interesting details regarding 
the social life, manners and customs of its times. Panini, as 
we have seen, was acquainted with a large part of India in¬ 
cluding Gandhara, Vahlka, Sindhu, Sauvlra, and the Prachya 
country or eastern India. His master-mind did not fail to 
observe minutely the characteristics of social and economic life 
in these different regions. 

Society in his time was based on Varnasramadharma, i.e. 
on Castes and Asramas or stages into which life was divided. 

Panini twice uses the Vedic term Varna for caste 
(Dharma-sila-varnachcha, V.2.132; VIA. 84) which is more 
often referred to by the specific term Jati adopted in 
later legal texts (II. 1.63; VI.3.41). 

The term Jati seems to have a more comprehensive sense 
so as to include both gotra and charana indicative of natural 
and cultural lineage as implied in siitra II.1.63 ( Katara-kafa - 
man jdti-pariprasne ) . Patanjali explains jati in this extended 
sense ( got ram cha charanaih saha, IV. 1.63), citing as its 
examples the Katha and Kalapa ebaranas (cf. also sf/ira V.3.93). 
Evidently the gotras and ebaranas were fast developing their 
separate entity as jdtis. 

BRAHMAbJA. The Brahmanas formed the highest caste. 
There were four principal castes which Katyayana mentions 
as Chat nr ear ny a (V.1.124). These were to be mentioned in 
their order of status, as pointed out definitely by Katyayana in 
a vdrtiika on Panini II.2.34 (varnanam dnupurvyena purva 
nipdtah) , as Brahmana-Kshattriya-Vit-Sfidrah (Bbdshya j 
436). Thus the Brahmana was the highest caste. 
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' uses the Vedic term Brahman (V.1.7) and also 
Brahmana for the caste ( Brdhmo ’ jatau, VI.4.171). He seems 
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to find a distinction between them taking the former in a cultural 
reference as shown in the derivative br ah many a (Brahmane 
hit am) to indicate what appertains to the spiritual welfare of a 
Brahmana (Brdhmanebhyo hit am, Bhdshya, V.1.7; II. 339 ) 
and reserving the term Brahmana for the caste based on birth 
(son of a Brahman). This point is also explained by Patanjali 
stating that 'although the two terms Brahman and Brahmana 
are synonymous ( saman-drthau etau. . . Brahman-sabdo Brah¬ 
mana-sabdascba, 11.339), yet the affix yat is added only to 


Brahman to have the form brahmanya. 

Panini in a sutra V.1.124 refers to the bhava (nature) 
and karma (conduct) which should characterise a Brahmana 
( Gunavachana-Brahmanadibhyah karmani cha). These are in¬ 
dicated in the derivative expression Brahmanya. Katyayana 
applies this rule to the four castes collectively to indicate the 
norm and the duties for which the system stands. 

Provincial Distinctions amongst Brahmanas ( JANA- 
PADAKHYA). Panini knows of the practice of the Brah¬ 
manas being named after the localities ( janapada ) to which 


they belonged by birth (V.4.104, Brahmano jdnapaddkhydyam ), 
of which the Kdsikd cites the following examples: Avanti- 
Brahmah and Snrdshtra-Brahmah, i.e. a Brahmana of Avanti 
janapada, (modern Malwa), and a Brahmana of Surashtra or 
Kathiawar. Such names are the precursors of the later terms 
like Kanyakubja, Sarasvata, Maharashtra and Gurjara Brah- 
manas. 

A degraded Brahmana was called ku-Brahmah (V.4.103), 
while a Brahmana pre-eminent in his duties ( dharma) maha- 
Brahmah (V.4.105). The Pali texts take Maha-Brahma 
to mean a super-Brahmana, one with realised soul. The 
Mahdndrada-kassapa Jdtaka speaks of Bodhisattva Narada as 


being the Maha-Brahma (Great Brahma) at a particular epoch 
(Jdt. V 1.242). Fhe Mafaiiga J a taka explicitly refers to the 
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KSHATRIYA. Panini mentions the Kshatriya caste in con¬ 
nection with gotras, janapadas and sahghas. For example the 
Kura gotra occurred both amongst Brahmanas (IV.1.151) and 
Kshatriyas (IV. 1.172). If the father was a Brahmana, he and 
his young ( yuvan ) son were both called Kauravya, but if a 
Kshatriya they would be Kauravya and Kauravyayani (II.4. 
58, Kasika). Andhaka and Vrishni were Kshatriya gotras. 
As to Kshatriyas associated with the janapadas, they as original 
founders gave their name to the region where they settled down 
(Janapada-isabdat kshatriyad an, IV.1.168), the r ulin g fami¬ 
lies being designated as jaiiapadins (IV.3.100); e.g. Panchala 
country named after the Panchala Kshatriyas; similarly Dar- 
distan from Darads, Johiyawar (Bahawalpur) from Yaudhe- 
yas, Malva (in Ferozpur-Ludhiana) from ancient Malavas 
(now called Malavais). Panini specially mentions the Vahika 
sanghas (V.3.114), some dominated by Brahmanas as ruling 
caste (Gopalavas), others by Rajanyas, and called Rajanyaka 
(IV.2.53), most likely referring to the Ranas of the Hill-States. 
The majority were Kshatriya saiighas, as Kshudrakas, Malavas 
(V.3.114, Kasika), Vrikas (V.3.115), Yaudheyas (V.3.117). 
Distinguished Kshatriya heroes had become objects of religious 
bhak.fi (IV.3.99) before Panini’s time, referring to the emer¬ 
gence of a popular cult of hero-worship, 

RAJ AN i A In the Sarhhitas Rajanya is a synonymous term 
with Kshatriya. Panini has retained the old sense of the word 
in sfitra IV.2.39, whereas he has used it in a new constitutional 
significance in sfitra VI. 2. 34 ( Rajanya-bahuvachana- 

dvandve Andhaka-Vrnbnhbu ), where the Kasika defines 
rajanya as a member of such families in a Kshatriya tribe as 
were consecrated to rulership ( abhishikta-vamsya kshatriya) 
VA1&YA. The Vaisyas were given the title ary a to indicate 
their social status (Aryah svdmi-vaisyayoh, IILl.103). 
SUDRA-—Panini refers to some Sudras living within the pale Q f 
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yan society (aniravasita, II.4.10), implying that there 
were other Sudras, probably aboriginal peoples, who were yet 
to be assimilated in the Aryan society. 

Patahjali makes clear the social status of the Sudras in 
his time. Firstly, there were Sudras who were not excluded 
- from Aryavarta but were living within its social system. Se¬ 
condly, there was another class of Sudras who were living out- 
side Aryavarta and its society. He cites as examples (1) 

, Kishkindha-Gabdikam (2) Saka-Yavanam and (3) Saurya- 
Krauncham. Of these Kishkindha may be identified with Pali 
Khukhundo in Gorakhpore, Gabdika with the Gaddis of 
Chamba, who were deemed as living outside the limits of Arya¬ 
varta, Saurya with Soreyya or Soron in Etah district and Kra- 
uncha with the later Krauncha-dvara somewhere in Garhwal. 
The Sakas and the Yavanas who are termed Sudras were not yet 
parts of the Aryan society and were outside Aryavarta in Pa- 
tanjali’s time. The Aryan society was at pains to repel the 
invasion of the Yavanas (Greeks under the leadership of De¬ 
metrius and Menander) and this hostility must have empha¬ 
sized the cleavage between them. The Sakas geographically 
were still living outside the borders of India in the second cen¬ 
tury B.C. But in the first century B.C. we find §aka settle¬ 
ments springing up at Takshasila, Mathura and Ujjayinl. 

Thirdly, there were Sudras who had separate settlements 
of their own within the Aryan colonies (arya-nivasa) , such as 
a grama (village), a ghosha (cattle ranch), a nagara (town) 
or a samvaha (caravan camp). Examples of such Sudras 
/are Mritapas (undertakers), Chandalas, who were of the 
lowest grades. Fourthly, there was another class of Sudras 
who were entrusted with some of the work connected with 
yajnas or sacrifices as carpenters (taksha ), metal-workers 
(ayaskdra), washermen ( rajaka ) and weavers ( tantuvdya ). 
There were ; iso Sudra untouchables who had to take their food 
in their own utensils and not in those of the household, while 
there were others who were not subject to this restriction as 
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more closely associated with the household (yair-bl 
pdtravi saihskarena sudhyati, II.4.10; 1.475). 

ARYA AND DASA. Panini applies the epithet Arya to a 
Brahmana to denote the king’s chief counsellor ( Arya- 
Brahmana ) and to Kumara to denote the Crown-Prince 
(Arya-Kuwdra, VI.2.58). 

The use of the term Arya in the expression Arya-krifa in 
siltra, IV. 1.30, (feminine Aryakritt, terms which were also 
Vedic words) had a specific meaning in current speech 
(samjnd) . The meaning of these terms is best explained by 
Kautilya (Dasakalpa chapter). Kautilya takes Arya to mean 
a free man as opposed to Ddsa who had lost his freedom, e.g. 
'The offspring of a man who has sold himself off as a slave 
shall be an Arya; on paying the value (for which one is en¬ 
slaved) a slave shall regain his Aryahood’ (Aryatava, Arya- 
bhdva, Art ha. Text, III.13). The regulations contained in 
that chapter aim at humanising the institution of dasya and 
restoring to the ddsas the privileges of an Arya or 'free citizen.’ 
The linguistic form Aryakrita (i.e. Arya with the root kri) 
is also implied in Kautilya’s expression, Ddsamanuntpena 
nishkrayeii-Aryatnaknrvato dvadasa pano dandah, i.e., '12 

panas is the fine for not making a slave a freeman (Arya) 
even after receiving the proper ransom.’ The feminine form 
Aryakritt would denote the woman similarly made free, or 
her daughter who had obtained the status of an f adasa ’ or 
e Arya ’ either through payment of ransom or birth. (Cf. 
Artba. Text, III.13, Mata bhratd bhagini chdsya add sib 
sytth) . Panini uses ddsi-bbara in sutra VI.2.42, as a word 
with specific meaning (sam jnd) . The Kasikd exp’ iins it as 
dasya bhdiab, i.e. the burden of a d a si to be borne (by her 
master). Kautilya states, 'If a pregnant female slave is sold 
or pledged without any provision for her confinement, her 
master is punishable.’ (A *ha. Trans, p. 207). This probably 
explains the nature of the burden implied in the term ddsi- 
bbdra of Panini. 
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CASTES —Panini uses the terms annloma and 
pratiloma (V.4.75) which are well-known in later Smriti 
texts. The Ashtadhyayi mentions the names Ambashtba and 
Ambashtba (VIII.3.97). These were a republican people in 
the Panjab. They are taken to be a mixed caste in the Smritis, 
as the offspring of a Brahmana husband and a Vaisya wife. 
Panini also knows of a class of people called udakahara (or 
udahara, VI.3.60), 'drawer of water,’ who may be taken as 
a caste (Hindi kahara) . It may be noted that Katyayana 
knows of a special caste (jdfi) called mahasudra, with its 
female mahdsudri. The Kdsikd explains the term to mean 
the Abhlras regarded as higher Sudras. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 2 . AsRAMAS 

Panini knows of (1) Brahmachirin (V.2.134), (2) 

Grihapati (IV.4.90), (3) Parivrajaka (VI. 1.154), and (4) 
Bhikshu (III.2.168). The system of four dsramas is called 
by Katyayana chdturdsramya (V. 1.124). 

BRAHMACHARIN —Brahmacharya denoted the condition 
or life of a Brahmacharin or religious student. The institution 
of Brahmacharya was known to Panini in its full development. 
He refers to educational institutions known as the Charana 
or Vedic schools devoted to the study of some major recension 
(amnaya ) of the Vedas together with its accessory and sub¬ 
ordinate literature (IV. 3.12 6). The Brahma charins con¬ 
gregated for study at a Charana which was run under the 
direction of one great teacher or Vedic exponent. From the 
manner of Panini’s reference to this organisation it appears that 
the Brahmacharins looked upon their Charana as their alma 
mater, and were attached to it by permanent bonds of common 
fellowship with other members of the same school, all dis¬ 
tinguished as sabrahmachdrins ( Charane Brahmachdrini, VI. 
3.86). 

The growing distinction of the religious student is indicat¬ 
ed by the emergence of a new word Varnt, unknown in the 
Samhita and Brahmana literature. Panini explains it as a 
synonym for Brahmacharin (Varnad Brahmachdrini, V.2.134). 
According to the Kd'sikd the students of only the three upper 
classes (trail arn/ka) were called ~Varnt. 

The preceptor or Achdrya initiated the young student. 
Every pupil became attached to his preceptor by a 
formal ceremony' which Panini calls up an ay ana and acharya- 
karana (1.3.36). The Kdiikd explains it as follows: 

‘ Achdryakarana is a ceremony ( kriyd) by which tha 
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brings the pupil (manavaka) into close relationship 
with him (atmasamipam prdpayati) . By means of this cere¬ 
mony the upanetd (performer of the upanayana ceremony) 


formally becomes the acharya 

Panini uses the two terms manat a and antevdsin for the 
pupils (VI.2.69). The former were also called danda- 
mdnavas (IV.3.130), probably from the staff they bore. The 
mdnava seems to have been a novice, as seen from the term 
bdla applied to him in the Mdtahga pataka, which also calls him 
danda-vuinava (IV.379, 387). 

Panini mentions a danda made of paldsa wood ( Butea 
frondosa ) as ashddha (V.1.110). 

PERIOD —There is a general rule by which the student 
was to be named after the special circumstances of study 
(Tadasya Brahmacharyavt, V.1.94). The maximum period of 
studentship is stated by Katyayana to be 48 years, the student 
concerned being called ashtd-chatvdrimsaka (also ashtd- 
chatvarinm). The same vdrttika refers to gaudanika whose 
period of study ended by the performance of the goddna or 
hair-cutting ceremony (cf. Mann, II. 65). 

Besides the studentship proper for fixed periods, there were 
occasional studentships for shorter terms, e.g., students for 
half a month (ardhamdsika) , a month (mdsika) , or a year 
(sdmvatsarika) , as instanced by the Kasikd. 

Katyayana also introduces a new feature, viz. naming 
occasional students after their subjects, or vows (special dis¬ 
ciplines adopted by them), e.g. Mdhdndmnika, one study¬ 
ing the MahanamnI hymn (a kind of Saman, cf. Gobhila 
Grihyasutra, quoting, Rauruki Brdhmana ); Adityavratiha, a 
student who had consecrated himself to the vow of mastering 
the Adilya Santa (cf. Jaiminiya Upanishad Brdhmana ), 
Avdntara-dik&hi (one who enters upon the vow of studentship 
for an intermediate period), and Tilavrati (probably the vow 
of studentship to last through life, such as that of the naishfhika 
Brahmachdtl ). 
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ie occasional studentships for shorter terms or study of 
special texts or observance of particular vows points to a new 
feature in the educational system. These gave to seekers after 
truth and advanced knowledge, opportunities for specialisation 
to realise their desires towards self-fulfilment both through the 
study of texts and prescribed practices. This practice of 
occasional studentship is also known to the Upanishads. 
SNATAKA —The student who completes his study is called 
sndtaka. The Ganasutra holds it as completion of Vedic study 
(' Veda-samdpti, V.4.29). The more proficient sndtaka was 
singled out as nishndta (with his study fully completed). This 
term for proficiency was later on applied to proficiency in any 
study or craft, e.g. nishnatah katakarane, skilled ( kusala ) in 
the art of mat-making (VIII.3.89). The epithet sragvt 
(V.2.121, wearer of garland) appears also to have been applied 
to a sndtaka. The srak was a sign of graduation and the 
Grihya Siltras differentiate it from the ordinary garland for 
decoration called mala (V. M. Apte, Social and Religious Life 
in the Grihya Sutras, p. 107). Manu also applies the term 
sragvt to a sndtaka (Manu Smriti, III.3). A student who ends 
his studentship and enters upon the householder’s life is con¬ 
demned by Panini as khatvdrudha ('taking to the luxury of 
sleeping on a cot,’ not permitted to a Brahmachari, II. 1.26). 
HOUSE-HOLDER--Gribapati is the regular name, from the 
Rigveda onwards, for the householder as master of the house. 
Panini refers to him in connection with the Fire kindled at the 
time of marriage with whose worship commenced his life as 
a householder (Gribapatind saihyuk-te iiyah, IV. 4.90). The 
Kdsika treats Gdrbpatya as the technical term for the House¬ 
hold Fire. 

His wife was technically called Patn'i derived from the 
term Patt to whom she was wedded at the sacrifice 
(Patynr-no yajnasathyoge, IV.1.33). The two together tend¬ 
ed through life the sacred Family Fire, (Gdrhapatya Agni) 
essential for the performance of domestic ceremonies. As 
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by Manu (III.67) the married couple installed and 
tended the vaivdhika agni for the grihya rites. They were also 
called dvasathika from their dwelling in an avasatha (IV.4. 
74), from which their Fire was named Avasathya. 

Happy family life is envisaged in such terms as suprajas 
(V.4.122), bahnpraja (V.4.123), putrapautrina, 'having heal¬ 
thy sons, a big family, and enjoying generations of sons 
and grandsons’ (putrapautram anubhavati, V.2.10). 

The head of the family was called Vamsya (IV.1.163) or 
Vriddha (1.2.65), i.e. Patriarch, and its other members Yuvan 
(Juniors). Panini teaches different suffixes to distinguish the 
head of the family from its junior members. This distinction 
between the patriarch and his descendants was expressed by 
appropriate suffixes, e.g. Gargya as patriarch, and his juniors 
as Gargyayana. The family or the household was the centre of 
social life supporting its different factors. These distinctive 
titles were of real practical value; e.g. a Gargya as patriarch 
represented his family in the social assemblies, whereas the 
junior members called Gargyayana would be given the nomen¬ 
clature Gargya only when they were admitted to the headship 
of the family in the absence of Gargya the elder. 

The duties of the householder were to entertain the guests 
(<atithi ), to make suitable gifts on occasions ( vyaya 1.3.36; 
npayoga, 1.3.32), to perform the family sacrifices (yajuas) and 
offer due worship to the ancestors ( sraddha , IV.3.12). 

The economi' pursuits of a householder are also indicated. 


He might be a priest ( ritvik ), merchant ( vdnija , VI.2.13), an 
agriculturist ( krisbtvala, V.2.112), craftsman (silpi), a 

labourer earning wages ( bhritaka karmakaia, III.2.22), and the 
like. Rich householders are referred to as possessing hoarded 
wealth, amounting to 100 (naiskha-satika ) and 1000 niskbas 
(naishka-sabimika , Y.2.119). 
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Ch. Ill, Section 3. MARRIAGE 

The householder’s life began with marriage. Its ceremony 
was performed round the Fire as witness. Panini refers to 
marriage by the word npayantana (1.2.16), which he explains 
as sva-karana, i.e. 'the bridegroom making the bride his own’ 
(1.3.56). The marriage ceremony was solemnised by pdni- 
grabana, 'the holding by the bridegroom of the bride’s hand.’ 
Panini uses two other terms for it, haste-kritya and 
pdnau-kritya. This holding of the hand was a symbol of 
sva-karana, i.e. formal transfer of the father’s dominion over 
the girl to the husband. We may cite Manu’s comment that 
this ceremony was observed for marriage within the same caste 
(III.43). 

This formality was considered so important in marriage 
that Katyayana calls the legally wedded wife as pdni-gribiti 
(vdr. on IV.1.52; Bhdshya 11.221), whereas the girl married, 
without proper ritual was marked out by the different term 
pdni-gribitd ( yasyd hi yatbakatbamcbit pdnir-grihyate, 11.221) . 
SOCIAL EFFECT OF MARRIAGE— The legal effect of 
marriage is an important proposition in Hindu laws. The term 
sva-karana of Panini is explained by Patanjali as 'making one’s 
own what was not so previously’ (asvam yadd svam karot., 
Bbdsbya, 1.3.56; 1.284). According to Manu marriage meant 
the gift (praddna) of a girl by her parents by which they 
transferred their dominion over her to the bridegroom ( pradd- 
vain, svdmya-kdranam, V. 152). 

According to Panini, the bride whom the husband marries 
should be a kumdrl, which is explained by Patanjali as apiirva 
pati, i.e. one who is not previously married ( Ka/nndrdpurva - 
vachane, IV.2.13). The virgin after marriage was honoured 
by the title kaumdri bhdryd, and her husband kanmdra-pati . j t 
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its the epithet ananyapurvikd applied 
. 52 ). The husband and his wife after marriage had 
to perform jointly the sacrificial rites, from which the wife 
derived the title of honour as patni ( patyur-no yajna-samyoge, 
IV. 1.33). It was denied to a woman not properly married. 
The social status of the husband devolved on his wife, as implied 
in Panini’s sutra (Pumyogad dkbydydm, IV. 1.48), i.e. a desig¬ 
nation derived from her husband; e.g. inabdmdtri (ministrix), 
wife of a mahaindtra, a high government official, and ganaki, 
wife of a ganaka (accountant). Panini also speaks of acbdr- 
yant as the wife of an dchdrya (IV. 1.49). 

EXOGAMY —Marriage must have been contracted outside the 
gotra. Panini in one place refers to the formation of com¬ 
pound words showing two gotras united in marital relationship. 
(maithunikd ) (IV. 3. 125). Patanjali instances (1) Atri- 
Bbaradvdjikd, (2) Vasishtba-Kasyapika, (3) Bbrigv-Ahgira- 
sika, (4) Kutsa-Kusikika, and (5) Garga-Bbdrgavikd, i.e. 
marriages contracted between two different gotras jointly 
designated (II.4.62; 1.492). Most of these gotra names occur 
in Panini’s siitras. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 4. WOMEN 


Panini refers to Woman in all the aspects of her life, as 
a girl, a maiden, a wife, a mother, a friend and a teacher. We 
obtain glimpses of her life inside the household as its virtual 
mistress in her capacity of paint, and in the larger public 
sphere of education {charanas) and citizenship ( janapadas, IV. 

I. 175). As examples may be cited (1) Kathi, a female 
member of the Vedic Katha sakhd, and (2) Yaudheyi, a 
female citizen of the Yaudheya republic {sangha). The 
woman also figures as an ascetic as indicated in the title humdra- 
sramand (II.1.70), i.e. an unmarried female mendicant, show¬ 
ing that women were also eligible for the ascetic order. It 
may be assumed that such women ascetics moved about freely 
in public as homeless wanderers ( prabrajiid, Gaija-pdtha 

II. 1.70). A veil of privacy was, however, thrown on the ladies 
of the royal household who were described as asuryath-pasyd 
(III.2.36), 'screened from the sun’s gaze’ and kept in their ' 
harems (cf. Kasikd, rdja-darah ). 

MAIDEN —In the first part of her life {vayasi prathame 
IV.1.20) she was called human, ki'sorl and kanya. Some 
women remained unmarried through life {kumdrydm vayasi , 
VI.2.95) and were still called human even in old age, e.g. 
vriddha-kumari, jaraf-kmndri. 

There were exceptional cases of unmarried girls becoming 
mothers whence their offspring was called kanina (IV.l.llo), 
'issue of a kanya not formally married.’ Manu counts kanina 
as one of the twelve hinds of sons {Manu, 1X.172; cf. Ydj 
11.129). Patanjali makes the objection that kanya, a virgin, 
and kanina, her son, cannot go together. He holds that the 
term kanya continued to be applied to a girl before her legal 
marriage {pums-abhisambandha-purvaka samprayoga, JJ. 
257). 
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maiden of marriageable age was known as varyd, 
i.e. one to be wooed freely without restriction - t (ani- 
roilha, III. 1.101). When she became engaged, she was called 
vritya. No doubt parents exercised their choice in fixing 
proper matches, but girls of mature age were free to choose 
their husbands and were described as pativivard (III.2.46). 
WIFE —-The bride is called jani and the maids in attendance 
who conducted her to the prospective husband janyah. The 
newly wedded bride was called by the Yedic name suinangali, 
which Panini cites as current in later Sanskrit also (samjnd- 
chhandasoh, IV. 1.30). The term Jay a was used for the wife 
with reference to the ideal of motherhood, whereas Fatni as 
stated above denoted her religious function (IV.1.33). She 
is also called Jdni in the examples yuvajdni and vriddha-jani 
(V.4.134). The term Pativatni was used to indicate that sc 
long as her husband lived she was the mistress of the household 
(IV.1.32). Reference to polygamy can be traced in the word 
sapatm (IV.1.35). 

Panini also refers to mantras repeated for captivating the 
hearts of lovers which were known as hridya ( hridaya-bandbana , 
explained by Kasikd, as vasikarana mantra, IV.4.96) . 

An elderly sister marrying later than her younger sister 
was called didhishu and her husband didhishu-pati (VI.2.19: 
cf. Vedic Index, I. 307). 

MOTHER —The practice of naming sons after their mothers 
found in the Vaiiisa lists was also known to Panini. Sometimes 
the son is extolled for the virtues of his mother, e.g. bhadra- 
inatura, son of a noble mother (IV.1.115) and kalydnineya, 
son of a beautiful mother (IV.1.126). In cases of doubt¬ 
ful parentage the son was named according to the 
mother’s gotra, e.g. Gdrgika, son of Gargi a female descendant 
of the Garga gotra ; but such names after the mother involved 
social opprobrium ( kntsana , IV.1.147). 

CIVIC STATUS OF WOMEN —Women were distinguished as 
members of larger associations than the family. They were 
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and the janapadas or States to which they 
belonged, e.g. Avanti (the lady of Avanti Janapada), Knnti 
(of Kunti), Kuru (of Kuru) (IV. 1. 176); Bhdrgi (of 

Bharga Janapada, a part of the Trigarta country), Yaudheyt (a 
woman of the well-known Yaudheya republic); and similarly 
Pdnchdli, Yaidehl, Aiigi, Vdhgi, M dgadhi, hailing from those 
Eastern janapadas implied in the sutra (IV.1.178). The 
Ganapdtha adds other names, such as KarushI, Kaikeyl, Kasmlrl, 
Salvi, Saubhreyl, Saukreyl, Bharati, Ausinari, etc. It is also 
laid down that female names in the plural derived from 
gotra and janapada should be distinguished in their formation 
from those of the male members, and this distinction was 
brought out by retaining the female-denoting suffix, e.g. a 
bevy of women of Yaska gotra was named as 1 dskyah (II.4.63) 
and Anga women as Ahgyafp (11.4.62). A peculiarity in the 
names of women in the eastern country was the addition of 
the suffix dyana (IV.1.17), e.g. a female descendant of the 
Garga gotra was called Gdrgydyam in the east corresponding 
to modern Gargain, a feature preserved specially in the Bhoja- 
puri dialect. 

Women also figured as students of Vedic schools {char anas. \ 
cf. siitra 1V.1.63 in which jdti includes both gotra and 
char an a), e.g. Kathi, Bahvricht. Sometimes they were in- 
residents at the schools in what were called chhdt i-sdld 
(VI.2.86). 

Women also occupied the exalted position of teachers anu t 
were called dchdryd (IV. 1.49, a counter-example of 
dchdrydnJ). 

We have already seen that women sometimes devoted 
themselves totally to the pursuit of learning and religion as 
ascetics, and were called by tlu- generic term kmndra- 
sramand. 

Women also pursued other cultural occupations. They 
took part in the cultural sports of the times. Panini refers to 
the games of Eastern India (Prdchya-kridas, VI.2.74), e.g. 
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(the game of plucking the flowers of the §ala 
trees in blossom); Asoka-pushpa-prachayikd (gathering of the 
flowers of the Asoka trees in blossom), etc. The Jatakas also 
mention these sports as uyyana-hidikam (IV.376). Patanjali 
mentions sdktlld, a woman warrior who specialised in the 
wielding of lance (IV.4.59; Bhdshya, IV. 1.15; II. 209). 

Women also paid attention to personal adornment and 
beauty (bhiishana and mandana, 111.2.111). Mention is made 
of an ornament of the fore-head ( lalaiika) and ear-rings 
( karnikd, IV.3.65), and also to hair-dressing ( kesa-vesa, IV. 1. 
42). The laldtikd is seen as an ornament on the forehead of 
the earliest Indian women in the sculptures of Bharhut (Cunn. 
Bharlout, plate XXIII). 
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Ch. Ill, Section 5. SOCIAL FORMATIONS 

These include in a descending order the following (1) 
Janapada, (2) Varna, (3) Jati, (4) Gotra, (5) Sapinda, (6) 
Sandbhi, (7) Jnati, (8) Samyukta, (9) Knla, (10) Vamsa, 
and (11) Gribapati. 

Panini is acquainted with a number of Janapadas or 
States. To start with, a wandering Jana which was a Kshat- 
triya clan, settled down in a particular region ( Jana-pada), 
which came to be named after it. In time, other peoples also 
came to settle in it, whence arose the conception of a common 
citizenship binding them to the Janapada. It marked the 
evolution from the racial (Jana) to the territorial ( Janapada ) 
basis of citizenship embracing a variety of peoples. The 
citizens bound in loyalty to a common Janapada were called 
Sajanapadas (VI.3.85), nationals of the same State. The Vedic 
Bharata Jana, for instance, became settled in the region called 
Bharata, where were also settled later on other people giving rise 
to the territorial conception of citizenship replacing the clan. 
Thus it marked a great progress in political evolution. 

The governing class of each Janapada, however, was dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of its citizens by the designation 
Janapadins (IV. 3.1 00), or the citizens proper as an elect body 
or nucleus representing the original settlers. 

A typical Janapada was peopled by members of die four 
principal castes and other mixed castes so that its population 
was heterogeneous. 

VARNA AND JATI —Panini mentions members of the same 
caste or Varna as savarna (from samara varna, VI.3.8S). 

However, the term Jati is used more often for caste. In 
the early Vedic texts and even in the Kdtydyana Sranta Sutra, 
it had only the sense of family (Vedic Index, Vol. 1.281). 
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the Ashtadbydyl an individual member of a caste is 
v designated as bandhn in relation to his jdti (Jdtyantdch-chha 
bandhuni, V.4.9). ’The affix chha (iya) is added to a word 
ending in the word jdti, when it denotes a bandhn.’ The 
examples are Brdhmana-jdtiyah, Kshatriya-jatiyah, Vaisya- 
jdtiyah. The Kd'sikd says that bandhn in the siltra means an 
individual; the jdti or class is in itself an invisible entity 
which achieves concrete form only through its compo¬ 
nent parts or bandhus. The term bandhn implies rela¬ 
tionship, thus pointing to the fact that the jdti had evolved 
out of the common bond of mutual kinship. The word 
sabandhn in s ft fra VI. 3.8 5, indicates this idea of kinship, 
(samana-bandhutva) uniting members of one caste. 
SAGOTRA —Next to caste was Gotra. Gotra denoted the an- 
cestral family from which its members traced their descent. 
Members belonging to the same gotra were called sagotra (VL 
3.85). The gotra name of a person on the basis of his gotra 
must have been a matter of considerable practical importance. 
In the Jdtakas we often find the gotra name of a person asked 
along with his personal name. This is shown by Panini having 
prescribed elaborate rules for the formation of gotra names, 
c.g. Garga, father; Gargi, son; Gargya grandson; Gargyayana 
great-grandson. 

S APINDA —It is important to note that the word Sapinda is 
peculiar to the Sutra literature; there is no trace of it either in 
the Samhifds, or the Brdhmanas and Aranyakas. The Dharm- 
sdsfra works explain Sapinda as blood-relations upto the seventh 
degree on the father’s and fifth on the mother’s side (Mann, 
V.60). Panini refers to the Sapinda institution in the aphor¬ 
ism, Vdnyaswin sapinde sthaviratare jivati (IV.1.165), which 
states that a great-grandson was called yuvan when a more 
elderly Sapinda, i.e. either his uncle or grand-uncle was alive. 
SANABHI —Sanabhi is equal to sawdna ndbhi, i.e. those con¬ 
nected with a common ndbhi or umbilical cord (VI.3.85), 
thus bringing within its fold all the blood-relations of different 
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In the Rigveda 1.139.9, the seer Paruchchhepa says: 
our ndbhis (umbilical cords) join us to Manu, Atri and Kanva 
of old ( Asmdkam teshn ndbhayah) . In Manu, Saudbhya is 
taken as Sapinda (cf. Kulluka, \ .184). 

JNATJ—Jndti mentioned in sutra VI.2.133 is explained by 
the Kasika as comprising 'all relations on the mother’s and 
father’s side’ ( jndtayo main-pitri-sambandhino bdndhavdh, 


VI.2.133). Panini considers jndti to be synonymous with sva, 
i.e. kinsmen or paternal relations (1.1.35). 

SAMYUKTA—Jndti and Sathyukta occur in the same sutra 
(VI.2.133), the latter formed a smaller social unit than the 
former. The Kasika says that the samyuktas included rela¬ 
tions on the wife’s side only, as brother-in-law and others 
(samyuktdh stri-sambandhinah syaladayah ), which means that 
the wife’s jiidtis were the sathyukta relations of the 
husband. Among samyuktas Panini himself mentions svasura- 
sva’sru, i.e. father-in-law and mother-in-law (1.2.71), and 
svasurya or brother-in-law (1V.1.137). 

FAMILY (KULA) —The family was considered to be the 
fundamental unit or nucleus of society in ancient India. So¬ 
ciety was an aggregate of families, each comprising several 
members under the headship of the father, or in his absence 
the eldest brother, and as far as possible partaking of a common 
household. Panini calls family a knla (IV. 1.139; IV.2.96). 

The word kulhta. 'of eminent family,’ (IV.1.139) 
indicated high descent. The epithet mahdkitla was indicative 
of a still higher family status. Panini refers to the members 
of these distinguished families as in a hdk.it L na, indhdhullna and 
mdhdkula (IV. 1.1 41). On IV.1.139 the Kasika refers to a 
member of a superior family of srotriya Brahmanas as 
srofriya-knllna. Manu points out that a knla could be im¬ 
proved in its status by the following, factors: (1) marriage, 
(2) study of the Vedas, and (3) performance of Vedic rites, 
(Manu, 111.66; 184-186), to which the Ma/jdbbdrata echoing 
the same popular esteem for mahaknla adds fa pa, damn, 
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iia and samyag vritta (Udyogaparva, 36.23-29). 

On the other hand some families suffered in social status 
by their neglect of Vedic study or lapses in morals; members 
of such degraded families were stigmatised as diishkulina or 
daushkuleya (IV.2.142). 

VAMSA—Vantsas could be both natural and cultural in their 
character. The spiritual lineage is called by Panini Vidya- 
sambandha, and the natural Yoni-sambandha (IV.3.77; VI.3. 
23). The spiritual lineage is represented by a succession of 
teachers and pupils. The natural lineage is traced both on 
the father’s and mother’s side, as pointed out by Patanjali 


(IV.l.147; 11.261). 

It was the duty of the pupils to recite the succession-lists 
of the teachers of Schools to which they belonged. A few 
such spiritual genealogies are preserved in Vedic works. 

Family pedigrees also seem to be carefully preserved by 
counting the number of its generations from the original 
founder. Sutra, II. 1.19, SamkJjya vamsyena, states that a nu¬ 
meral may be prefixed to the name of an ancestor ( vathsya ) 
and the compound thus formed will indicate the number of 
generations descended from him. As an instance Patanjali 
cites ekavhiisati-Bhdrad vdjam, meaning that there were 
twenty-one descendants in the line of Bharadvaja (1.499). 

A second instance is tripanchasad-Gautamarn (Pat. 1.499 


on II.4.84), meaning that there were already counted fifty- 
three generations of the descendants of Gautamas. These num¬ 
bers afford valuable chronological data for computing their time 
allowing 25 years to a generation. Thus the first Bharadvaja 
should be dated to about five-hundred years earlier and the 
first Gautama to about thirteen hundred years earlier than the 
time when the two illustrations were adopted. It may be 
noted as a striking resemblance that the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisbad also knows only of 57 generations of teachers. It 
may be surmised that perhaps tins stock-example of fifty-three 
Gautamas dates fiom the time when the Vamsa lists were being 
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implied in the Brahmana period. We may also note that the 
Gautama family with which this example is connected was an 
important family famous for its learning as represented in its 
several descendants like Aruna, Uddalaka Aruni and his son 
Svetaketu Aruneya in the Upanishads. 

The sutra IV.l.163 mentions the two terms Vamsya and 
Yuvd which denoted the great-grandfather and the great- 
grandson respectively as being alive at the same tune ( Jlvati tu 
vaihsye yuvd). As stated above, suffixes were added to in¬ 
dicate these distinctions, as in the series Garga-Gargyayana. 
GRIHAPATI —The smallest social formation was the Griha, 
its master being called Grihapati (IV.4.90), in whom vested 
the supreme authority of the family. Generally the father was 
the grihapati', but after him his eldest son. Sutra IV. 1.164 
{Bhratari cha jydyasi) points out that the younger brother was 
called yuvd, when he was under the guardianship of his elder 
brother as the head of the family. 

The family system was called gdrhapata, of which Panini 
cites the example Kurn-gdrhapatam (VI.2.42), i.e. the family- 
system in the Kuru country, to ,which Katyayana adds an¬ 
other example, viz. Vriji-gdrhapatam, the family-system in the 
Vriji country. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS—’ The sphere of relationships 
constituting the family is indicated by the following list from 
the Asbtddhydyi :— 

Mata, Pita (1.2.70); Pitdmaba; Pitrivya (uncle IV.2.36); 
Bhrdta, Sodarya (uterine brother, IV.4.109) ; Jydydn Bhrdtd 
(IV.1.164); Svasd (sister, 1.2.68); Putra, Pauira (V.1.10); 
Pitri-shvasd (father’s sister, VIII.3.84), Paitrishvaseya (her son, 
IV.1.132); Matri-shvasd (mother’s sister, VIII.3.84) and her 
son Matrisbvaseya (IV.1.134); sister’s son or Srasriya (IV.l. 
M3); brother’s son or Bhrdtrivya (IV.l.144); Matdmaha 
(mother’s father, IV.2.36); Mdfula (mother’s brother, IV.2. 
36) and Mfifuldnt (maternal uncle’s wife, IV. 1.49). 

The parents are called Pitarau by the Ekascsha compound 
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(ops out mdtd (1.2.70). Patanjali’s illustration 
ptTarau on the vdrttika, Abbyarbitam (II.2.34; 1.436) 

recalls Manu’s view that the mother was entitled to greater 
esteem than the father {Mann, 11.145). Panini was probably 
of the same view as inferred from his mentioning Matdmaha 
before Pitamaha (IV.2.36). In the Ekasesba compounds like 
Pitarau (parents), Bbrdtarau (brother and sister, 1.2.68), 
Putrau (son and daughter, 1.2.68), and Svasurau (parents-in- 
law, 1.2.71), it is always the word for the male that is retained 
and expresses the female also, which is probably indicative of 
his importance in a patriarchal society. The sutra 1.2.67, 
Pitman striya points to their relative positions. According to 
sutras 1.2.56 and 57 Panini knowingly eschewed the discussion 
of Pradhdna (Principal) and Upasarjana (Subordinate) from 
the Asbtddhydyi. In his view the usage of society is the best 
guide in matters like defining the primary and secondary 
position of husband and wife, teacher and pupil, male and 
female, etc. 

Panini refers to a father with many children as Babu- 
prajah (V.4.123), and to a grandfather as Putrapautrina, who 
lived to enjoy the affection of his sons and grandsons in an 
expanded family {Putra-pautramanubhavati, V.2.10). 
FRIEND — The domestic sphere of the home was extended in 
a wider social circle of friends. The Jatakas include mitt a and 
snhajja, friends and acquaintances, in the gradation of relation¬ 
ships. (mdta-pitn-wit/a-snbajja ndti-vaggo, J at aka Vol. V, 
P- 132). 


Panini calls a friend salibi (V.1.126), or mitra (V.4.150), 
and friendship sakhyam {sakhyuh bbdvaJp karma vd, V.1.126), 
or also samgafaiii, comradeship (III. 1.105). Panini marks out 
a friend by his goodness of heart and the enemy by its wicked¬ 
ness {Subrid-durhridau, V. 4. 150). Friendship to last 
for a life-time is called ajarya. In the following interesting 
siitra Panini puts his seal of approval on the basic principle 
of friendship so often repeated in Sanskrit literature: 
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Sdptapadinam sakhyam, (V.2.22). 



Friendship is called sdpta-padina because it is accomplished 
through "Seven Steps” (sapta-pada) . In the Atharva-vcda, 
Atharva calls Varuna his sapta-pada friend, and Varuna pleased 
with the insight of Atharva and his consequent fitness to keep 
the Prisni cow reciprocates the same sentiment ( Atharva , 
V.11.9, 10). The Mabdbhdrata also repeats the conception 
of sapta-pada friendship (Vanaparva, 260.35; 297.23). We 
find the full explanation of sapta-pada in the Saptapadi ritual 
of marriage as given in the Grihya Sutras where the bridegroom 
makes the bride his saptapadi friend 1 by repeating seven for¬ 
mulas beginning with Isha and Urja. The conception symbol¬ 
ised by the outer form of taking 'seven steps’ appears to be very 
old, since the Rigveda also mentions Agni milking the Isha and 
the Urja for the Saptapadi (Rig. VIII.72.16). Originally the 
saptapadi friendship was perfected round the fire; later the 
phrase assumed a figurative sense. (Cf. Vdlmikj Ravi ay ana 
describing the friendship of Rama with Sugriva as agni- 
sdkshika, Kish. 8.4). , 


SERVANTS —In Panini a new word kimkara (III.2.21) un¬ 
known in the Vedic and Brahmana literature denotes a domestic 
servant. The Gana-pdtha mentions several classes of them, e.g. 
(1) paricbdraka (attendant), (2) parisbechaka (one helping 
in bath), (3) utsddaka (one who helps in toilet), (4) iidva y - 
taka (one '/ho rubs the body with unguents), (5) sndtaka 
. (11-2.9 and VI.2.151, ydjakadi group), (6) pratepikd (a 
female servant who applies paste to the body), (7) vile pikd 
(a female servant who applies unguents before bath), (8) 
anulepikd (a female servant who applies them after bath), (9) 
amtchdraka (an assistant), (10) w ani-pdli (a female to keep 
charge of jewellery, IV.4.48), (11) di dra-pdll (a female door- 


1 For wife as a friend, see Tailtiriya Sambits, VI. 2.9.2. file 
sentiment is echoed by Kalidasa in Raghu. VIII.67: Gribin, sachivab mitbib 
sakhd. 
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(12) danda-graha (bearer of staff) and (13) chdmara- 
grdha (bearer of fly-whisk, IV. 1.146). Most of these servants 
formed part of the establishment in the king’s household and 
were in the service of aristocratic or high families as stated 
in the Arthasdstra and the Kdinasiitra. In the sutras, Panini 
mentions dauvarika, chamberlain (VII.3.4), vaivadhika, car¬ 
rier of load (IV.4.17) and udaka-hdra or udahara water- 
carrier (VI. 3.60). 

GUESTS —Hospitality (dtithya,\ .4.26) to strangers and guests 
was a cardinal virtue of household life. The hospitable man 
is referred to as dtitheya (atithau sadhuh, IV.4.104). The 
Grihya Sutras lay down detailed rules' for honouring a guest on 
his first arrival. Panini mentions pddya and arghya (V.4.25) 
in the order in which they were offered to a guest, although 
grammatically contravening his own rule II.2.33. He also 
borrows from the Vedic terminology the word goghna, i.e. 
one for whom a cow was dedicated (III.4.73). A distin¬ 
guished guest like a king, a priest, a preceptor, or a respectable 
relation was considered worthy of this honour. All these per¬ 
sons are incidentally mentioned in a sufra (VI.2.133). 
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Ch. Ill, Section 6. FOOD AND DRINKS 
( Anna-Vdna) 

The Ashtddhydyi contains material for an important 
chapter on the history of food and drinks in ancient India. 
Food is called anna, and the eater of food anndda (III.2.68). 
The word bhakta which also occurs in the Jatakas ( ydgu- 
bhattddtni, Takkala Jdt. IV.43) and the Artbasdstra (Text 
11.24) primarily denoted anna, as in sutra VI.2.71 ( B.bak- 
tdkhyds-tad-artbeshu) where names of edible articles are 
implied. A servant or wage-earner whose daily remuneration 
was given to him in the form of food was called bhdkta or 
bhdktika, a practice which seems to have been more true in the 
case of agricultural labour. The Artbasdstra says that food 
and wages ( bbakta-vetana ) were paid to the artisans, but food 
only to agricultural labour ( Arth. Text 11.24). Patahjali is 
even more specific: ‘The meaning of the root krisbi is not 
restricted merely to the actual operation of ploughing, but 
it also implies all accessory efforts by way of providing food 
(to labour), seed and bullocks, etc. which together contribute 
to the complete fulfilment of the sense of the verb’ ( Bhdsbya, 
II. 33, Yadasau bhakta-blja-balivardaih pratividbanani karoii 
sa krisby-arthab) . The other sense of bhakta. viz. boiled rice 
is seen in sutra IV.4.100, which prescribes a suffix to denote a 
thing that is good for bhakta (Bbak/dn-nah ). Kas/kd’s 
examples bhaktah sdlib and bhaktas-tandulah show that bhakta 
here stands only for boiled rice, a meaning which it still retains 
in Hindi bhat. 

CLASSIFICATION OF FOODS —(?) Bhojya —In a simple¬ 
looking sutra, round which controversy has raged, Panirri 
explains'the meaning of bhojya: 

Bbojyaih bhaksbye, VII.3.69. 
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means that the word bhojya is irregularly derived in the 
sense of bhakshya. To this Katyayana raises an objection that 
bhakshya is not to be taken as a synonym of bhojya, since bhojya 
includes all articles of diet, both solid and liquid, while bhakshya 
denotes only solid food. Katyayana suggests that the proper 
word to express the sense of bhojya is abhyavahdrya, 'worthy 
of being taken in.’ Patanjali disagrees with Katyayana and 


defends Panini by saying that in such older examples as ab- 
bhaksha and vdyu-bhaksha (one who takes in water or air) 
even non-solid substances occur as the object of bhakshana, 
and hence Panini’s idiom in equating bhojya with bhakshya is 
unobjectionable. All subsequent commentators have accepted 
Pa tan jali’s liberal interpretation of bhakshya in this siitra, viz. 
that it stands both for solid ( khara-visada ) and liquid ( drava) 
foods (cf. Kdsika, Iba bhakshyam-abhyavahdramatram) . Dr. 


Goldstucker, however, raised his voice of dissent against Patan- 
jali and maintained that 'in Panini’s time, which preceded the 
classical epoch, bhakshya must have been used as a convertible 
term for bhojya; while at Katyayana’s period, this rendering 
became incorrect, and the siitra needed correction’ ( Panini 
and his Place in Sanskrit Lit. p. 97) . Dr. Goldstucker’s state¬ 
ment, however, does not hold good even for the whole 
of the Ashfadhyayt, since in Panini’s own siitra II.l.35 
(Bhakshyena ■mi'srtkaranam) as read with IV.2.16, (Saiiis- 
kritaiii bhakshah) bhakshya denotes solid food only and not 
liquids, as is evident from the illustration in the Bhdshya, i.e. 
gudena samsrishta gvda-samsrishta, guda-sainsrishta dhani gnda- 
dhanah (1.387), which is accepted by all subsequent com¬ 
mentators. (Cf. Kdsika, IV. 1.16; Kbara-visadaw abhya- 
vaharyam bhaksham ity uchyatc; also II. 1.35). Here bhak- 
hya cannot be said to be strictly synonymous with bhojya , if, 
as rightly argued, bhojya included both liquid and solid diets. 
The correct view, we submit, is that bhakshya has a two-fold 
sense in the Ashtiidhyayi , a more general sense in Sutra VII,3. 69 
and a restricted one elsewhere. As for the contention of Dr. 
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fcker (ibid, p. 97) that in the classical language bhaksbya 
is different from bbojya and applies to solid food only, we 
submit the following three examples from Kautilya, where 
exactly as in Panini both meanings prevail side by side: 

(a) Mamsa-sura-bhakshya-bhojana. (Arth.Text. p. 214), 
i.e. eating of meat and other solid foods and drinking 
of liquors; 

(b) Sudo bhaksbakaro vd bhaksha-bho)anam ydchefa 
(p. 239), i.e. the cook or one who prepares food may 
ask for some bhaksha and bhojana; 

(c) Bhakshyeshu smarati (p. 232), i.e. the king at meals 
remembers (his courtier) . 

In the above examples (a) and (b) distinguish between 
the meanings of bhaksbya and bbojya, while (c) uses bhaksbya 
as synonymous with food in general. It is this latter sense that 

holds good in Panini’s sutra V If. 3.69. 

(//) Bhaksbya and Misri-karana. For the rest of the 

Ashtadhyayi Panini has distinguished bhaksbya (II. 1.35) from 
anna (food in general, II.l.34), and it is, therefore, right to 
take it as denoting khddya (eatable or solid) articles only. 


Panini’s own examples of bhakshyas as given in siitra \ 1.1.128 
are (1) palala (meat), (2) sit pa (pulses) and (3) sdka (vege¬ 
tables), which are compounded with words denoting 
relish-giving articles of diet like gbrita, gad a, etc. 
According to Kasikd’s gloss on VI.2.154 (M israth chdnupa- 
sargain asandbau) guda , til a and gbrita are examples of midi 
articles. It follows that for improving the taste it was per¬ 
missible to have any suitable combination with the principal 
bhaksbya food. The process of misrikarana, mixing there¬ 
with, is the same as samsrtshta (IV. 4.22). The sutra 
Saiiisrishte provides that the suffix tbak is added to a word when 
the sense is 'mixed therewith.’ According to Panini 
churna (IV.2.23) laiana (TV.2.24) and mudga (IV.2.25) are 
ingredients which are used in 'mixing therewith.' 
Katyayana, perhaps too subtly, thinks that there is something 
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in salt being considered as an article for 'mixing,’ since 
it is not an eatable by itself but an adjunct of food ( guna) 
being one of the six rasas. (Cf. Katyayana on IV.4.24; 11.330). 
But Panini understands salt not merely as a rasa, but to be a 
panya or material commodity (cf. Idvanika, a dealer in salt, 
IV.4.52), and therefore a mixable article with food. 

(Hi) Vyanjana and Upasikfa. Whereas mi'sra articles are 
mixed at the option of the eater, the use of 
vyanjanas is obligatory to make the food tasteful. 
Panini takes vyanjana in the sense of upasechana, (i.e. ingre¬ 
dients of seasoning to improve the taste, IV.4.26, V yanjanair- 
upasikte) , as example of which Patanjali mentions dad hi 
(curds) (Annena vyanjanam, II. 1.34) and the Kdsikd on Panini 
II.4.12 mentions both curds and butter (dadhi-ghritam). The 
nature of any dish determines whether a particular article 
bears to it the relation of a vyanjana or vii'srikarana, i.e. an 
indispensable or optional ingredient of mixing. For example, 
the Kdsikd takes ghrita as an article both for mixing and 
for seasoning the food (Kdsikd on VI.2.128 and 154). 


(iv) Samskrita. This term (IV.2.16 and IV.4.3) denotes 
such food as is ready for eating direct from its place of 
preparation, e.g. groats ground in a hand-mill. Patanjali 
further points out that barley winch is being pounded 
in the mortar is not in an eatable stage until it 
is boiled (Bhdshya, IV.3.25; 11.307). Panini mentions dadhi 
(IV.2.18), 1idasvit (butter-milk, IV.2.19) and milk (kshira, 
FV.2.20) as examples of samskrita food. The Kdsikd instances 
apupa or sweet bread baked in an oven as coming under this 
class (bhrdshtra apupdh, IV.2.16). 

DIFFERENT FOODS —A. list of the principal food products 
and their preparations mentioned in the Ashtadhydyi is given 
below:— 


I. Grains. 

1. Cereals, (i) Salt (V.2.2), a kind of rice growing 
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which is replanted and called jadahan. 

(//) Mahdvrihi (VI.2.38). One of the best known 
varieties of rice mentioned by Charaka in his list of principal 
kinds of rice (Charaka Samhitd, Nidana-sthana, IV.6). 
Susruta mentions mahasdli (Sutra-sthana, 46.7), which was 
perhaps a kindred variety of mahdvrihi. Patanjali praises the 
salt rice grown in Magadha (1.19). This variety seems to have 
survived for more than a thousand years. According to 
Yuan Chwang: 'There is an unusual sort of rice grown here 
(Magadha), the grains of which are large and scented and of 
an exquisite taste. It is specially remarkable for its shining 
colour. It is commonly called "the rice for the use of the 
great.” (Beal, Siyuki, 11.82). This appears to be the rice 
called Mahdsali and Sugandhika (Julien). Hwui Li, the 
biographer of the Chinese pilgrim states that the Mahdsali rice 
was grown only in Magadha and that Yuan Chwang, during his 
stay at Nalanda, was entertained with this special kind of rice 
(H. D. Sankalia, Nalanda, pp. 192-93). Panini’s acquain¬ 
tance with the mahdvrihi rice of Magadha must be due to his 
intimate knowledge of eastern India. 

(/«) Hdyana (151.1.48) a kind of vrlhi (the rainy crop 
which is not transplanted) ; included by Charaka amongst the 
nine varieties of well-known rice. 1 'In the Kdthaka Samhitd 
and the Satapatha Brahmana the term appears as a designation 
of a species of red rice’ (Vedic Index, Vol. 11.502). 

(iv) Yavaka (V.2.3). Both Panini and Charak a mention 
yavaka as the name of a variety of rice. Panini refers to it 
also in the Gana-pdtba (yava vrihhbu , V.4.3, from which we 
get yavaka ). The same gana also contains j/rna salisbu> from 
which we get jlrnaka as a kind of rice, probablv the same as 
)iirna of Charaka (Sutra-sthana, XXVII. 18). 

1 Hayamka-yaiaka-chinak-oddcllaka-naishadhetkata-mukundaka _ maha- 

vrlhi-pramodaka-su^an /hikanam tun arnim. Also Sutra-sthana, XXVII 1 
where the name is hdyana as in Panini, not h tyunaka. 
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Shashtikd (V.1.90), so called because it took sixty 
days to ripen ( shashti-ratrena pachyante ); it was considered 
as one of the best varieties according to medical authorities 
('Char aka, Sutra-sthana, XXVII. 13). 

(vi) Nivdra (III.3.48), a wild inferior variety. 

Panini refers to the bank (/tula) of a river called Devika 
(VII.3.1), on which was grown, according to Patanjali, a 
special kind of rice called davikakfda salt (III.316). The 
river Devika is identified with Deg flowing through Jammu 
and Sialkot, still famous for its excellent rice. 

2. Pulses. Mudga (IV.4.25); Masha (V.1.7; V.2.4); 
Knlattha (IV.4.4), Dolichos uniflorus, mentioned as an article 
to be eaten with food (saihskaraka dravya ). Charaka enu¬ 
merates knlattha amongst pulses ( samJ-dhiinya, Sutrasthana, 
XXVII.26). 


3. Other Grains. Yava (barley, V.2.3); Yavdni (a 
kind of inferior barley, IV.1.49); Ann (V.2.4) a small grain 
(Panicum miliacenm) which is the principal food of the 
poorer people in the Sindh-Sagar dodb and other parts of the 
Punjab; Gavedhuka 1 (IV.3.136), Coix barbata, boiled with 
rice or barley in preparing gruel; and Tila (V.1.4; II.7). 


II. Cooked Foods ( Kritdnna ). 

(1) Odana (IV.4.67), boiled rice, also called bhakta (IV. 
4.100), must have been a favourite diet, since as many as six 
varieties of rice are mentioned in the Ashtadhydyi, of 
which some varieties were considered specially good for 
preparing bhakta (IV.4.100). Odana was either boiled alone 
in water, called udakaudana and udandana (VI.3.60), or pre¬ 
pared in combination with meat ( mamsaudana, IV.4.67). 
Vegetables and soups (sdka, siipa, VI.2.128) were other in¬ 
gredients eaten with boiled rice. Charaka giving a list of 


: Kafyayana considers the reading of Gavedhuka in the Bill adi gau/t 
(IV.3.136) as authentic ( Bhashya, 11.323). The same gana also contains 
godhuma and m astir a, 
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ive kinds of rice prescribes the use of ghrita, taila, ’phcda, 
indsba, til a along with odana (Sutrasthana, XXVII.257). In 
India odana is most commonly eaten with slip a of various pulses. 
According to the Mahduinmage Jdtaka 1 the food of a labourer 
consisted of bhatta from barley eaten with siipa. According to 
Patanjali odana made a decent dish to feast Brahmanas (II.3.65; 
1.467) and friends (1.1.72; 1.182). He repeats several times the 
phrase, Vindhyo vardhitakam (1.4.24; 1.327), comparing hu¬ 
morously the heap of rice served on a plate with Mount Vindhya. 
(Bhashya, 1.220, Ekascha tandulah kshut pratighdte ’ samarthas- 
tat-samudayas-cha vardhitakam samartham). 'Vindhya var- 
dhitaka is a common sight in the eastern districts of the U. P. 
where rice is the staple food. 


(2) Yavagu (IV.2.136). Barley gruel was a papular 
food like odana, as can be gathered from its repeated mention 
in the illustrations to stifras. The Jatakas mention ydgu as 
a popular food. Patanjali considered yavagu to be a liquid diet 
(Bhashya on VII.3.69). Panini specially mentions the yavagu 
eaten in the Salva country (Sdlvikd Yavagu) which like the 
breed of Salva bulls enjoyed wide reputation (IV.2.136, 
Go-yavagvos-cha) . The ancient Salva janapada consisting 
of a confederacy of six member states most probably coincided 
with the vast territory stretching from Alwar to Bikaner in 
Rajasthan. People in these parts are still quite fond of 
eating gruel, which is of two kinds, viz. (1) thin laps!, that is 
sweet in taste and eaten by the rich, and (2) thick rabarl that 
is saltish and prepared by the poor. Panini also mentions 
ushnikd in Sutra V.2.71 as a samjnd word, which according to 
the Kdsikd was the name of a yavagu of very thin consistency 
(alpdnnd yavagur-nshnik-cty uchyate) . In siitra II.2.34 
Panini describes nakham-pachd 'nail scotching.’ The Kdsikd 

1 Cf. Mab,iumm«gtf Jataka, Vol. VT. p. 372 ; mu ft him mutftbim katr.i 
ajtpasupam yava-bbatta h bhunjamauam. Cf. also Jat. Vol. I., p 4 
describing bhatta of inferior rice for poor men ( taudulamanassg bhattam j 
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nakhampachd with yavagu. We know from other 
sources that yavagu was of two kinds, peyd and vilepl. The 
pc yd or thin variety was drunk like saktu dissolved in water, 
while vilepl or paste-like yavagu was licked with fingers of the 
hand. The ushnikd in siitra V.2.71 must be the peyd variety, 
whereas the nakham-pachd yavagu was called vilepl which 
scotched the finger ends when licked hot. 

(3) Ydvaka (V.4.29). According to Patanjali ydvaka was 
made by pounding barley with pestle and mortar to re¬ 
move the chaff, and then boiling its pearl grain in water or in 
milk with sugar added to it. 1 Charaka calls ydvaka a steamed 
food ( svinna .bhaksbya, Sutra-sthana, XXVII.259). The 
Artbasdstra lays down that prepared ydvaka must weigh 
twice the original quantity of barley cooked ( Arth . Text. 
11.15). 

(4) Pisbtaka (IV.3.147). Pishta (IV.3.146) denoted 

the ground paste of any grain. Articles prepared by mixing 
pishta were generally called pishtamayam. Pisbtaka on the 
other hand was a special preparation, probably the cakes made 
of powdered rice. Susruta counts pisbtaka among cooked de¬ 
licacies ( kritdnna varga ) (G. P. Majumdar, Food, Indian 

Culture, 1.413). 


(5) Saiiiyava (III.3.23). Kulluka explains samyava as 
a sweet preparation made with ghrita, milk, guda, and wheat- 
flour (Manu, V.7), almost the same as modern churind. 
Susruta also includes it among confectionaries (G. P. Majumdar, 
ibid, p. 413). 

(6) Apiipa (V.1.4). Sweet cakes made of wheat flour 
and ghrita, a dainty confectionary prepared even now. The 
Kd'siku mentions oven-baked apiipas (IV.2.16). The Chandra 
Vritti and the Kdsikd read abhyusba (variant form abbyosha) 


1 Bbashya, II. >07; Idam tu mt sidhyati aulukbalo yavaka iti. . . .Na cha 
yavaka nliikhalid ci apakr/sbya abhyavahriyatc ’ vahyam rand hanad ini 
pratikshyani . 
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'ig/y a p ilp deli gana. 1 It must have been an ancient 
food since the Kdmasutra also mentions abhyiisha-khadika 
as a sport in which boys and girls took part by eating the 
abhynsba (parched grain) {Kama-sutra, ch. IV). 

(7) Saktu (VI.3.59). Panini mentions saktu (modern 
sattn) mixed with water as udaka-saktu- or udUsaktu, but Pa- 
taiijali mentions dadhi-saktu, i.e. groats eaten with dad hi as the 
seasoning ingredient (1.1.57; 1-149). Bhrdshtra or the place 
for frying is also mentioned (VI. 2. 82). 

Another article of diet when mixed with water was called 
7 id am ant ha or udaka-mantha (VI.3.60). Mantba was a kind 
of groats made from fried rice (Katydyana §rauta, V.8.12) 
and generally mixed with milk (manthah kshlra-saviyuto 
dhdna-saktvh). The special word udamantha referred to such 
sattn when taken only with water. This food is now called 
bhujiyd ke sattn. (For mantba, see also Sat. Br., 11.5.2.6). 

(8) Kulmasha (V.2.83). Panini mentions kulmasha as 
a food which was ceremoniously eaten on a particular day in 
the year ( Tad-asminn-annam praye samjndydm, V.2.82). 
The particular Full-Moon day on account of its association 
with kulmasha was known as Kaulmdshi Paurnamdsi. 

What was the nature of the kulmasha food? In the 
Nirukta 2 kulmasha is an inferior food, which is confirmed by 
the Chhdndogya U panishad where the people of Ibhyagrama 
(richmen’s village) in Kurukshetra begin eating kulmasha 
after the crops were damaged by hail-storm (1.10.2). The 
Kummasa-pinda Jdtakti (No. 415) refers to it as the coarse 
food of the poor ( dalidda ) workman which he could carry in 
the form of a ball or lump, and to which on account of his 


"Also pvithukd, boiled rice, crushed and dried (r-'/rw I r) j c t. A ms/Pj. 
R u 'a-prithukab, It. 1.35; \mara, Apakiaii! p:iulir-ai Aywj/vA i.e. half-ripe 
Corn fr *ed in fire. 

i Kvlmash a „ cbi.udara iiy arakutsite . Ntr. 1.4 Dr. Sarup renders 
*t as sour gruel (Cf. Avtat*. kul» ■rha—yaiaka; later Kosha- add kihijika 
yavaka. A [ so Vritil v where the meaning of sour gruel is accepted. 
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—_ lie could not even add a little fat and jaggery ( atelam> 
alonikam)} Knlmasha 2 thus appears to have been a coarse 
thick gruel prepared by stewing beans, maize, or any inferior 


grain in a covered vessel with a little water ( appodaka ) and 
also adding guda and oil to it. Ydvaka was different from 
knlmasha in that it was first pounded in a mortar (made 
anlukhala> Bhdshya , 11.307) and then boiled like the latter* 
Charaka considers knlmasha as a steamed food ( svinna - 
bhakshya) , heavy to digest and dry in effect (Sutra-sthana, 
XXVII.259). The Kaulmdsht day of Panini most probably 
coincided with the Full-Moon day of Chaitra, and the Vat akinj 
of Kdtydyana with the Full-Moon day of Kdrttika , when 
knlmasha and vataka cakes of mdsha paste form the ceremonial 
food respectively. The Hindi equivalent of knlmasha is 
ghnghri . (Cf. Bhojana-kutiihala, P. K. Gode, A. B. O. R. L, 
XXII.2 56). 

(9) Palala (VI.2.128). A sweetmeat made of pounded 
sesamum and sugar or gnda, as illustrated by Kdsikd , gudena 
misram palalam guda-palalam (VI.2.128), and tila-paialam 
(VI.2.135). Its modern equivalent is tila-kuta . 

(10) Churtia (IV.4.23). It means wheat flour fried on 
a pan and mixed with ghi and sugar. In this form it was put 
inside cakes or apfipas , which in Panini’s time were called 
churninah apnpdh (Kdsikd , corresponding to modern gun- 
jhd or gunjhiyd) . The churna preparation is still known as 
chiin in eastern districts like Banaras and kasdr in western 
districts like Meerut. 


1 ]at. III.406; on p. 408 sukkhdya ulonikdya cha . . . Aummdsapindiyd. 
The commentary explains sukkhdya as nisnehdya , and alonikaya as phdnifa- 
i/rabitdya, adding that alou'ikd meant nipphdnitatta, absence of jaggery. 

Kdsikd (also Chandra) includes kuimdsha in the gndadi group 
(IV.4.103) and illustrates it as kanhndshika mudga , i.e. mudga , suitable fof 
making kulmdsha. Chakrapani on Charaka , Sutra-sthana, XXVIT.260, 
explains kulmdsha as yavapisht am ushnodaka-siktam tshaisvinnam apupi- 
kritam kulmdsham dhuh . 
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Panini mentions the following sweets:— 


(/) Madhiiy honey from which is derived the general term 
madhura (V.2.107) denoting all confectionaries. Honey pre¬ 
pared by the common bee is referred to as kshaudra (IV. 3.118) 
treated as a samjnd word. 

(ii) Guda (IV.4.103), molasses, a universal product of 
sugarcane juice. Panini’s phrase 'excellent for making 
guda 9 (gude sadhu) refers to some special variety of sugarcane 
yielding better quality of guda . Even now this consideration 
prevails with experienced farmers in selecting sugarcane seed 
for the next crop. Panini refers to vast cane plantations or 
forests of sugarcane as ikshu-vana (VIII.4.5). 

(Hi) Phanita, implied as a counter-example in sutra 
VII.2.18 which mentions phdnta . Phdnita denotes inspissated 
juice of sugarcane boiled down to thick consistency, a prepara¬ 
tion now called rdb , from which after crystallisation sugar is 
prepared. 

(iv) Sarkard, granulated sugar prepared from sugarcane. 
/V. Milk Products. 

Milk products are called gavya and payasya (IV.3.160) 
of which curds, milk and butter-milk (IV.2.18; dadhi-payas? 
II.4.14) are mentioned as important food articles. Phdnta as 
given in sutra VII.2.18 has the sense of 'made without effort’ 
(andydsa) . The Kdsikd understands it as a hot decoction, 
but the epithet andydsa points to its old meaning of butter 
produced from the cream of the day’s milk ( aydtaydrna , 
Satapatha Brdhmana , III.1.8), as opposed to navanlta churned 
from curds of the previous day’s milk, for which a new 
classical word, haiyamgavlna (V.2.23) had come into use in 
Panini’s time. 

Panini has an interesting sutra, Pdnam Jcse (V1II.4.9), 
which apart from its grammatical interest (i.c. cerebralisation) 
acquaints us with the fact that different countries were named 
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leir popular drinks. Of the four illustrations on this 
sutra the first cited by the Kdsikd and repeated in the Chandra- 
vritti (VI.4.109) refers to the people of Uslnara country as 
being fond of drinking milk ( Kshira-pdna U'sinarah) . The 
information seems to be grounded in fact. Uslnara or the 
ancient Sibi janapada had its capital at Shorkot near the bank 
of the lower Chenab, and roughly corresponded with parts of 
Jhang, Multan and Montgomery districts famous for their 
breed of cows. The geographical term Pana-Sindhu ( Kasika, 
VJI.3.9) should be identified with the south-half portion of 
Sindhu janapada (Sind-Sagar Doab) which was an extension 
of Uslnara for its prosperity in cattle wealth and of which 
the inhabitants were fond of dairy products in their dietary. 
Chnraka informs us that the people of Sindhu ( Saindhavah) 
were fond of milk (Chikitsa-sthana, 30-31). Saktu-Sindbu 
denoted the northern portion of Sindhu janapada where the 
people eat groats to this day. Eastern India was fond of wines 
( sura-panah Prachydh) Balhika of sauvira (a kind of sour 
drink); Gandhara of kashaya wine. 


The Mahdbhdrata mentions mathi (whey) as a favourite 
drink of the people in the Vahlka country, and Patanjali refers 
to mdthitika shopkeepers selling mathita (III.328, mat hit am 
panyam asya mathitikah). 


V. Vegetables and Fruits. 

Among auxiliary articles of food Panini refers to sdka 
(leafy vegetables), bhdji (cooked vegetables, TV.i. 42; a l so 
called stand in sutra IV.4.67), stipa (juice of boiled pulses, 

VI. 2.128), prepared from pulses like mudga and 
vidsha. Mention is also made of the practice of munching 
with food such digestive roots as radish and ginge:, called 
upadamsa (III.4.47). 

Among fruits anna (mango, VIII. 4.5 ) and jambu (rose- 
apple, IV.3.16J) are mentioned. Generally the name of the 
tree denoted also the name of the fruit (IV.3.163, Phale-Ink ), 
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lNG —Cooking is called pakti (III.3.95). Frying-pans 
were used for cooking (ukbd, ukhya, IV.2.17). The process 
of roasting on spilees is referred to as sula-karoti (V.4.65) and 
articles so roasted were known as sfilya (IV.2.17). The com¬ 
mentators understand this process to apply only to meat 
preparations. Panini explicitly refers to maiiisa in sfitro. 
IV.4.67. Kautilya also mentions shops of cooked meat 
(Pakva-mamsika, 11.36) and sfilya articles of food. 

The cooks in the time of Panini derived their names 
from two factors, firstly from their specialised skill in preparing 
particular dishes, and secondly from the quantity which they 
were capable of handling. The first point is perhaps referred 
to in VI.2.129, in which the names of various classes of cooks 
are presumed, as dcva-sfula and bbaji-suda, i.e. cooks attached 
to temples and those expert in the cooking of vegetables. 1 
Even at present the bhaji-suda is a specialist whose services arc 
in demand at the time of big feasts for making vegetables. 

The practice of designating cooks on the basis of their 
capacity to cook a particular measure or quantity of food is 
referred to in sfitra V.1.52. This may have been a criterion to 
determine their wages and fitness for employment in domestic 
and festive cooking. Panini speaks of cooks handling different 
quantities of food-stuffs, equal to an adhak.a\ achita or pdtra 
measure (V.1.53). Katyayana in a special varttika refers to 
the cooking of a drona- measure, from which a female cook 
competent to handle this quantity was known as dr aunt or 
draumki (V.1.52; 11.352). There were also female cooks 
handling larger quantities like two adhahas, and named 
dvyadhaki, dvyaJakikl, dvyadhakina (V.1.5J; 11.352). I he 
popularity of these epithets is seen from another rule in 
which Panini gives as many as four variant froms for 
designating one who could cook a couple of kulija 

1 Cf. Artba. Text, V.l, refeiring 10 s uda and bbakshakara as sauce- 
maker and sweetmeat-maker respectively. Tk Kthika. understands 
Devasnda and Bhaihuda as place-names. 
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(V.U5). 

The same principle held good in the case of utensils which 
were named from the quantity that they could contain ( sam - 
bhavati, V.1.S2) as prasthika, kaudavika, kharika, or the quan¬ 
tity that could be cooked in them (Parimane pacbah, III.2.33). 
This naming of cooking vessels according to their capacity 
was of practical use at the time of borrowing utensils for big 
feasts. 

CUSTOM OF FEEDING DOMESTIC SERVANTS. Panini 
refers to the custom of giving food to a domestic servant as 
part of his wages fixed by custom ( niyukta , IV.4.66). This 
practice was so widely prevalent that special terms were used 
to indicate it, e.g. a servant who got cooked rice as his food every 
day was called odanika or bhdktika (odaniki for a female 
servant). According to Panini the customary payments of 
food to domestic servants were of an obligatory nature: 

Tad asmai diyate niyuktam (IV.4.66) 

'The affix tbak is added after the name of food which is to be 
given as a customary payment.’ 

The word niyukta comes from niyoga, which Patanjali 
explains as a legal obligation like a debt. 1 For example, if one 
had engaged a servant for a pana per day, the pana was 
a niyukta charge, the payment of which at the end of 
the day was obligatory. We have to think of those circum¬ 
stances in which an article of food became due in a like 
manner. We read in the Artbasdstra of bbakta-karmakaras 
i.e. servants engaged on the stipulation of being given daily 
food. In actual rural economy there has always existed 
the custom of giving a portion of the mid-day meal to 
certain domestic servants and menials, like the scavenger and 
the water-carrier, etc. Their daily wages in respect of 

1 Yad-yasya niyog.itah karyavt-iiitaih tasya tad-bhavati. ( Bbashya , 
1.391; in the course of explanation of the vdrttika on sutra, II.1.43). 
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i^sefvices rendered to the various families consist only of 
food articles which they are required to collect in the course of 
the day from the houses served by them. The village 
Brahmana also by virtue of his privileged position as 
Purohita gets a portion, which is no doubt referred 
to in the illustration agrabhojanika (agre bhojanam 
asma i niyuktam diyate) cited by the Kasika. In this case 
the members of the household cannot partake of their 
food unless the agrabhojana has been set apart. It is 
to be noted that this supply of food (niyukta bhaksha ) 
is part of the stipulated wages for which the 
servant is employed. According to Panini the food thus Sup¬ 
plied might be of different kinds, viz. cooked vegatables 
(srdrtd ), rice cooked with meat (mimsa and odana, IV.4.67), 
or full meal, ( bbakta , IV.4.68). One getting cooked 
vegetables would be called srdnika, or sranikl in the case of 
a female; similarly mdmsika (getting meat as food), odanika 
(geting boiled rice) and bhdktika. The bbdktika was the 
same as bhakta-karmakara of Kautilya, receiving a full meal 
every day. This practice worked out in a manner that the 
servant could make a complete meal with the different articles 
received from different houses. The same person would be a 
sranika in respect of one family, odanika in respect of a second, 
and dpiipika in respect of a third. For example, a female water- 
drawer (udahdri) agreed to take vegetables from one house, 
soup from another, meat and rice from a third and so on, and 
thus she earned her full meal. If she served a confectioner 
(dpiipika) she would naturally receive an a pupa a day as her 
payment for work, and with reference to that particular house 
she would be called apiipika, i.e. a female receiving an apiipa 
every day. 

Such an arrangement alone would be responsible for .he 
origin of different designations of servants baser! on the names 
of different articles of food as niyukta share. This is a 
living institution in North Indian villages upto this time where 
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is practically unknown for domestic and menial 
services rendered. 


INVITATIONS —Panini refers to two kinds of invitations 
to dinner, viz . nhnantrana and dmantrana (III.3.161). Patan- 
jaii explains the former as an invitation to take food at sacrifices 
( havya ) and sriiddba (kavya), the acceptance of which was 
obligatory. Amantrana , however, was an invitation to a feast 
extended to friends and relations and therefore less formal 
{dmantranam kdmdchdrah , 11.165). 

PLATE-I.EAVINGS —Panini refers to special terms applied 
to food-leavings when served in different kinds of utensils. 
{T atrodhritavi amatrebhyah, IV.2.14). The domestic servants 
enjoy customary rights to receive particular leavings and 
hence the necessity of special words in the language. The 
Kdsikd records three such leavings of rice-food, viz. sdrdva, 
vidllaka and kdrpara. The first referred to the leavings from 
the plates in which rice was actually served for eating, and 
this must have been the share of the scavenger, as it is up to 
this day. The second, viz. mdllaka , was the leavings in the 
pot ( mallaka ) from which it was served, and this must have 
beer, the share of the family barber ( ndipita ). The third or 
kdrpara odai/a was that which was left behind in the cooking 
pot and as such must have been the customary share of 
the cooks. The Kdsika explains nddbrita as bhuktochchhnhta , 
and the Ndndrthdruava Kosha as bbuktojjhita (Vol. II, p. 42). 
The word ujjbita is the Prakrit form of Skt. uddhrita . 

As to food-habits, Panini refers to them as fasting 
(vrata, III.1.21), gluttony ( aitdarika , V.2.67, gbasmara, 
admara , III.2.160), and moderation (suhita , II.2.11). 
DRINKS. Panini mentions the following terms in connec¬ 
tion with drinks: 


(1) Snndika —Drinking booth (IV.3.76), 
Saundika —Vintner (IV.3.76). 

(2) As alt- —Distillery (V.2.112). 
Asufhida —Distiller (V.2.112). 
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Madya (intoxicating liquor. III. 1.100) ; 

(4) Surd (wine in general, II.4.25). 

(5) Maircya and (6) Kapisdyana, names of special wines. 

These are new classical words unknown to older Vedic 

literature. 

MAIKEYA —Maireya was a popular drink. The word is un¬ 
known in the Brahman a and Aranyaka literature, which 
suggests its origin in the post-Vedic period. The Buddha 
found its use so common as to lay down a prohibition against 
it. Panini’s sutra is Ahgdni maireye (VI.2.70). 

'The first syllable of the word preceding maireya , gets the 
acute accent, when that word denotes an ingredient of maireya.’ 
It implies that the word maireya enters into a compound with 
words denoting its ingredients. 

Leaving the particular grammatical point aside, we infer 
from the sutra that Panini had a knowledge of the ingredients 
( ahgdni ) of maireya liquor. It is not possible to understand 
the rule properly without a knowledge of these ingredients. 

The Arthasdstra of Kautilya enumerates six varieties of 
liquors, viz. medaka, prasannd, dsava, arishta, maireya and 
madbu (Arthasdstra, Text, 11.25). It also gives the full re¬ 
cipe of maireya: 

"Prepare a decoction of mesbasringi bark, mix it with 
jaggery (guda) and add the powder of long pepper ( pippali ) 
and black pepper ( marie ha) ; to it the powder of tripbald maj 
be added optionally,—this is the recipe of maireya.” 1 

In the above recipe mesbasringi, pippali, maricha and 
iriphala belong to one group, and guda to another. Further 
light on this division is thrown by the two illustrations given 
on Panini’s sutra, by the Kdsika: 
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iese examples refer only to the sweetening ingredients of 
maireya, viz. guda and vtadhu. Obviously according to 
Panini’s intention as implied in the sutra, the word ahgani refers 
only to the sweetening ingredients and not to the aushadhi 
contents like meshasrihgi, etc. It may be inferred with reason 
that the aushadhi contents of maireya remained constant, where¬ 
as the sweetening ingredients varied between gnda, inadhu, 
sarkard, etc. The naming of maireya would thus depend not on 
the constant ingredients, but on the sweetening contents which 
varied. For example, the customer ordering his maireya drink 
from the master of the booth would not say meshasrihgi-maireya 
or triphald-maircya, but would express his desire for a variety in 
taste by ordering for guda-maireya, madhu-maireya, sarkard- 
maireya, phdnita-inaireya, ihshurasa-maireya, etc. 

The above varieties of sweetening ingredients ( madhnra- 
varga ) mixed with the decoction of meshasrihgi and other 
specified herbs, must have produced a correspondingly superior 
or inferior quality of drink. Charaka tells us that maireya 
was primarily a madhnra wine, a drink of sweet taste. The 
choice of an inferior condiment like guda and phanita, or of 
a superior one like refined sugar made all the difference in the 
quality, taste and price of the maireya drink. The aristocratic 
customer in the tavern would order a superior grade of wine, 
and in the case of maireya this emphasis would fall naturally 
on the first part of the compound, i.e. on the word denoting 
the sweetening ingredient which therefore got an acute accent 
on it. , • U i !J' |j£ | 

The Artha'sdstra mentions guda as a mixture of maireya 
in the recipe quoted above. It agrees with the example guda- 
maireya of the Kdsikd. The other example madhu-maireya 
i e. maireya prepared by mixing honey, lacks confirmation from 
the. above statement in the Artha'sdstra . The question arises as 
to whether we are on good authority for assuming that other 
sweetening ingredients besides gnda were also added to maireya. 

The answer to this is in the affirmative. In the chapter 
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to the duties of the Superintendent of the Royal 
Storehouse, Kautilya gives directions for the storage of liquids 
tasting astringent: 

'Mixture made by combining any one of the substances, such 


as the juice of sugar-cane, jaggery, honey, raw granulated 
sugar, the essence of the fruits of jambu and jack tree,—with 
the decoction of meshasriiigi (a kind of plant) and of long 
pepper should be stocked. To this the addition of the following 
is optional, viz. chirbhita, cucumber, sugar-cane, mango fruit 
and the fruit of myrobalan. This mixture should be either 
one month or six months, or a year old. This constitutes the 
sukta-varga.’ 1 

In this context Kautilya does not actually use the name 
maireya for the liquid to be stocked in the royal storehouse, 
but the recipe leaves no doubt that high class maireya is 
intended. The oshadhi contents are the same, viz. the 
docoction of meshasringl and pippall (maricha is left out as 
of minor importance); in the optional group in place of 
triphala alone, we haVe greater variety in dmalaka, amra-pbala, 
urvdruka, ikshu-kanda, etc. In the enumeration of the sweet 
contents, in place of guda we have six varieties, of which madhu 
is also one. We can now understand the example madhu- 
maireya given in the Kdsikd on Panini, VI. 2 . 70 . Honey like 
guda was also an ingredient from Which the particular variety 
of maireya derived its name. We may imagine that both 
guda-matreya and madhu-maireya were ancient illustrations to 
Panini s rule. The plural number of the Panini an word 
ahgani also stands justified by its reference to as many as 
seven varieties of sweetening ingredient;, mixed with 'maireya , 
viz. molasses (guda), honey (madhu), sugar (sarkara) , sugar- 
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cane juice (ikshu-rasa) , inspissated juice (phdnita) , sugar of 
jack-fruit (panasa) and of rose-apple (jambava ). 

KAPISAYANA—Kdpisdyana is referred to in siitra IV.2.2 9: 


Kdpi'sydh shphak. 

The grape exported from Kapisi was known as Kapisdyani 
drdksha and its wine Kdpisdyanam inadhu. Kapisi 1 is even 
today the home of the grape. In ancient days an excellent 
quality of raisin wine was manufactured at Kapisi and widely 
exported." Kautilya supplies the clue to the name Kapisayana: 
'The juice of grapes is termed inadhu. Its own native place 
is the commentary on such of its various forms as Kdpisdyana 
and Hdrahuraka.’ (Arth . Trans, p. 145; Text. 11.25). 
Obviously there were two varieties of the grape wine, the 
Kdpisdyana produced in the region round Kapisi in north 
Afghanistan, and Hdrahuraka in the south in the valley of 
the Harahvaiti or Arghandab. 3 The black raisins are still 
called harabiird , and it is possible that the Kdpisdyana or 
northern variety of wine was made from green and the 
Hdrahuraka or Kandhar wine from black grapes. 

Kautilya’s sentence, tasya svadeso vyakhydnam Kdpisa- 
3 tan ant, supplies the needed commentary on Panini’s Kdpisdyana 
which must have been the name of the reputed wines from 
that region. That Kapisi was an emporium for this class of 
drinks is also proved by the recent archaeological discoveries 
at this site of numerous glass flasks, fish-shaped wine jars and 
drinking cups which were used in the wine trade many 


5 K‘ipis> is ancient Begram on the confluence of the Ghorband and 
Panjshir rivers. An inscription in Kharoshthi characters recently found 
there settles the ancient site of the place. (Dr. Sten Konow, Kharoshthi 
Ins. on a Begram Bas-relief, Ep. lnd., XXII, pp. 1-11). 

"Bmdusara sent for raisin wines from king Antiochos in the third 
century B.C. 

* Harhvaiti ( Avcstan ), Harahuvati (O. Persian) z=Skt. Sarasvati; also 
called Haraquaiti (cf. CH.I. p. 326). It is the modern Arghandab. 
tl ,c P'drx, 11.434, footnote to Sarasvati). 
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after Panini. (Cf. J. Hackin, Kecherches Archeo- 
logiques d Begram, 1939, pp. 9-10, plates XVII-XIX). 
KASHAYAS —Panini also refers to names of kashdyas, or 
decoctions (VI.2.10, Adhvaryu-kashdyayor jatau ) of which 
the Kdsikd gives several examples. The dauvarika-kashaya, 
must have been an intoxicating drink of mild effect specially- 
prepared for the dauvarika or doorkeeper (Panini, VII.3.4; 
also Arth. Text. V.3), whose duties required him to .indulge 
only in the mildest kinds of drinks. 

Besides the above names, the Gana-pdtha of V.4.3 (sup¬ 
ported both by the Kdsikd and Chandra Vritti ) includes kdlikd 
and avadatikd as names of special wines. Kdlikd must be the 
same as kdlikd surd in Kautilya {Arth. Text. 11.25) and 
avadatikd xnight be only another name for svetasurd of the 
Arthasdstra (p. 121), also called prasannd (cf. Kdsikd 

on V.4.14). Katyayana refers to sidhu in a vdrttika on 


II.2.8. 

DISTILLATION—In the distillery (dsufi, V.2.112), the in¬ 
gredients were first prepared into a ferment ( kinva ); and when 
their fermentation was complete, they were termed dsdvya 
(III. 1.126), literally 'that of which the distillation has become 
imminent’ (dvasyaka). The sediment or refuge ( kalka ) left 
after distillation was termed virnya (II1.1.117), a technical 
word in the vintner’s vocabulary, literally 'which 
is fit for removal.’ According to Kautilya, women and 
children could be employed for removing the surd-kinva, or 
fermented dregs {Arth. Text, 11.25, p. 121). 

Another expression originating in the vocabulary of the 
drinking booth was kanc-katya {pibati) regularised in sfttra 
1.4.66, which corresponds to the English idiom 'drinking or 
draining to the lees.’ 
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Ch. Ill, Section 7. HEALTH AND DISEASE 

There is evidence of early investigation and nomen¬ 
clature in the Vedic period of a number of important diseases 
and also of the identification of many useful herbs which 
pharmaceutical research in that age employed to fight disease. 
The evolution is further suggested by the development of 
specialised studies, as for example, Toxicology (V isha-vidya) 
which is enumerated in one place in the list of special sciences 
or ■vidyas (Vedic Index, 11.312). 

These studies were cultivated at important educational 
centres and attracted brilliant pupils gifted with practical 
mental bias who must have found in them openings for a use¬ 
ful career in later life. Takshasila was one such reputed cen¬ 
tre at which Jivaka, the royal physician of king Bimbisara re¬ 
ceived his education. 

Panin' brought up in the traditions of Takshasila uses 
several words for disease, such as gad a (VI.3.70), upatapa 
(VH.3.61) and sparsa (III.3.16), the last probably referring to 
contagious diseases. A medical doctor is called agadamkdra 
(VI.3.70). The herbs were known as oshadhi and the medi¬ 
cines as aushadha (V.4.37, Oshadbcr-ajdfau) . Since an au- 
shadha was a compound of several ingredients to suit the needs 
of each case Panini takes the view that it did not form a genus 
or class like the herbs. 

A special suffix fas was used to indicate the disease to be 
cured ( Rogachapanayane , V.4.49) , in such phrases as pra- 
vahikatah, kdsatah, chhardikatah kuru 'please cure me of (1) 
diarrhoea, (2) cough, and (3) vomitting’. 

HUMOURS OF THE BODY. Katyayana commenting on 
I anini s siitra Tasya nimitfarh saiiiyogotpdtau (V.1.38), 
mentions the three humours of the body for the first time 
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viz. (1) vat a (wind), (2) pitta (bile), (3) sleshma 
(phlegm). On this basis Eggeling says, there was "some kind 
of humoral pathology prevalent among the Indian physicians 
several centuries before our era-” ( Ency . Br. Vol. 19, p. 970b, 
14th edition). 

We have separate reference to vdta in siitra V.2.129 in con¬ 
nection with a patient ( vatakJn) suffering from wind. Pitta 
occurs in the Sidhmadi group (V.2.97) and sleshman forms 
part of the Pamadi-gana (V.2.100). 

DISEASES (R OGA, UPATAPA )—Panini frames rules for 
naming diseases after, e.g. (1) time ( kala); e.g. dvitiyaka, 
chaturthaka, fevers appearing after two or four days; (2) 
cause or effect ( prayojana ); e.g. fevers with shivering (si taka ) 
or heat ( ushnaka ), or fevers produced by poisons as vishpusbpa, 
and kasapushpa (Kdsikd ). 

Names of diseases ( rog-dkbyd ) were formed according to 
a regular pattern by adding the ika suffix (sutra III.3.108), 
which according to the commentators regularised such forms 
as prachchhardikd (vomitting), pravdhikd (diarrhoea), vicbar- 
chika (scabs), etc. The rule points to the tendency in 
medical science for names of ailments to follow a uniform 
derivative pattern, similar to that in modern pathology. Pra- 
vdbika diarrhoea and vicharchikd (scabs) are referred to in 
a siitra as atisdra and pdmau (V.2.129). 

In medical language patients are described in terms of 
the disease from which they suffer. Panini notes a general 
provision to derive the name of the patient after the name of 
the disease (V.2.128), for example kushthi from kushtha, one 
afflicted with leprosy, (VIII.3.97), etc. Similarly he men¬ 
tions arsasa (one suffering from haemorrhoids, V.2.127), vafaki 
(a sufferer from wind troubles) , atisiiraki (V.2.129, one afflicted 
with dysentry). One suffering from the debilitating effects of 
a disease was called gldsnn, convalescent’ (III.2.139). Katya- 
yana notes the word dmayavi ( vdrttika on V.2.122) for an 
ailing patient. 
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INAL DISEASES —Seasonal outbreaks of epidemics 
were known, as shown in siitra IV.3.13, referring to Saradika 
yoga, 'autumnal diseases.’ These diseases, mostly fevers, coming 
after the rainy season, are still known. 

LIST OF DISEASES —The following diseases are noted in the 
sutras. 


(1) Atisdra (V.2.129), from which the derivative word 
was atisaraki. 

(2) Arsas (V.2.127), piles. 

(3) Asrdva (III. 1.141), discharge. It is a disease men¬ 
tioned in the Atharvaveda, the precise nature of which is un¬ 
certain. Sayana translated it as painful urination ( mutr-ati - 
sdra, Atharva, 1.2.4) Lanmann takes it as diabetes and Bloom- 
filed as diarrhoea ( Vedic Index, 1.74). 

(4) Kushtba (VIII.3.97), leprosy. According to Cha- 
raka sidhma, pama and vicharchika are reckoned amongst 
eighteen kinds of kushtba. 

(5) Ksbelriyach. It is mentioned several times in the 
Atharvaveda, which scholars take to be the name of a 
special disease. Indian commentators understand it in the sense 
of hereditary disease ( Vedic Index, 1.211). Panini throws 
light on its meaning in the following siitra: 


Ksbelriyach para-kshetre chikitsyah, V.2.92. 

'Kshetriya is that (disease) which is curable in another body’, 
i.e. a foul disease which is incurable in this life. 

(6) Nyubja (VII.3.61), hump-backedness due to disease. 

(7) Pdman (V.2.100), a skin disease. It occurs in the 
Atharvaveda as the name of a skin disease (V.22.12). Ac¬ 
cording to Keith the derivative adjective, Faniana 'suffering 
from skin disease’ is found in the later S amhitds and the Brah¬ 
ma nas {Vedic Index, 1 . 317). 

(8) Vikshiiva (III.3.23), cough. 

(9) S arhjvara (III.2.142), fever, probably consumptive in 
nature. The sufferer was called saiiijvari. 
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) Sidhma (V.2.97), a kind of leprosy, the sufferer 
being known as sidbmala. 

(11) S parsa (III.3.16). According to Katyayana’s 
vdrttika the word denoted an ailment, probably contracted 
by touch or infection. 

(12) Hrid-roga (VI.3.51), heart-disease. The word 
occurs also in the Rigveda. In the medical S amhitds the word 
probably denoted angina pectoris (Vedic Index, 11.507). 
BODY (SA1URA )—Anatomy of the body was a subject which 
had attracted the attention of the Indians even in the Vedic 
times (Vedic Index, 11.358). The popularity of the subject 
is proved by the fact that even a grammatical treatise like the 
Ashtadhyayl contains a comprehensive list of terms for the 
various parts of the body. Body ( sarira ) consists of two 
kinds of limbs (svdiiga ), viz. dhruva (vital, VI.2.177) and 
adhruva (non-vital, III.4.54). The former is defined by 
the Kdsika to include those limbs the loss of which results in 
death; the latter signified parts or limbs injury to which 
did not cause death. Panini regards the costal bones ( parsu, 
VI.2.177) as dhruva or an essential limb. 

The following bodily parts ( svdhgas) are mentioned by 


Panini: 

Fingers ( aiiguli ), foot (pdda), forepart of the foot 
(prapdda, V.2.8), knee-caps ( ashthivat, V,III.2.12), legs 
janghd), knee-joints ( janu, V.2.129) thighs (urn, Hrvash- 
thiva, V.4.77), loins ( sakthi , V.4.113), hips ( sphiga, VI. 2. 
187), belly ( ttdara ), navel {nabhi), womb ( kukshi ), arms 
(bdhu), chest (liras), ribs (parsu, VI.2.177), breasts (stana ) , 
collar-bone ( amsa ), neck (griva), nape (inanya, III. 3.99, cf. 
Vedic Index, 11.133), ears ( karna ), nose (ndsikd ), eyes and 
eyebrows (aksbi-bhruva, V.4.77), mouth ( mukha, VI.2.167), 
lips (oshtha), teeth (danla, IV.1.5 5), tongue (jihvd), fore¬ 
head (lalata ) , head ( mftrdha , mastaka, sirsha), bone (astbi) , 
sinews and arteries (nodi, tantri, V.4.159), heart (brtdaya 
hrit, VI.3.50), lever (yakrit , VI. 1.163), hair (kesa, loma) 
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derived as na plus kba, VI.3.74), skin ( tvach .), 
flesh (mariisa) , vital parts ( arusb, V.4.51), bladder (vastly IV. 


3 . 56 ). 


The list includes some words specially noticeable, as manya, 
tantri, arush and vasti. According to Amarakosha the vein 
in the back of the neck was called manya. 
MAHA-HAILIHILA—Hailihila and maha-hailihila are words 
of unknown meaning and origin, mentioned by Panin! as 
special names of some article (VI.3.38). The word is not 
explained in any Sanskrit dictionary, nor is there any instance 
of its being used in literature. It appears that hailihila was a 
Semitic word appearing in a sanskritised form, as the name of 
a poison which was imported from the West. 
In Arabic haldhila means deadly poison (cf. 
Hebrew halt'd, deadly poison). Steingass derives without 
reason the Arabic word from Skt. halahala (F. Steingass, 
Persian-English Dictionary, p. 1506). The Skt. word itself is 
exotic as shown by its variant spellings, e.g. halahala, halahala, 
halahala, halahala, hdhala, hahala (Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, 1899 revised edition, p. 1293). Panini’s 
hailihila seems to come nearest to the original Semitic form of 
the word, which may have been Armaic, the international 
language of trade and commerce in the Achaemenian world 
from Syria to Cjandhara. Panini refers to poisons in genesal 
called visha and to the third degree methods of liquidating 
particular persons marked out as vishya by the administering 
of poison. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 8. DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 

WORDS FOR CLOTHING —Besides the usual vastra and 
i >asaiia denoting clothing in older literature Panini mentions 
three new post-Vedic words, viz. chira (VI.2.127), chela 

(111.4.33) and chivara (III.1.20). In the sutra Chele knopeh 

(111.4.33) , chela denotes a garment worn on the body. 
Chivara is frequently used in Buddhist books for a monk’s 
robe. It is conspicuous by absence in the Brahman a and 
Aranyaka literature. Its Buddhist association is strengthened 
by its illustration which occurs both in the Chandra-vritti 
and the Kasika, samchivarayate bhikshuh, the monk dons the 
chivara or 'takes the holy robes.’ We do not find the word 
applied to the garments of laymen, a householder or a 
Brahmacharin. 

The word achchhadana denoted both a garment as 
prdvara (III.3.54) and brihatikd (V.4.6), and also cloth (VI. 
2.170). It is more frequently used in the Ashtddhyayi than 
any other word for cloth. Its later affinities are apparent from 
the fact that the word is not found in the Brahmanas, but 
occurs several times in the Dharmasutras (Vasishtba, XVII.62; 
XVIII.33, grasachchhadana) and the Arthasastra in the sense 
of clothing ( Arth . Text, 1.11, p. 18). 

KINDS OF FABRICS —Various classes of fabrics are raen- 
ti d: 



>/ (1) kauseya (VI.3.42), silken cloth. According, to 
Katyayana kauseya is so called because it ; s produced from the 
cocoon, and though the silk-worm is also a similar product, 
the word applies only to the silken cloth. 

(2) Linen cloth (auma or amnaka , IV.3.1S0), TOa< J e 
from the yarn of flax («/««), and hemp (bhakga) plants. 
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Woollen garments (aurna or aurnaka) made from 
wool {drnd, IY.3.158). 


(4) Cotton (kdrpdsa achchhadana, a counter-example 

to IV.3.143). The word karpdsi occurs not in a sfitru, but 

in the Gana-patha Bilvadi (IV.3.136), but its reading there 
must be authentic, as it is the only fabric-denoting word in 
the Bilvadi group, and without it half of Panini’s rule IV.3.143 
{<abhakshy-achchhddanayoh ) would become redundant. In 
the chapter, IV.3.136-142, to which the rule IV.3.143 applies, 
karpdsi is the only word denoting cloth-making material. 1 
The word tula also occurs in Panini (111.1.23, 111.3.64), in a 
compound like ishikd-tiila. 


DRESS —The dress of the times is indicated in the sutra 
Antaram bahiryogopasamvydnayoh, 1.1.36. We learn from 
this rule that antara in Panini’s time was used in two senses, 
viz. exterior ( bahiryoga ) and dress (upasathvydna). Ac¬ 
cording to Kdtyayana upasamvydna denoted one of a pair of 
sdtakas. Since there were two sdtakas one serving as 
uttariya and the other as antariya, upasamvydna denoted the 
one which served as antariya, viz. that which was worn, and 
not that which was used as a wrapper or scarf to be thrown 
over the shoulders. The Kasikd further explains that upasam¬ 
vydna was a kind of paridhdniya 'fit for wearing,’ and not a 
prdvaraniya 'covering.’ In the most early examples of Indian 
sculpture as shown in the Parkham Yaksha statue (Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, H.I.I.A., PI. Ill), the Didarganj Yakshl from 
Patna, made of polished Chunar stone and belonging to the 
Maurya period {ibid., PI. V), and the numerous Yaksha and 
Yakshl figures of Sanchi and Bharhut, the sole dress of both 
male and female figures consists practically of a pair of 
sdtakas (sdtakayugam) . Both the upasamvydna {antara 
sat aka, antariya) and the prdvaraniya (upper scarf) were 


1 The genuineness of the Bihadi group is also proved by Katyayana 
C' .imining in a viirttika the reading of gavcdhnka which is ninth in position 


(II.323). 
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gracefully in an endless variety of ways. ^The 
Greeks in the fourth century B.C. were struck with the 
extreme simplicity and elegance of Indian dress, consisting 
then as in the time of Panini, of a pair of sdtakas, Arrian 


writes: 'The dress worn by the Indians is made of cotton, 
as Nearchos tells us. They wear an undergarment of cotton 
which reaches below the knee half-way down to the ankles, 
and also an upper garment which they throw partly over 
their shoulders, and partly twist in folds round their head.’ 
(Arrian, hid. Frag. XVI). The Ashtadhayi enables us to 
know that the undergarment reached down to the forepart of 
the foot, and was therefore called aprapadiua (V.2.8). An 
invariable feature of wearing the antariya or dhoti as seen on 
ancient sculptures depicting male and female figures is the 
tying of the girdle round the waist. The arrangement of the 
girdle is clearly visible on the Parkham statue, the Besnagar 
Yaksln and the Patna Yakshas, where it can be distinguished 
from the upper scarf and the lower dhoti. Panini refers to a 
girdle as nivi, the region of the belt being called itpaiihi 
(IV. 3.40). 


On sutra, V.1.21 Patahjali cites an illustration from which 
we learn that the price of one hundred sdtakas or dhotis was 
one hundred {Catena kritam satyaih sataka-satam, 11.346). 
It will be shown in the Section on coins that when the number 
occurs without specifying the name of the coin, a silver kdr- 
shdpana was usually meant. We may therefore say that in 
the time of Patanjali (2nd century B.C.) the selling price of an 
average cotton sari was one silver karshdpana. 

In the Sibiiladi-gatia (V.4.3) there is a reference to the 


gomiitriki cloth, which appears to have been so called from the 
gomntriki design woven into its texture at one end. The 
gonnitrika pattern was known in the fourth century B.C. as 
mentioned in the Arthasdstra in connection with the formation 
of battle-arrays ( Arth. Text, X.6). We may note in thi 
connection that the patalt or front folds of the dhoti on the 
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statues aforesaid are arranged zig-zag in the form of 
the gomutrika motif. 


BLANKETS ( KAMBALA )—Several kinds of blankets and 
woollen wrappers of different kinds were in use. Blankets 
produced in a standard size as marketable goods were called 
panya-kambala (V.2.42). Their size and weight were deter¬ 
mined according to the measure of wool used. Such measure 
was called kambalya, equal to one hundred palas in weight, 
roughly five seers. The kambalya measure is derived by Panini 
as a samjna word ( Kambaldchcha sarhjndydm, V.1.3), pointing 
to its definite meaning. The kambalya seems to have been a 
measure of value and medium of exchange for some transactions 
in the barter economy of those days. Panini mentions the for¬ 
mation kambalya in siitra IV.1.22, illustrated by the Kdsikd as 
dvi-kambalyd, tri-kambalya, i.e. 'purchased for the price of 
2 or 3 kambalya measures of wool’ which would refer to a 
goat or sheep purchased for 2 or 3 kambalya measures of wool. 
PRAVARA — Pravara (also pravara) as a garment is referred 
to in the siitra Vrinoter achchhadane (III.3.54). Kautilya 
names pravdrafia as a blanket made of the wool of wild animals 
(mriga-roma, p. 80 ). In the Mahdbhdrata pravara is described 
as a class of blankets for protection against cold (Vanaparva; 
3.51). It seems that pravara was a wrapper made of finer 
quality of wool and lighter in weight than the panya-kambala. 
BRIHATIKA —It is referred to in s ft fra Brihatyd achchlyadanc, 
V.4.6. The upper garment which was thrown on shoulders 
covering either one or both of them and falling down to the 
waist or knees seems to have been the brihatika dress. The 
Amarakosha understands it as a kind of pravara, a big all¬ 
covering mantle. As remarked by the Greeks about the dress 
of the Indians: "They have a tunic of tree-linen down to the 
middle of their shins” (C.H.I., p. 412). This long tunic 
may nave been the brihatika conforming to a real etymology 
°f that word. Patahjali mentions brihatika as a current dress 
(1.2.69). It seems to have been a fine wrapper 24' by 12' 
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mentioned as bahitikd in the Majjbhna Nikdya 
(Sufta 88). 

A rich kind of wrapper known as raiikava is referred to in 
ancient literature along with woollen fabrics. 1 Panini men¬ 
tions rahku in sutra IV.2.100, from which we get raiikava and 
rdiikavdyana. The Kdsikd explains raiikava as a blanket. 

We may also note the names of two other kinds of blankets 
known to Katyayana and Patanjali. In a vdrttika on sutra 
VII.3.45, {Varnaka tantave) Katyayana mentions varnaka as 
a woven fabric, which Kautilya describes under the masculine 
form varnaka as a kind of woollen blanket ( Arth. 11.11) < 
Patanjali refers independently to kufapa, a Nepalese blanket 
or thuhna (II. 1.69; 1.406). 

ORNAMENTS AND TOILET — Panini refers to cultured 
citizens (prav/na ndgarakas, IV.2.128), and also to the 
arts of personal decoration ( subhagaiikarana , III.2.56). De¬ 
coration was applied to the different parts of the body ( Svdiige- 
bhyah prasite, V.2.66), such as kesa, which were dressed in an 
artistic manner by the dandy called kc'saka. There are refer¬ 
ences to ornaments ( alamkdra, IV.3. 64), elegant drapery 
(. achchhadana , V.4.6), stylistic coiffure (kesavesha, IV.1.42) 
and to special words indicative of the beauty of the female 
form, e.g. vamoru, samhitoru, saphoru (IV.1.70). 

In a group of phrases as purusha-vyagbra, purusha-simha 
(II. 1.56, Upamitam vyaghradibhih samdnyaprayoge) and 
bastigbna (III. 2. 54), Panini refers to the ideal of physical 
valour ( sakti) for men. 

He also mentions some epithets indicative of social-honour, 
e.g. sat, inahai, para via, nttama, utkrhhta (II.1.61), vrin- 
darka, naga, knnjara, pujyaiuaua (II.1.62), etc. 

Whereas women enjoyed themselves with various garden 
sports as sdlabhanjikd implied in the ultra Prdcham kriddydm 
(V.2.74), the male members skilled in the use of arms parti- 


1 Sablu Parva, 47.22, anniani cha nliikavam. 
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in jousts organised for the sake of pleasure ( praharana- 
krlda, IV.2.57). Music, both vocal ( gayana, III. 1.147) and 
instrumental (vddaka), practised on the lute and other per¬ 
cussion instruments, also formed part of the usual pastime of 
a cultured society. 

Of ornaments ( alahkdras ) Panini refers to ahguliya, 
finger-rings (IV.3.62), karnika, ear-ring 1 (IV.3.65), lald- 
fikd, ornaments of the forehead (IV.3.63) and graiveyaka, 
torque round the neck (IV.2.96). If we look to the earliest 
known examples of Indian art we find these three ornaments 
conspicuously depicted there. The karnika is represented as 
the heavy ear-rings worn in cloven ears of men and women; 
the graiveyaka~ as the torque, worn in addition to the flat 
triangular necklace on such statues as the Parkham Yaksha; 
and the laldtikd as the round pendant found 
on the forehead of the earliest female figures as the Yakshl 
from Didarganj, Patna (Bachhoffer, Early Indian Sculpture, 
Pl.9) and Sudarsana (PL 19), Chulakoka (Pl.20) and Sirima 
dcvatds (Pl.21) from Bharhut. These works of art are no 
doubt removed in time from Panini, but they represent the 
earliest specimens of classical Indian art and show an older tra¬ 
dition. The Jdtakas also mention ear-rings, frontlet pieces 
and torques round the neck (giveyyaJdt.YI.S90). 

Panini also mentions kumbd (111.3.105) which according 
to the Vedic Index denoted a female adornment connected 
with the dressing of the hair (Vedic Index, I,i63). In one 
place he refers to a special style of female coiffure (kesa-vesa) 
known as kabari (IV. 1.42). The word may have originated 
from the variegated appearance of the braid of hair inter¬ 
woven with a garland of flowers. 

Among other requisites of personal decoration ( bhusbana, 

1 Nearchus, Frags. 9 and 10; "And the Indians wear ear-rings of ivory.” 
C.H.I., p . 4i2) 

J For graiveyakas see also J.U.P.H.S., May , 1933, p. 97, Pre-Kushana 
Aim of Mathura, by V. S. Agrawala, 
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LIU33; alatikdra, IV.3.65, etc.) and toilet ( subha - 
gam-karana, III.2 .56), we find reference to the following: 

1. Darsaua (V.2.6), mirror (adarsadi, Kdsikd) which 
was of two kinds, (1) yathamukhina (flat) and (2) satiimu- 
khina (convex) in which only the frontal view gave correct 
perspective, and which was probably made of polished metal. 


2. Anjana, not referred to directly, but mention is made 
of the Trikakut mountain (V.4.147) from which a kind of 
valuable salve called Traikakuda anjana was obtained (Cf. 
Atharva, IV. 9.9; Vedic Index, 1.329). It may be 
identified with the Sulaiman mountains which is the home of 
a salve sold all over Sind and Panjab. The Mahdbhdrata refers 
to fair-complexioned Panjabi women painting their eyes with 
the anjana from the Trikakut mountain (Karnaparva, 44.18). 
Another kind of salve, Yamuna anjana was obtained in the 
region of the Yamuna, (Dehradun Dt.) which was known to 
Panini as Kalakuta ('the Black Hill’, IV.1.173). 

3. Mala (VI.3.65), garland. One who adorned his 
person with garlands was called malabharl (VI.3.65; fem. mdla- 
bhdrini). Patanjali illustrates this s ft fra by the form utapala- 
mdla-bhdrini i.e. the girl adorned with lotus garlands (1.1.72; 
1.187) . Panini refers to sragvi, a garland-wearer, used as the 
special epithet of a sndtaka, who beautified himself with flower 
garlands after completing the period of studentship during 
which time the use of flowers was forbidden. 

4. Gandha (perfumes). Panini mentions several kinds 
of perfumes, as (1) kisara (IV.4.53), (2) saldlu (IV.4.54) in 
the sutras, and others like narada, tagar, guggulu (bdellium) 
and u'sira (Andropogon Mur trains) , in the Kisaradi-gana. 
From the way he mentions these perfumes it appears that there 
were special shopkeepers who traded in these articles (Tadasya 
panyam) and who were named after them, c.g. a woman sell¬ 
ing saldlu (an unidentified fragrant substance) w>as called 
sdldlnki and saldluki. Spikenard (nalada) was an old 
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m perfume produced in the regions of the upper Indus and 
in Indo-Scythia and forwarded through Ujjain to Bharukach- 
cha and thence to Egypt. 'Pliny describes the nard with its 
spica, mentioning also that both the leaves and the spica are 
of high value, and that the odour is the prime in all unguents, 
the price being 100 denarii for a pound.’ (McCrindle, Veri- 
plus, p. 25). 


5. Danda (V.1.110). Panini refers to the staff called 
dshadba (palasa-danda ) which was used in the initiation cere¬ 
mony (upanayana). 


6. Asi (IV.296), sword, also called kanksheyaka from 
its being kept in a sheath. 

7. Upanah (V.1.14), shoes, made of leather, manufac¬ 
tured according to the size of the foot ( anupadina, Y.29). 
The Batidh. £r. Sutra mentions shoes made of tiger’s skin 
(vaiyaghryau updnahau charmapakshau, XVIII.16, p. 361). 
Panini also knew of the use of vaiydghra leather (IV.2.12) for 
upholstering purposes. 

The Brahmajala Sntfa contains a stock list of dress and 
toileting processes comprising twenty items. (G. P. Majumdar, 
Toilet, bid. Culture, Vol. I, p. 651). This list agrees closely 
with the one laid down in Susruta (ibid. p. 653). Of those 
items Panini refers to mirror, collyrium, garlands, perfumes, 
shoes and staff. In the Ydjakddi group (which occurs twice 
in the AshtddhydyJ, II.2.9 and VI.2.151), Panini mentions 
sndpaka (barber), ut sad aka (one who anoints), udvariaka 
(one who rubs die body with emollient unguents) and parishe- 
chaka (one who sprinkles) ; and again in the Mahisbyadi-gana 
(IV.4.48) annlepikd (a female for applying sandal paste after 
bath), pr ale pika (a female to apply unguents before bath) and 
vilepikd (a female to apply scented oils, etc.). The Artba- 
sdstra also mentions these personal attendants in the service of 
the king. (Cf. also the king’s toilet in the Kalpasutra which 
mentions them, S.B.E., Vol. XXII, p. 241 ff.). 
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Ch. Ill, Section 9. DWELLINGS 

Panini acquaints us with the principal architectural 
patterns of buildings found in a big. city, e.g. rdja-sabhd (the 
king’s council-hall, II.4.23), geha, griha (houses, III. 1.144), 
iiivasa and nikdyya (residential buildings or quarters, III. 1.129), 
chhdtri-sald (hostels for women, VI.2.86), words ending in 
agara, like koshthdgdra (royal store-houses, IV.4.70), nishadyd 
(rest-houses, III.3.99), dvara (city-gates, IV.3.86), parikhd 
(moats, V.1.17), kapdfa (door leaves, III.2.54) and parigha 
(bolts, VIII.2.22). 

SALA—Said was used for a variety of buildings, e.g. sabhd 
(council-hall II.4.24, Asdld cha ); chhatri-’sala (female hostel, 
VI.2.86) ; gosala and kharasald (stables for cows and asses, TV. 
3.35), the last one being also found in the Atharvaveda and 
Brdhmanas (Vedic Index, 11.376). Said was also used for a 
granary room for storing corn with an opening called sdld-bila 
(VI.2.102). It was a Vedic word (Vedic Index , 11.376). 
HOUSES —The Vedic word for home was griha. Panini 
also uses the term griha (III.1.144) which the Kasikd explains 
as vesvia or homestead, or as the women in residence there 
(tatsthydd-ddrdscha ) , implying that the women constituted 
principally the household. Three other terms were also used, 
viz. geha (III. 1.144), agara (III. 3.79) and kshaya (VT.1.201; 
cf. Sabhaparva, 33.16, ajayata Yadukshaye, Krishna born in the 
house of Yadu). Agara occurs once in the KdusbUaki Upa- 
nhhad (Vedic Index, 1.7). 

Panini refers to officers ( niyukta) in charge of buildings 
enthng in agara (IV.4.69-70), e.g. bhandagarika, devdgdrika 
koshthdgdrika (Kasikd). Agara indicated a larger building 
with several parts, one of which ( agdr-aika-desa) -was called 
praghana or praghdna (III.3.79), explained by the Kasikd as 
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5ms in the outer gateway of a building ( bahya - 
dvdra-prakoshtha ). (Cf. Pali paghana, a covered terrace 
before a house, Via. 11.153; paghanam ndma yam nikkhamantd 
cha pavisanta cha padehi hananti, Buddhaghosha). In the 
Udaya Jataka there is a reference to kotthaka which the com¬ 
mentary translates as dvara-kotthaka (Jat . Vol. IV. 106). Dr. 
Coomaraswamy understands dvara-kotthaka specifically as 
gatehouses, which formed part of the gateways in the wall of 
a city and of which several examples are found in ancient 
Indian art (Early Indian Architecture, 'Cities and City-Gates,’ 
p. 209, Eastern Art Annual, 1930, Vol. 11; Skt. alinda). 
NISHADYA —In sutra, III.3.99 Panini gives nishadya as a 
specific word ( samjnd ) meaning a rest-house. The niiiisi (d) 
yds (resting places) are referred to by Asoka (Pillar Edict VII). 
The NagarjunI Hill Caves were built for providing shelter 
to monks during rains ( vdsa-nisidiyaya—varshd- nishadydyai) . 
NIKAYYA AND NIKAYA —These are synonymous of 
nivdsa, a dwelling place (III.1.129; III.3.341), and are in this 
sense peculiarly Paninian words. It is not certain whether 
they were used to denote only the residence of monks. In the 
Mann Smriti we find the word deva-nikaya (1.36), taken by 
the commentators as deva-nivasa-sthana. Nikdya occurs once 
in the Yajurvcda, but as the name of a chhanda denoting Vayu 
('Safapatha , VIII.5.2.5, commenting on Yaj., XV.5). The 
Arthasdstra also uses nikdya once, but in quite a different sense, 
viz. saitgha (Text. II.4, p. 55). 

EKASAL1KA —The word eka-salika, or its optional form 
aikasdlika, was of some practical importance. Panini derives 
it as eka-sdld iva, 'that which is like one (man’s) building’ 
(V.3.109). It did not mean the owner of a single house, but 
it denoted a dwelling-place, which in respect of its use was 
reserved as one man’s building, i.e. not intended for public 
use. The Tinduka-vana of queen Mallika, wife of king 
I'J'asenjit, in the vicinity of SravastI ( Digha Nikdya, I. p. 278) 
was formerly eka-sdlaka used as her own pleasance or for her 
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Such a residence was called rdjagdraka (Brahmajala 
Sutta). Subsequently this park-house was thrown open to 
the Buddhist community ( bahu said kata; Sumangala- 
Vildsini, II. p. 365). It was a matter of some consequence in 
the social life of that period whether a park-residence of some 
rich man was of the nature of ekasdlika, i.e. reserved for per¬ 
sonal use, or was thrown open for public use. We know from 
the story of Anathapindika how he converted the garden of 
Prince Jeta which used to be eka-sdlika (i.e. reserved for his 
own use) into a public residence for the use of the entire 
Buddhist Samgha. 

MATERIALS —Panini refers to bricks among building materials 
in the phrase ishtaka-chita, denoting something constructed 
with bricks (VI.3.65). The Pali literature also mentions 
itfhaka-vaddhaki or brick-layers. (Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
City and City-Gates, p. 211; Jdt. VI. p. 333). 

The roof of a house is called chhadis, probably denoting 
the thatched covering known as chhappar. The word chhd- 
disheya refers to the material with which the chhadis was made 
(V.1.13). The actual doorway ( dvara ) opened or closed 
with a pair of leaves called kapdta. Reference is made to daring 
burglars (kapataghna chaura) battering against the leaves of 
a door-way to secure entrance (III.2.54). The M ahdkanlpa 
Jdtaka refers to battering against the palace-door (kavdte 
f ha pet vd, IV. 182). The closed door panels were secured 
from inside by a bar drawn across called parigha or paligha 
(VII1.2.22), which meant an iron bolt ( Vedic Index, 1.494). 

Besides the residential and public buildings, there w-ere 
market-places ( dpana, IIT.3.119) where commercial cotr»modi- 
ties ( panya ) were stocked and saleable goods ( krayya , AT.1.82) 
were displayed. 

Panini also refers to the old Vedic god Vastoshpati 
(IV.2.32), the presiding deity of vdstu or h/omestcad. Two 
older words, kshaya, 'abode’ (VI. 1.201) and d'vasatha (V.4 23) 
are also mentioned. The precise sense of iavasatba appears to 
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lace for the reception of guests, especially Brahmanas 
and others on the occasion of feasts and sacrifices (Vedic Index, 
1.66). According to Panini: 'One who lives in an dvasatha 
is called avasathika’ (IV.4.74). The religious guest-house was 
identical with that part of a householder’s dwelling in which 
the household fire (dvasathya agni) was established. 1 


1 We are indebted to Patanjali for preserving two important architec¬ 
tural terms, viz., amalaki and valabhi (Bhashya, VI.2.82; III.132) denoting 
the pinnancle and the cornice-mouldings respectively, which figure so pro¬ 
minently in the earliest representations of buildings in the sculpture of 
Bharhut and Sanchi. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 10. TOWN-PLANNING 


Panini refers to some important towns of his time, 
KapisI, Takshasila, Sakala, Hastinapura, Saiiikasya, and Kasi. 
The ganas add other names. The existence of these cities shows 
progress in the art of town-planning (nagara-mdpana) and 
architecture (vastuvidya) . References to vatbuvijjachariya 
and pasada-mapana are known in the Jatakas (S uruchi Jiff. 
IV.323). 

The most important parts of a city were its moat 
(parikhd) , rampart ( prdkdra ) and gates (cl vara) , which served 
as the main defences. Sutras V. 1.1 7- 18 envisage regular 
town-planning. For example, Parikhayd elban, speaks of 'the 
space earmarked for a moat as pdrikheyt (bhiimi ) .’ The pre¬ 
vious sutra , T adasya fad-asviiu syad-iti , V.1.16, presupposes 
some sort of planning preceding the actual construction work. 
The marking out of the site of the moat, the rampart and the 
palace formed the preliminary part of such planning. 
The Vafthuvijjdchariyas or expert architects were 

requisitioned for testing sites (Jat. 1.297; IV.323), 

for the actual planning of cities (cf. vagaram 
Vedehena sumdpitam, Mahaummaga Jat. VI.448). The Artha- 
sdstra mentions the construction of ditches ( parikhd) as the 
first item in the construction of forts (durga-vidhana) . We 
read in the Mahdbbdrata that the site of Indraprastha was 
mapped out ( nagaram mdpaydmasub) in the presence of 
Dvaipayana Vyasa and others and that work commenced 
with the digging of a series of moats (parikhibhih ), followed 
by the building of a high rampart (Prakara), numerous gate¬ 
ways ( dvaraib ) and towers (saudbaih) (Adiparva., 209.29-32) 
Why the moat was built first can be understood irom the fact 
that the earth so obtained was utilised for raising the mud 
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{pdmsu-prdkdra) , or for moulding bricks for the 
city-wall ( prdkdriya ishtakd) , or as Kautilya says, for ramming 
in the hollow masonry work ( pavisu-vi'seshena vdstu-chhidraiii 
va purayet, Arth. Text, II.3, p. 52). 

The Arthasdstra ordains the digging of three moats round 
the fort, having an intermediate space of one danda (6 ft.) 
between each other and being fourteen ifandas (84 ft.), twelve 
dandas (72 ft.), and ten dandas (60 ft.) respectively in width 
{Arth. 11.23). Thus a total width of 38 dandas (218 ft.) 
represented the parikheyl land round the fort. We are in¬ 
debted to the commentary on the Udaya Jataka (IV.106) for 
names of the three moats, viz. ndaka, kaddama and sukkha, a 
water moat, a mud moat, and a dry moat. These may be 
taken to have followed the width given in Kautilya. We have 
discussed in another chapter Panini’s purusha measure (V.2.38) 
which according to the Arthasdstra was equal to 5 1/3 feet 
{Arth. Text, 11.20, p. 106). Kautilya says that depth was 
measured in terms of this length called kJoata-paurusha. The 
examples dvi-purushl and tri-pnrushi in the Kdsikd on siitra 
V.2.38 {Purusha-bastibhydm an cha) refer to the depth of 
ditches or moats. 

PRAKARA AND DEVAPATHA —There is no mention of 
prdkara in the sutras. Kafydyana mentions prdsdda and 
prdkdra in a idrttika on siitra, VI.3.122, and the trend of his 
discussion shows that the words were implied in Panini’s rule. 
The stock illustrations on V.1.16 {Tadasya tadasmin sydditi ) 
include prdkdriya de'sa (the site for a rampart) and prdkdriya 
ishtakd (bricks for the city-wall), the latter agreeing with the 
direction of Kautilya that the ramparts should be made of bricks. 

There is, however, one word in the Ashtadhydyi , which 
gives a definite clue to Panini’s acquaintance with the technical 
details of the building of ramparts and parapets. He mentions 
Jce/jpatha at the head of the gana Devapathddi, (V.3.100), 
which again can be explained only in the light of Kautilya. 
This corroborative testimony from the Arthasdstra is rather 
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no other work throws light on the meaning of 
the Paninian word. According to Panini the 'passage’ which 
resembles a 'celestial passage’ ( devapatha ) is called devapatha 
(V.3.100). What can such a passage or road possibly be so 
as to deserve the comparison involved? According to Kautilya 
the wide road on the" top of the parapet built along the line of 
battlements ( indrakosas ) was called devapatha ( Arth . Text, 
II.3, p. 52; Trans, p. 51). The height of the brick fort-wall 
(prakdra ) above the mud-rampart ( vapra ) is there stated to 
be thirty-six feet rising from the ground level 1 , and the battle¬ 
ments were built above it. The deva-patha extending 
along the city-wall should be understood with reference to its 
great height resembling the celestial passage ( devapatha ) in 
the heavens, justifying the comparison of the former with the 
latter (V.3.100). 2 The Raghuiaiiisa (XIII.19) also refers to 
devapatha (=sura pat ha ) as an altitude in the stratospheric 
measurements. We learn from later literature that the walled 
town of Pataliputra became noted for its fortifications ( Pdtali - 
pntrahah prasadah) including its city-walls or palisades ( Tata - 
lipntrakah prdkardh), and we find Patanjali speaking of the 
guide-book called S/ikosala which gave a detailed ( avayavasah ) 
description of the wonderful city-walls of Pataliputra (Bhashya, 
IV.3.36. II.3.11; and IV.3.134; 11.321). 

CITY-GATES —The plan of the ancient walled cities was 
rectangular, usually square, pierced with four gates, one in 
the middle of each wall, facing the four quarters. (Nagarassa 
chat mu dvaresu, Jdt. 1.262; IIT.414; cf.'Cities and City-Gates’, 




The Mahdkanba (IV.1S2) and Mahasutasoma (V.4 78) Jatcikas 
mention the height of a pakdra to be 18 cubits (attbarasahattbu pdkii,\cr:i) 
or 27 ft. While visiting the Alwar tore I was told that the fort-wall is 
still built 18 cubits high from the ground level. 

2 Vardlmmana misunderstands the point of comparison in the derivation 
of devapatha , when he says that the latter was *>o called from its possessing 
shady trees, supply of water and freedom from dangers in the manner of 
a divine road (Ganaratna. Verse 186). 
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Abhinishkrdmati dvaram (IV.3.86). 


i.e. 'the city-gate is named after the other city towards which 
it opens;’ e.g. Mdthuram Kdnyakubja-dvarain, a gate in 
Kanyakubja, opening towards Mathura. 

This principle of naming the city-gates originated at least 
in the fifth century B.C. and has continued throughout up to 
our own days. Hundreds of gates built in the Mughal period 
derive their names in this manner, e.g. Ajmeri darwaza, a 
gate situated in Delhi but named after Ajmer. 

The roads leading out of the city-gates also derived their 
names in the same manner as stated in the following sutra : 

Tad gachchhati pathi dutayoh (IV.3.85). 

'The names of roads and couriers are derived from their destina¬ 
tion.’ For example, all the roads which proceeded in the 
direction of Mathura, even though they were situated in 
different towns, were labelled Mathura by the people of each 
locality. Thus the Mathura road of each city passed through 
its Mathura gate. 

Patanjali knows of a wide net-work of roads punctuated 
by well-marked stages for purposes of halt and rest. He refers 
to the road leading from Saketa towards Pataliputra ( Bhdshya , 
III.3.136; 11.162), and again to the route leading towards 
Srughna ( Bhdshya, 1.3.25; 1.281). Panini also refers to the 
terminii of roads connecting cities. The terminus at its desti¬ 
nation was called maryadd or limit, and the other cities on the 
way marked the intermediate stages at shorter ( avarasmin ) 
or longer distances of the journey (III.3.136). The Kd'sikd 
adds the interesting fact that these halts were counted by the 
need of rest and meal on the way. 

Panini mentions the Grand Trunk Road of North India 
as Uttarapatha, 'the Northern Road’ (V.1.77), running from 
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to the eastern country, of which the details are given 
by the Greek geographers. 

THE CITY —We may thus picture a well laid-out city to have 
been equipped with a multitude of buildings, both for its 
defence and for the practical needs of residence and business. 
The fortification consisted of the moat, parapet wall and gate¬ 
ways, while the civil architecture had its residential buildings, 
business quarters (dpana, III.3.119), intersected by streets 
{same bar a, III.3.119), royal store-houses (ending in agar a, 
IV.4.70, as koshthagara and bbanddgara ), king’s council-hall 
(rdjasabba) and a number of other buildings comprised under 
the general term said, e.g. places of dramatic performance 
(preksbd , IV.2.80), dancing, music, concerts and sports ( pra- 
harna-kriejd), etc. Reference is also made to ferries {navya, 
IV.4.91). 


THE VILLAGE —The villages were marked out by then- 
natural boundaries, such as (1) forests (vana), (2) thickets 
(kathina, IV.4.72), (3) rivulets, (4) hills (girt) , (5) jungle 
(jaiigala, VII.3.25) and prastdra (rocks, IV.4.72). The village 
proper consisted of houses, mostly peasant cottages ( kuftra , 
V.3.88), covered with a roofing of reed and straw (chbddisheya 
friita, V.1.13). An individual house (kuti, V.4.95) shelter¬ 
ing one family (garhapata, VI.2.42) formed the unit 
of village-life. The entire settlement was called vasati 
(IV.4.104) and a multitude of villages by the name 
grdmatd (IV.2.43). The village depended for its water- 
supply on wells (kupa, IV.2.73), to which were attached 
nipdnas (III.3.74) or water troughs from which cattle would 
drink. Wells were cleaned by specially trained labourers who 
acted as dredgers called nJagdha or udakagdha (VI.3.60) 

The area surrounding the village settlement consisted of 
(1) arable land (sitya, IV.4.91), (2) pasture (goebara, III.3. 
119), (3) plantations of bamboo thickets (■ vathsa-katbimt, 
IV.4.72), and reeds like sara (VIII.4.5) and munja (Saccharum 
innnja, III.LH7), (4) fruit-bearing trees ( pbalegrabi , III. 2. 
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reserves of herbs and plants ( anshadi-vana 
VIII.4.6), (6) forests of timber as simsipa, samt, plaksba and 
mango (VIII.4.S), and (7) waste saline tracts or ushara land 
(V.2.107). 

Cultivated land was divided into a number of holdings 
(kshetra ) which are specifically defined as plots where crops 
were grown ( dhanyandm bhavane, V.2.1). A systematic 
survey of agricultural land appears to have been undertaken 
by special officers called kshetrakara (III.2.21), who measured 
out each field and fixed its area ( kshetra-bhakti ) in terms of 
the kanda measure (IV. 1.23); for example dvikanda kshetra- 
bhaktih, a field having an area equal to two kanda measures. 
The estimated area of individual fields was further expressed in 
terms of the quantity of seed required for its sowing ( Tasya 
vapa/p, V. 1.45). The division of arable area into separate 
holdings ( kshetra ) shows that they were held under individual 
ownership. The term kaidarya (IV.2.40), 'a group of fields/ 
probably indicates some kind of consolidated holdings. 

Pastures appear to have been held in common by the village 
for the grazing of its cattle ( grdmya-pasn-sahgha, 1.2.73). 
iiie village also had its cattle ranches called goshtha (V.2.18) 
or vraja (III. 3.119). Settlements of cowherds ( gopilla, VI. 
2.78) were known as ghosha (VI.2.85). 

The site of tne ranches was subject to shifting owing to 
exigencies of fodder. According to Panini: 'A place which 
had formerly been occupied by a goshtha was called gaushthina’ 
(Goshthat kJjah bhutapnrve, V.2.18). The entire village 
land was marked out, as today, for habitation, grazing, dump¬ 
ing of manure, and agriculture, the last three shifting after 
every twelve years. The plot for grazing was goshtha when 
in use, and gausbthina after it was abandoned. 

The village land was distinct from a forest ( aranya) , the 
abode of wild people ( aranyaka manushya, IV.2.129) and wild 
animals ( aranya pa'su ). The forests were also used for grazing 
of domestic animals ( grdmya-pasn-sahgha, 1.2.73). When 
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particular range was denuded of its fodder supply, it was 
called asitahgavina (V.4.7), he., 'the area where the cattle had 
eaten up all its fodder.’ The herdsmen then moved the ranch 
to a different area which was called goshpada desa (for the use 
of cattle, VI. 1.145). In the same siitra Panini refers to forests 
not so used ( asevita ) by cattle ( agoshpada, VI.1.145), as they 
were too dense and impenetrable ( mahavana, Kdsikd). 


\ 
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Ch. Ill, Section 11. FURNITURE 

The progress of civilisation brought with it certain ameni¬ 
ties, such as furniture to make life easy and homes com¬ 
fortable. Furniture was of two main classes, viz. sayana, for 
lying down and dsana, for sitting, as mentioned by Panini 
(VI.2.151). The word sayanasana corresponds to Pali 
sendsana which signified 'furniture.’ 

As examples of household furniture Panini mentions sayyd, 
bed (III.3.99); khatvd, cot (II. 1.126); paryahka or palyahka, 
couch (VIII.2.22) ; asandi / settee or royal throne (VIII.2.12) ; 
visbtara, an ordinary seat ( dsana , VIII.3.93); and parpa a 
wheeled-chair for disabled persons (IV.4.10). One using a 
parpa was called parpika, evidently same as pitha-sarpi of the 
Vdjasaneyi .Samhitd (XXX.24), Manu (VIII.394) and the 
Jd takas. 

UTENSILS —Of these Panini mentions (1) pa fra, a vessel 
(VIII.3.46); kutnbha , a big jar (VIII.3.46) ; (3) katiisa, a 
pot or vessel of bell-metal (cf. Vcdic Index, 1.130) which 
owing to its fragility attracted the attention of the Greeks as 
breaking, if it fell, like earthenware (cf. Nearcbus, Frag. 7, 
Strabo, XV); (4) kvndl, a bowl in different sizes of stone or 
wood (IV. 1.42; also called aniatra by Panini); (5) sthali, a 
cooking pot (V.1.70), from which was derived the phrase 
sthalibiliya, applied to a dainty article of food; (6) nkbd 
frying-pan (IV.2.17), a Vedic term ( Vcdic Index, 1.83); 
(7) kalasi, a small pitcher or vessel (IV.3.56); (8) kapdla, 
sardva, earthen pots (VI.2.29) and pots of different shapes for 
holding water ( udaka-purayitavya, VI.3.59), all coming 

1 Asandi (settee) is an old Vedic word. Panini uses Asandhat, 
which was also the name of the royal city of Janamcjaya (Vedic Index, 
1.72), so called because of its possessing the throne.* The Kdsihd equates 
Asandivat with Ahisthala (VIII.1.12). 
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term kaulalaka, pottery (IV.3.118), on account of 
their being made by a kuJala or potter. Pottery has from time 
immemorial played an important role in the domestic economy 
of India, specially at communal feasts. Indian pottery 
with its long history reaching back to the age of Mohenjodaro 
reveals a surprising range of shapes, sizes and designs—worthy 


of illustration in a Corpus. At one end of this series stands the 
giant kusiila (VI.2.102) and at the other the tiny sarava, or 
bowl (VI.2.29). 

Other household articles included the winnowing basket 
(silrpa , V.1.26), the churning stick (viantha , also called 
vai'sdkha, V.1.110) 1 and spits for roasting meat (silla, IV.2. 


17). 

CONTAINERS —Panini refers to leathern containers of big 
and small sizes called fulfil and kutnpa respectively (V.3.89), 
used for storing oil and ghee (charmamayam sneha-bhd)anam, 
Kdsikd ); to ndaiika, oil-flasks (III.3.123), the opposite of which 
was udancbana, a big leathern bucket for lifting well-water; 
and to drift (IV.3.56) and bbasfrd , (IV.4.16). Drift , a leather 
bag for holding fluids is frequently mentioned in the Vedic 
literature. Panini derives darfeya to denote that which was 
filled in a leather bag (tafia bhavah, IV.3.S3). We learn from 
the Panchavimsa Brdhmana that milk ( ksbira ) and liquor 
(surd) were kept in drifts At present it is generally used to 
hold water. In Panini’? time drifts, leather bags, were trans¬ 
ported on the back of animals which were therefore marked 
out as dritihari (III.2.25). This de\ re of transporting 
liquids was preferred in mountainous regions where wheeled 
traffic was dilficult. 


BHAS7 R A (IV .4.16)—In the Sa t a patha Brdhmana (1.1.2.7, 


] Vatiakha as a synonym of vianttxt still persists in the Hindi word 
paisakhi denoting the erutehes of a lame person which exactly resen hie tn 
upturned churning stick. 

- Sura-dr!tina tipai asattsam dhivayati, P. Br. XIV.ll.2fi; Saksb/ra 
dritayo rathd bhavant'i, P. Br. XVI. 13.13. 
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bhastrd denotes a leathern pouch. Panini derives 
bhastrika in the particular sense of one who conveys with a 
bhastrd (IV.4.16). The bbastrikas seem to have formed a 
special class of carriers engaged in river-transport by means of 
skin bags. The use of bhastrd extended to the north-west 
where the people used its variant form as bhastrakd, instead of 
bhastrika (VII.3.47). 


Goni is mentioned as a container or sack ( avapana ) 
made from gona (IV.1.42), obviously a cloth. It is 
unknown in the Vedic literature, but occurs in the 
Brabmajala Suita XV as gona/ia , explained as a woollen cloth 
made from the hair of long-haired goats. It was probably 
the same as kaunakes, one-piece loin cloth worn by the early 
Sumerians and the Accadians, and made of suspended loops of 
wool hanging from a woollen skirt (Marshall, Indus Valley 
Civ., 1.33, 342; pi. 95, fig. 10). The word seems to have travel¬ 
led to India through commerce in pre-Paninian times. 


We are enabled to make some idea of the use of goni, as 
it is still known by its old name (cf. Hindi gaun or goni) and 
used to carry grain, salt, etc. on pack animals. Panini knows 
of goni in two sizes, bigger, which was also the standard size, 
called goni itself, and smaller gonitari . The former was 
naturally used to load on mules and asses and the latter on goats 
and sheep The standard one also served as an article useful for 
barter, as shown by the Kdsikd on the sutra Id-gonyab (1.2.50) 
mentioning a piece of cloth purchased for 5 or 10 gonis 
( panchabhih gonibhih kritah pat ah pancha-gonih; dasa~ 
gonih ). 

VIVADHA (IV.4.17), VIVADHA 1 (VI.3.60)— This was a 
device to carry loads suspended from the ends of a pole by pro¬ 
fessional carriers, and is still in use. Drinking water from 


1 Both long ami short forms are used by Panini himself, and hence 
Patanjali reads the long form vivadha also in sutra , IV.4.17. Another 
equivalent of vivadha was vihangika (bahagt in Hindi), 
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fagc well was carried in this manner by persons called 
udaka-hdra and udahdra (VI.3.60, modern kahar). The 
vlvadha hung from their shoulders containing pitchers full of 
water was called udaka-vivadha or udavTvadha (VI.3.60). 
Kautilya uses vlvadha in the technical sense of supply or trans¬ 
port ( Arih . XII.4, p. 388; Trans, p. 417). 

STORAGE —Panini refers to several forms of storage vessels 
in sutra, VI.2.102, for example (1) kusula, a large cylindrical 
vessel for storage of grain, made of earth and rising to more 
than a man’s height with a capacity to hold 15 to 20 maunds; 
(2) kumbha, a big earthen jar with a narrow mouth; (3) knpa, 
a form of storage resembling a well and consisting of a series 
of earthen rings arranged one above the other; and (4) said, a 
masonry structure or store-room specially built for the purpose. 
The opening near their bottom for taking out corn was called 
hila. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 12. CONVEYANCES 

The means of transport are referred to as vahya (III-1. 
102) or vahana, which was of two kinds, viz. vehicles for car¬ 
rying load on land (as in the sittra Vahanam ahitat, VIII.4.8.), 
and means of transport in water called vahana or uda-vahana 
(VI.3.58). The name of the load-bearing cart was specified 
according to the nature of its load ( dhita) , c.g. ikshu-vahana, 
sara-vdhana, darbha-vahana. Sakata denoted the waggon for 
carrying goods, with sturdy bulls called sdkata (IV.4.80) 
yoked to it. (Cf. Vedic Index, 11.345). Patanjali refers to 
caravans of carts ( sakata-sdrtha) passing along highways 
(III.2.115; 11.120). In Buddhist literature numerous refer¬ 
ences to merchants conveying their goods and merchandise 
across the country, in caravans of 500 carts are met 
Y'ith, indicating the growing importance of wheeled traffic 
( sakafa ) for transport of heavy goods. 

CHARIOT — Ratha (IV.2.10 etc.) was the more aristocratic 
conveyance. A ;ollection of chariots is referred to as rathyii 
and ratha-katyd (IV.2.50-51). The use of chariots for army 
was also known. Panini refers to the divisions of an army 
(sendiiga, II.4.2), which according to the commentary included 
chariot-men and horsemen (rathikdsvdroham ). 

Several kinds of chariots were known, each named after 
the draught animal yoked to it (IV.3.122). On this Patan¬ 
jali mentions chariots drawn by horses (asvaratha) , camels 
( aushtra-ratha) and asses (gardal ha-ratha; Bhashya, 11.31 8). 1 
Naturally the wheels and other parts of a camel-chariot must 

1 The MahdtiiJdcsa refers to off ha and khara ydtias and Jdt. VI. 3 5 5 
to assatarl ratha . cf. Conveyances by G. P. Majumdar, Indian Culture, Vol. 
11.277. Also Vedic Index, 11.202, for horses, asses and mules yoked to 
chariots. 
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iiffered in dimension from others to suit the size of the 
yoked animal. The carpenter’s vocabulary must have express¬ 
ed this distinction by appropriate terms derived from the name 
of the draught-animal, and Panini makes a provision in sutra 
IV.3.122, Patra-purvad-ah. For example, a pair of wheels 
was labelled variously as asva-ratha-, aushtra-ratha- or gardabha- 
ratha-chakra (Pat. 11.318 and Kdsika) according to the kind of 
chariot for which it was required. 

Panini refers to the various parts of a chariot (rathditga) 
under the name of apaskara (VI.1.149). According to a 
vdrttika on IV.3.121, rat by a denoted parts of a chariot, as wheel, 
axle, etc. This special term derived from vatha seems to have 
been required in the Cartwright’s vocabulary to distinguish the 
chariot-parts from those of a cart, which were neither so costly 
nor so nicely built. 

U pad hi denoted the part of a wheel between the nave and 
the circumference to which spokes were fitted. The cart- 
wrights take special care in the selection of wood to make 
upadhi and hence the special word aupadheya (V. 1 . 13 ) became 
current. The axle is called aksha (V.4.74). In sutra VI.3.104 
Panini refers to kaksba in the sense of an inferior ( kutsita) 
axle. The inferiority may be due to diminution in its standard 
length, which according to the Sulba Sutra of Apastamba was 
104 ahgulas (==78 inches, or 6] 4 ft.) (Vcdic Index 
11.206). Panini also refers to inferior chariots (kad-rathas, 
VI.3.102), being below the standard size. As against this, were 
the paravra-ra/ba (superior chariots), implied in si/ fra IV.3.121, 
both on the authority of Katyayana and Patanjali ( Bbashya, 
1.1.72, vart. 16, 1.18 6). According to the Apastamba Sulba 
Sutra the dimensions of a chariot of standard size were: pole 
=188 ahgulas, 11% ftj axle 104 ahgulas, 6 l / 2 l't.; yoke— 80 
ahgulas, 7 ft. 4 '/ 2 inches (Apastamba Sulba Sutra, Mysore 
edition, p. 97; Vcdic Index, 11.203). The epithets kad-ratha 
and parama-ratba became current in relation to some such 
specification of standard size. 
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-UPHOLSTERY —After fabrication, the chariots 
were upholstered ( Parivrito rathah, IV.2.10) of which the 
Kasika mentions three varieties, viz. vastra, kambala and 
charmana, i.e. mounted with cloth, blanket and leather. 
Chariots covered with a special woollen stuff known as pandu- 
kambala' were called pandu-kambali (IV.2.11). According 
to the Vessantara Jataka, pandu-kambala was a kind of red- 
coloured blanket imported from Gandhara ( Vessantara Jataka, 
VI.500, Indagopaka-va n nab ha Gandhara pandu-kambali), 
which, as the commentary adds, were of red colour and used 
for the army (Jat. Commentary, Vol. VI. p. 501, Gandhara- 
ratfhc nppanna satasahassagghanika senaya paruta ratta- 
kambala ). 

Leopard and tiger skins were also in use for special up¬ 
holstery, the chariots so covered being called dvaipa and 
vaiyaghra respectively (IV.2.12). The earliest reference to 
vaiyaghra chariots used in the ceremony of royal consecration 
is found in the Atharvaveda (Vyaghro ad hi vaiyaghre 
vikramasva, IV.8.4). It is interesting to note that like pandu- 
kambala the dvaipa and vaiyaghra chariots also had become 
popular in the epics and the Jatakas. A verse in the 
Vessantara Jataka records the gift of 700 such conveyances by 
prince Vessantara (Satta rathasate datva . . dipe aiho pi 
veyyagghe, Vessantara Jataka, VI.503) , which the comment¬ 
ary explains as dipichamma-vyagghachamma-parihkhittc. 

The Mahajanaka Jataka refers in a song to artistically 
decorated dipa and veyaggha chariots (Jat. VI, pp. 48-50). It 
appears that chariots so upholstered were intended for royalty. 
Rama mounts the vaiyaghra chariot on the eve of his proposed 
consecration as heir-apparent (Rantayana, 11.16.28). Among 
the presents brought to Yudhishthira by kings of the Prachya 

1 Pan dub am bail occurs in Sasa ]dtaka (Vol. III. p. 5 3, Panduhambala- 
sildsanani, rocky scat of Indra covered with pandit-kambala ). Cf. also 
Jataka , VI.S15, for Vcs^intara’s elephant covered with panJu-kambala, 
showing the wide use of this stuff in the Jataka period. 
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_, were included vaiydghra chariots each valued at 1000 

kdrshdpanas (Sabhaparva, 51.33, vaiyagbra-parwarita-ratha, 
and 61.4, sahasra-sainita vaiyaghra-rdja rat ha). The scabbard 
of Bhlmasena is spoken of as vaiydghra kosa ( Mahabhdrata , 
Virata-parva, 38.30, 5 5, Poona edition). 

A chariot suited for rough use on all kinds of roads was, 
called sarvapathhia (V.2.7). Among different classes of roads 
Kautilya specially mentions one called rathapatha being 
7 1 /2 ft. wide ( Arth . Text, II. 4., p. 54). 

RUNNING FOOTMEN —In siitra VIII.3.75, Panini 


states 


that the word-form pariskanda is current in the usage of the 
eastern people and of the Bharata janapada. 1 It implies that 
in the idiom of the Udlchyas it was called parishkauda 
(cerebralised form) •, which occurs five times in the Vratya 
hymn of the Atharvaveda. Pariskauda denoted running foot- 
soldiers one on each side of a war-chariot (Vedic Index, 1.497) 2 . 
who are referred to as chakra-raksha in the Bhlshmaparva 
(18.16). 


A TERM OF CART-WRIGHTS—Sk tra 1.4.78, Pradhvam 
bandhane, implies several stages in the making of carts and 
chariots. The idiom pradhvam-kritya, 'tying with cords,’ 
refers to the final phase through which each vehicle has to pass 
in the process of manufacture before it becomes road-worthy. 
The carpenter first proceeds to prepare the different parts of a 
chariot ( rathaiiga) one by one, as wheel, axle, pole, yoke, etc., 
and then assembles them together. Patanjali says that the parts 
of a chariot lying singly are not fit for locomotion and that 
only when they are assembled as chariot they contribute 
to movement (vraja, to move). 3 After the frame-work is 


1 PariskanJn/j Vrachya-BJjuratcshu. In taking Pracliya and BHr..- j 
separately, I follow Patanjali on Pan. II.4 .66 (I. 493). 

In the AJharia. XV.2.1. ct scq. the form is dual; but Taittiriya Bt 
m.4.1.7, has singular, Bhumne parts hkamf am {^parkhmrakam , Bh.ut^ 
Bhaskara). 

3 Hatha tar hi rath-angdni i thrift ni pratyckarh vraji-kriyrim praty 
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e third process is to mount it with upholstery. The 
fourth stage is that of binding the parts with cords to keep 
them tight together. This is generally done, not by the car- 
maker but by the buyer at his place. A cart or chariot, even 
though all its parts be ready, is not considered road-worthy, 
unless it has undergone this stage of cording {bandhana ). 
Therefore the phrase pradhvam-kritya, literally 'having made 
it road-worthy, 5 has the meaning of bandhana. The counter¬ 
example pradhvam-kritva is derived from a chariot already in 
use, but which gets out of order and stranded, and then 
subsequently repaired and put on the road. 1 According to 
Panini pradhva (V.4.8S) is that which is 'road-worthy’ 
{pradhva rat ha, pradhva sakata). 


asamarthani bhavanti , tat-samudayaicha rathah samarthah .... Bhdshya, 
1.2.45; 1.220. 

1 Cf. Kdsikd, pradhvam kritvd sakatam gat ah. . .The grammatical 
interest rotates round the gati sarhjnd of pradhvam in the sense of ‘fastening’ 
?nd its absence in the latter case. The effect of gati zamjnd is two-fold, 
viz. the compound and lyap suffix in pradhvam-kritya. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 13. DR AUGHT-ANIMALS 


A draught-animal is referred to by the peculiar term 
patra, from root pat, to move (III.1.121; IV.3.122-123). An 
animal fit to be yoked is called yugya (III.1.127). In the 
Tad-vabati section (IV.4.76-81) Panini classifies animals on 
the basis of their being yoked to different vehicles and their 
capacity to draw various loads, as (1) rathya, bulls to draw 
chariots (IV.4.76); (2) sakata, bulls for carts (IV.4.80); 
(3) halika and'(4) sairika, bulls for ploughs (IV.4.81). These 
distinctive terms were used in connection with the care and 
quantity of rations prescribed for the animals of each class, 
as we find in Kautilya (Arth. II 29, p. 131). 

There are some bulls whom the drivers can yoke on both 
sides alternately, that is both on the right or left side of the 
pole. These were called sarva-dburina (IV.4.78) ( dhura, 

frontal pole, J at.1.192). There are others who can be 
yoked on one side only, such being termed eka-dburina, the 
right one called upardl in Hindi and the left one tarwdJ. 

We have already referred to various kinds of chariots 
(IV.3. 122) drawn by different animals, as horse, camel, ass or 
bull, who must have been yoked 1 in even numbers as two, four, 
etc. In addition to them sometimes a leader was yoked in 
front and called prashtha ( Prasbtho ’ gragthnini, VIfl 3.92), 
for which the Vedic term was prashfi, the epithet prashfivahana 
or prashtivabi i being used for such a chariot (Vedic Index, 
11.42). In Bharhut, Sanclii and Mathura sculptures, the 
chariots are drawn only by two or four horses or bulls, with¬ 
out a prashtha. 

Panini refers to bull-riders (go-sada, and gosadin, VI.2.4I) 
camel-riders (ushfra-sadt) ; to mounted officers (yuktarohin 
VI.2.81), probably couriers or cavalrymen; to charioteers 
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VI.2.41); to reins ( pragraha, mini, III.3.53); to 

expert bull-drivers (gosarafhi , VI.2.41); and others competent 
to drive all kinds of animals ( sarvapatrina, V.2.7). 

ASVINA—Asvina (asva-\-khaii) denoted the length of jour¬ 
ney made in one day by a horse ( Asvasy-aikahagamah, V.2.19). 

In the Atharvaveda (VI. 131.3) the asvina distance is 
mentioned immediately after 3 or 5 yojanas and appears to have 
exceeded the latter ( Vedic Index, 1.70). The Arthasastra 
defines precisely the asvina distance, as it was needed to cal¬ 
culate the travelling done by Government servants, and for 
determining the marches of cavalry or other post-chaise arrange¬ 
ments. 

The asvina distances in the Arthasastra are as follows:— 




Quality of horse 

Chariot-horses 

Riding horses 

Average 

6 yojanas 

5 yojanas 


= 31 miles 

— 25 ]/2 miles 

Middle 

9 yojanas 

8 yojanas 


— 46 miles 

= 41 miles 

Best 

12 yojanas 

10 yojanas 


— 61 miles 

= 51 miles 


A yojana was equal to 5 5/44 miles. 


{Arthasastra Trans, p. 149; Text, 11.30, p. 134). 

Thus the minimum length of one day’s horse-journey in 
the Arthasastra is 5 yojanas for a saddle horse of ordinary 
quality and 6 yojanas for a carriage horse. The asvina dis¬ 
tance in the Atharvaveda was more than 5 yojanas, i.e. some¬ 
where between 6 and 8 yojanas. According to Patanjali, the 
distance travelled by an average horse ( a'sva) was 4 yojanas 
and by a superior horse ( asvatara, V.3.5 5; 11.413) 8 yojanas 
(asvo’yarn yas-chatvari yojanani gachckhati, a'svataro’yam 
yo’ashtau yojanani gachchhati). 
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Ch. Ill, Section 14. WATER TRANSPORT 

Panini refers to navigable rivers like the Sindhu, and also 
to samudra or ocean (IV.4.118). He knows of two kinds of 
islands, viz. (1) near the sea-coast {anu-samii&ra) , and (2) in 
the main ocean. Goods imported from the former were called 
dvaipya, and from the latter dvaipa or dvaipaka (IV.3.10). 

Boats are called nan (V.4.99), and also ndaka-vahana or 
udavahana (VI.3.58); oars arilra (III.2.184) ; and a boatman, 
navika (nava taratl, IV.4.7). 

Panini refers to a boat-ferry as navya (IV.4.9), same as 
nava-tittha ( Jdf ., III.330). A ferry on the Indus was located 
near Panini’s own home in Salatura, as stated in a later inscrip¬ 
tion (Sala-no-krama) .* The Indus near this place is crossed 
by a boat-bridge for eight months of the year, and for the 
remaining four months the passage is effected by a ferry (Imp. 
Gazetteer, Yol. 1.382). 

The worth of merchants was assessed in terms of the 
number of shiploads of merchandise, e.g., dvmaya-dhana, a 
merchant having two cargo boats (NavO'dvigoh, V.4.99; 
Kasika) . One who was sailing with five ship-loads was called 
panchanava-priya. A shipment arriving with two cargo boats 
was designated as dtinava-rupya. 

Supposing a full consignment of riverine trade was 
comprised of a hundred boats, it would happen that at important 
landing places, the cargo of some of these boats was unloaded 
and disposed of by exchange with other local goods, 
which latter were reladen on the boats. Such transactions are 
referred to by the Kasika as paiichanau , da'sa-nau (pahehabbih 

1 Seen Konow, Corpus of Khtroshthi Inscriptions, Sh.ikarctarra \CVII 
Inscription, p. 159. An ancient copy of this inscription is now deposited 
in the Mathura Museum. 
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kritdh; V.4.99). A trader would own either the 
whole cargo boat or was sharing only a part of its merchandise. 
The cargo of 'half-a-boat’ as well as its sale proceeds would be 
called ardha-ndva (Ardhdchcha, V.4.100). 

Panini also refers to another popular method of water 
transport called bhastrd, a raft of inflated skins; one who car¬ 
ried goods in this way was called bhaslrika (IV.4.16; Bhastrayd 
h'arati). This method of crossing is frequently resorted to 
in the flooded rivers of the Panjab, the N.W.F.-P., and Af¬ 
ghanistan and is considered the safest and quickest (see Imp. 
Gaz. y N.W.F.-P., pp. 117-118). 1 In Persia also the Behistun 
Ins. refers to "floats-of-skin” (mashkdkbuvd) used by Darius. 
Examples are seen sculptured on Assyian panels from Senna¬ 
cherib’s palace, and Flerodotus also mentions this cargo-raft on 
the Tigris. 1 

In the previous sutra Haratyutsangddibbyah (IV.4.15) 
reference is made to transporting by means of utsanga, a kind 
of small dug-out float, called chahg in Sindh, similar to the 
Roman cumba , a small boat made originally from the hollow of 
a tree and used on rivers and lakes by fishermen; udupa, another 
small boat shaped like the half-moon (cf. Hindi dongi ), 
utpata, probably a longish fishing boat; and pitaka , a basket-like 
coracle made of weeds and rushes covered with leather. 


x In Baltistan such contraptions arc called zak (from Tibetan yak skins). 
A zak is now a raft of sewn-up goat skins, one leg of er.ch left open for 
inflation. The skins are tied to a platform of sticks or have a fisherman’s 
net spread on them on which the passengers travel at the rate of eight miles 
rm hour, the Shighar zak consisting of four rows of four skins. In the 
Panjab a rude raft is made by tying together two inflated bullock-skins, with 
a charpoy on it for passenger*. The rafts arc so light that on reaching a 
downstream destination the crew merely pick them up and walk back along 
the bank with them. For the skin-raft (bhastrd), coracle (pitaka), dug- 
out float (kanda-plava, Kdsika , 1V.4.5), see Hornell, Primitive Types of 
Water Transport in Asia, J.R.A.S., 194 6 , pp. 124-141. 
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Bhastra {inflated skins) Pitaka {coracle) 

Utsariga {cumba) Bharata ( float of wood) 
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Ch. Ill, Section IS. GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 

SPORTS (KRtDA )—The following are some of the sports 
( [kridas ) mentioned by Panini: (1) wrestling, (2) jousts, 
(3) hunting, (4) dicing, (S) garden pastimes, and (6) musical 
entertainments. 

Sport was called kridd (VI.2.74; IV.2.57). A sportsman 
akridt (III.2.142), and the different parts of the play had 
their own names, e.g. anukrtda, samkridd, parikrida and 
akrida (1.3.21). 

SAMAJYA —Panini refers to samajyd (a sathjnd in III.3.99) 
which Katyayana and Patanjali explain as a place where people 
flock together ( samajanti tasydih samajyd, Bbdsbya, II.1S2). 
We are indebted to the Jdtakas for information that the 
samajjds (—samajyd) were special gatherings 'where crowds 
of men, women and children gathered together and witnessed 
various kinds of shows and performances, like dancing and 
music, combats of elephants, horses and rams, bouts at quarter- 
staff (dandehi yuddham ) and wrestling.’ (R. L. Mehta, 
Pre-Buddhist India, p. 355). The Vidburapandita Jdtaka 
refers to samajyd gatherings of men and women, and seats 
arranged in tiers upon tiers (manchdtimanche, Jat. VI.277). 
The samajyd gatherings formed a regular feature of social life 
in the Manajanapada period. 

Panini also refers to assemblies under the general name of 
samaidya (1\ .4.43), which according to the commentators 
included samdja. A cattle-fair was known as samaja (III 3 
69) , distinguished from a human assemblage (samdja), as 
stated above. Panini explains simdjika in two senses: (j , 
who attends a samdja as its member to witness its games, and 
(2) the convener oi a samaja (IV.4.43 and IV.4.33, raksbati 
of the latter being taken as aiding a samdja by organizing it) 
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and samajyd appear to be synonymous terms, the first 
of wider meaning including religious gatherings also. Asoka 
interdicted the popular sainaja as not promoting morals. 
WRESTLING —Panini refers to the term sahgrdba, i.e. grip¬ 
ping in wrestling ( Sami mush fan, III. 3.3 6) . Katyayana points 
out that samgrdba does not mean 'palm-ful’ as taken by some. 
Patanjali’s gloss is mallasya sangrdhah, mushtikasya sangrdhah 
(grip of a wrestler). The Jdtaka calls a wrestler muttbika 
(. Jdt . VI.277) . Wrestling begins with a challenge ( dbvdna, 
1.3.31; mallo mallam dhvayate) , which is answered by a respon¬ 
sive action ( karma-vyatibdra ). 

JOUSTS —Panini mentions a joust as prabarana-krida, 'a. 
pastime with weapons.’ The name of the sport takes after 
the weapon used in it as prescribed in the siltra Tadasyani 
praharanam iti kriddyam nab (IV. 2 . 57) . The Kdsikd cites as 
examples maushtd (boxing) and dandd {lathi- play). The 
Sarabbaiiga Jdtaka describes sports of archery with such feats as 
arrow-stick, arrow-rope, {Jdt. V.130, sara-lattbi, sara-rajjn, 
etc .). 


THE EASTERN SPORTS —Panini knows of the sports of 
Eastern India {Prdchdm kridd, VI.2.74), for which he frames 
proper grammatical formations (II.2.17, sport-denoting words 
form a nitya compound, with nvul suffix). As examples the 
Kdsikd mentions the following: Uddalaka-pnshpa-bbanjika, 
Virana-pushpa-pracbdyikd, Sdla-bfjanjikd, Tala-bbanjikd {Kdsi¬ 
kd on VI.2.74, 1II.3.109 and II.2.17). Rule VI.2.74 regu¬ 
lating the accents in the compound-names of these sports 
shows that Panini was acquainted with the institutions of social 
life and national sports of the remote regions of eastern India. 
THE NATURE OF EASTERN SPORTS— Some of these 


sports relating to the plucking of flowers ( prachya-kridds ) 
are illustrated in early Indian art. According, to Dr. Vogel: 

It is interesting that these games are said to be peculiar to 
Pastern India, as this tallies with the mention of the Sdla- 
bbaujikd festival in Buddhist literature. It is evidently 
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ia, the cradle of Buddhism, and the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, that may be taken to have been its home.” (The Woman 
and Tree or Salabhaiyjika in Indian Literature and Art, Acta 
Orientalia, Yol. VII. pp. 203-204). 

A graphic account of these popular festivals is found in 
the Avaddnasataka: "Once the Lord Buddha dwelt at Sravasti 
in the Jetavana, the garden of Anathapindada. Now at that 
very time the festival called Salabhanjika was being celebrated 
at Sravasti. Several hundred-thousands of beings assembled 
there and, having gathered sal blossoms, they played, made 
merry and roamed about.” {Ibid. p. 201). And again 
quoting from the Nidanakatha (Jdt. 1.52) the description of the 
sdlabhaiijikd festival celebrated in the Lumbini garden: "Now 
between the two towns (Kapilavatthu and Devadaha) there is 
an auspicious grove of sal trees belonging to the people of both 
cities, and called Lumbini Grove. At that time from the 
roots to the topmost branches it was one mass of full-blown 
flowers; and amidst the branches swarms of five-coloured bees, 
and flocks of birds of different kinds, roamed, warbling sweetly. 

I he whole of Lumbini Grove was like a wood of variegated 
creepers, or the well-decorated banqueting hall of some mighty 
king. The Queen beholding it was fllled with the desire of 
disporting herself in the sdla grove {salavanakilam kilitu- 
kdmatd ); and the attendants entered the wood with the Queen. 
When she came to the root of an auspicious sal a tree, she wanted 
to take hold of a branch of it. The branch, bending down, 
like a reed heated by steam, approached within reach of her 
hand. Stretching out her hand she took hold of the branch, 
and then her pains came upon her.” (Cf. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, London 1880, Vol. I, p. 66). 

The motif of the woman plucking flowers from a distended 
bough is met with on the toranas of Bharhut and Sanchi in the 
Suiiga period and is continued on die railing pillars of Mathura 
during the Kushana period. It also appears in a limited number 
of examples in Gandhara art of the Kushana age, but the weak 
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lent of the subject there betrays its having been imported 
from the East. We have in the Kdsikd an example of a game 
played by people of the North known as Jtva-putra- 
prachdyikd. 1 Vatsyayana in the Kdmasutra mentions as 
examples of de'sya kridds (local sports) similar names ending 
in aka suffix, e.g. Sahakdra-bhanjikd, Abhyusba-kJoadikd (cited 
by Kdsikd, on III.3.109), Udaka-kshvedika / Bisa-khddikd, 
Asokotfatiisikd, Pttsbpavacbdyikd, Cbuta-latikd, Dawana- 
bhanjiki, Ikshu-bbakshikd, etc. 

A feature of all such sports played by the gathering of 
fruits or plucking of flowers was that the plucking should be 
done by hand (hasfdddne cherasteyc, III.3.40). According to 
this rule the form pushpa-prachdya would not be regular unless 
the plucking was done by hand. 

HUNTING — Hunting is referred to as lubdba-yoga (V.4.126), 
and a hunter was called mdrgika, 'one who shoots mrigas / and 
a bird-trapper pdksbika or sakunika (IV.4.35). 3 Among 
mrigas the Kdsikd includes not only deer, but also big game 
like the boar. The fowlers are said to have derived their 
epithets from the names of particular birds trapped by them, 
as mdyurika, taittirika. Game-shooting was done with arrows 
provided with barbs (pafra), and such arrows are noted by 
hanini to have caused extreme pain (ativyafhana, V.4.61). 
He refers to two words in connection with shooting barbed 
shafts, viz. sapatrd when the arrow with the barbed end gets 
stuck inside the body of the animal, and nisbpatrd when the 
barbed end pierces the body from one side with such force as 
to emerge on the other (V.4.61). Wounding an animal in 
the right flank was known as daksbinerma 1 (V.4.126) in the 


1 lyam UdichSm krida, Kasikd, VI.2.74. 

2 Played in Madhya-desa according to ]ayamat)gald. It is depicted in 
llr; S’ginya paintings of Ceylon, also called Sriri&u krtdd. 

" Pahs hi—viatsyii —mrtgan hanfi, 1V.4.3 5. 

’ i ; w denoting 'arm, side, hauncKs, forequarters' was an old Rig 
vcdic word (RV. VIII.22.4). 
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S slang (label hay oga) . It was less fatal than the 
shot in the left side, and hence the need of the term in the 
language, for it was of some consequence to the hunter to 
know whether the game had been pierced in the right or the 
left flank. 

Panini knows of the habits of big game roaring or yelling 
at a particular time of day or night (IV.3.51, Vydbarati 
mrigalp), as shown in the expression (1) pradoshika (at dust) 
and (2) naisika (at night). [Cf. Karnaparva, 31. 40, krav- 
yadd vyaharantyete mrigah kurvanti bhairavam ]. 

The hunters moved with a pack of hounds (Sva-ganena 
charati, IV.4.11). Panini’s svdganika or svaganika anticipates 
the svaganin hunters mentioned in the Arthasdstra, who were 
employed by the State to keep the pastures free of wild animals 
and thieves (lubdhaka-svaganibhih, II. 29 p. 130). In a 
Bharhut scene we actually find a hunter attacking his game 
with hounds (Barua’s Bharhut, Vol. Ill, fig, 146). " 

The fisherman is referred to as mdhyika and ma'mika (IV. 

4.35). His equipment consisted of a net called ml a and 
dndya (III.3.124). 

DICING (AKSHA-DYUTA) Dicing is mentioned ns n game 
ot V'Xveda onwards. It is referred to as aksba- 
Jy,,taaWA.l9) or amply dyuta (III.3.J7) in the AshHibyiyt. 

, rCCO ‘ ds “ SraooMtical idiom according to which the 
words denoting the objects with which the game was placed 
were connected with the verb dh either in the instrumental or 
accusam e case_ <1.4.4 Dnab karma cha) . F„ r example 'atebin 
rUvyat, and Man (he p |a ys with dice) were both 

u*d probably from the fact that the game and its accessories 
of play were both called aksha. 

Panini calls a dicer ahhika(Tena divyafi IV 4 ^ 
Patanjali says that kit a La and dhurta formed parr n V T 

6mV if r UP ‘W "A ^ rete t0 * SamMer 

as aksha-kt/ava and aksha-dhiirta (Bhdshya, I.390) 

'a gambler,’ was an old Vedic word (Vedic Index, 
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literature (cf. atippa dhuttaka and 
sikkhita kitava , Jdt. VJ.228; also Dhammapada, verse 252) and 
the Mahabhdrata (Sabhaparva, 58.9). 1 

ACCESSORIES OF PLAY —Panini refers to two distinct 
methods of the game, i.e., one played by akshas, and the other 
played by saldkas (II. 1.10). A player with the former was 
called akshika and with the latter saldkika (cf. Kdsikd on 
Panini, IV.4.2). The Arthasdstra also refers to both of these, 
stating that the Superintendent of Dicing shall supply a/isba 
and saldkd to the players ( Artha . III.20. p. 198). I he akshas 
seem to have been cubical and the salakds oblong pieces marked 
on the sides with points or numbers. In the representation 
of the gambling scene at Bharhut the akshas are shown as little 
cubes (Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut , pi. XLY). 

The manner in which the game was played in olden days 
differed from that current today. At present only two pieces 
are used. But in ancient times the number of dice was five, 
at least so in the Brahmana period. In the Taittiriya Brahmana 
it is said that 'he hands to the king five dice, for these are all the 
dice’ (Tfl/7. Brdh. 1.7.10). These pieces were called Aksharaja, 
Krita, Treta, Dvapara and Kali ( Vedic Index, 1.3). The game 
as it was known to Panini must have been played with five dice 
pieces as the form chatushpari 'an unlucky throw by four’ 
(11.1.10) shows. The Kdsikd, Chandra and Kaiyata agree that 
the game implied in sutra, II. 1.10 was panchikd dyuta. 
METHOD OF PLAY— -Panini throws light on the method of 
play in the following: 

Aksha-salakd-samkhydh parhid (11.1.10). 

The words aksha and saldkd and the numerals (up to four) are 
compounded with pari to form an Avyayibhdva compound, 

1 '. . . .kitava is used here in the usual sense of " gambler ” without any 
special pejorative meaning.’ (K. de Vreese, The Game of Dice in ancient 
India (The Vibhitaka Game),” Oriaitalia Neerlatidica, Lieden (1948), 
P* 35 2. The interpretation of kitava by "cheat docs not suit the context. 




in the Buddhist 
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lien, as observed by Katyayana, the resultant words denote 
gambler’s throws ( kitava-vyavahara, vdrt. on II. 1.10). Thus 
we have the following forms: 


1. Aksha-pari; 

2. Saldkd-pari; 

3. Eka-pari; 

4. Dvi-pari; 

5. Tri-pari; 

6. Chatush-pari. 

The forms were used to indicate a deviation from the winning 
throw. The Banchikd game was played with five dice or five 
ivory pieces. When all these five pieces fall with faces turned 
upward, or all with faces turned down, then the thrower wins 
the game. But when the fall is otherwise, he loses it ( Kdsikd 
on II.l.10). For example, when four pieces fall alike and one 
is different, the dicer exclaims: Akshapari!, Saldkdpari!, 
Ekapari!, i.e. missed by a single aksha or by a single saldkd. The 
expression ekapari was synonymous with akshapari and 
saldkdpari as shown in the Kdsikd cited in the Bhashya 
(ekatve'ksha-salakayoh, 1.379). If the throw fell amiss b\ 
two, it was called dvi-pari; if 'by three,’ tripan; and if 'by four,’ 
chatnsbpari. When all the five pieces fell uniformly the 
throw was called a winning throw of which the technical name 
was Krita. 1 he name for the losing throw was Kali. Accord¬ 
ing to the Dhammapada a deceitful player (kitavo salho) tries 
to conceal his losing or kali throw ( verse 252). In the 
Bhuridatta-}dtaka-Vatthu, kali and krita are contrasted (Kali 
hi dhirdnam katam mugdnam, 'Loss to the wise, a gain to the 
fool, J.R.A.S., 1892, p. 127; also Jdt. VI.228) In the 

Chhandogya Upanishad (IV.1.4) krita is the winning throw! 
In the Sabhaparva (52.13) Sakuni is described bv Vidura 
krita-hasta, i.e. one who takes a winning throw. Panin' d.'^ 
refers to these two kinds of throws: 
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Kritaih grihndti=kritayati 
Kaliiii grihndti—kalayati 1 (III. 1.21) 



These must have been current expressions used during the pro¬ 
gress of the game when a player scored a winning or a losing 
throw. In the V idhurapdndita Jat aka (545) a graphic des¬ 
cription of the gambling scene between the Kuru king and 
the Yakkha Punnaka is given and there an expression identical 
with that of Panini is used: 

'raja kalim vichinavi aggahesi, 
katam aggabt Punnako pi yakkho.’ 


'The king played the losing throw and the Yakkha Punnaka 
the winning throw.’ ( Jdf . Text, VI. 282; Trans. VI 138). 
It is stated there that the Yaksha was reshuffling with his mira¬ 
culous powers such dice as were falling against him. The 
bhassamdna pdsaka (missing dice) of the Jdtaka correspond to 
Panini’s ekapari, etc. It also appears that so long as a player 
was taking the krita throw he went on repeating his throws. 
But after the kali throw, the turn went to the other player. 
When once either Sakuni or Punnaka begins to win deceitfully, 
he continues to throw the dice up to the end of the game. 

WAGER (GLAHA )—Sakuni opined that dicing, a noble 
game, was maligned only because of its association with a stake 
(i aksha-glaha , Sabha. 59.8). According to Panini glaba is ir¬ 
regularly derived when it relates to the vocabulary of dicing 
(Aksheshu glabab, III.3.70). According to the Vedic Index, 
glaba was a later form used in the Atharvaveda for grdbha of 
the Rigveda meaning a 'throw’ at dice (1.248). This may be 
its original meaning, but in classical Sanskrit glaba always 
denoted the stake and not the throw (Cf. Yaj. Smriti, 11.199 
as rendered by Mitakshara, kitava-parikalpita pana; also Sabha- 


1 The Sutra deliberately reads kola instead of kali, as shown by 
Katyayana’s viirttika ’ halt-holy or at v a-ni[iat an um (Bhas by a. 11.28), which 
says that there can be no desiderativc form in kahyati, since no one would 
wish for himself a losing throw. 
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)yuta Section where it invariably means a wager). 
This meaning Panini had in view. Other references in Panini 
to wager or stake-money are satasya vyavaharati, satasya panate 
(II.3.57), satasya divyati (II.3.58), satasya pratidivyati (II.3. 
59), all denoting 'he stakes a hundred rupees’ in dyuta} 

According to the testimony of the Vedic literature, Jdtakas, 
Mahabhiirata (Sabhaparva) and Kautilya dicing was a game 
played in a sabhd. The Arthasastra prescribes 5 p.c. as Govern¬ 
ment fee to be realised on the amount of wager ( Arth . III.20 
p. 198). This would correspond to panchakah (panchdsmin 
ayah) , cited in the Kdsika to illustrate siitra, V.1.47. 


ANOTHER BOARD GAME —Panini also refers to a game 
resembling draughts or the Indian chaupar, which must have 
been played on a board (akarsba , V.2.64) divided into squares, 
and in which the essential thing was the movement of the 


gamesmen from square to square in accordance with the results 
of the throw of the rival players. The gamesmen were known 
as sara and the movement of the pieces as pariydya (pari-j- nay a 
in the sense of dyuta, III.3.37), parindyena hanti sarin (example 
on Panini, III.3.37), i.e. he hits the rival gamesmen by an en¬ 
circling movement ( sarnant an-nayansna ) of his own pieces. 

Ayhiayina, a technical term mentioned in siitra, V.2.9, 
denoted a gamesman lit to be moved to a square of safety. 
Patanjali comments on its meaning: ‘By giving the sense as 
'that which is to be carried to ayanayat the meaning is not made 
quite clear as to which is naya and which is anaya.’ (To this 
we reply). The right hand move is aya and the left hand move 
anaya. (The pieces move both right and left with reference 
to the rival players seated opposite to each other). That square 
is called ayanaya in which pieces coming both from right and 
left (which virtually means the gamesmen of both players) 
are not attacked by their rivals. The gamesman that is desired 


1 Another sense of all these sentences is: he deals in sale and purcha 
transactions worth one hundred rupees {kraya-vikraya-vyavahara ) ^ ^ 
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moved to such a safe square is spoken of as ayana- 
yina.’ Bhashya, 11.373). On each side of the board there 
arc such checkered squares in which rival gamesmen may rest 
without being attacked. This description holds good in the 
case of chaupar which thus appears to be an old game. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 16. MUSIC 

ii 

The tradition of the musical art in India is of high anti¬ 
quity. In the sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi both vocal 
and instrumental musicians are found frequently represented. 
In the Arthisastra of Kautilya music and musicians are often 
mentioned. In the Jdtaka literature music forms a chief item 
of social and individual entertainment. Panini’s Ashtadhyayi 
which in point reflects an even earlier stage of culture, shows 
an equally full acquaintance with the various branches of the 
musical art. Besides referring to vocalists and instrumentalists, 
the Ashtadhyayi also mentions orchestral bands including singers 
to the accompaniment of vind, one of the most popular instru¬ 
ments in ancient Indian music. 

MUSIC, A SILPA —In Panini’s days music was regarded as an 
art ( silpa ) . Not only instrumental music as cymbals, labor, 
(IV.4.55-56) but also dance (III.1.145) and vocal music (III. 
1.146-47) are mentioned under the category of silpa. In the 
Jdtakas also music is a sip pa. 

Music comprised nritya (dance), gita (song), i aditra 
(instrumental music), and sometimes also ndtya (stage-acting). 
The Khantivadi Jdtaka mentions these four branches together 
as part of royal entertainment ( gita-vadita-nachchesu chekd 
ndtakitthiyo gitddim payojayimsu, Jit. III.40). Kautilya 
also treats gita, vadya, nritta, and ndtya as parts of music 
( Arth. 11.27, p. 125). The Ashtadhyayi refers to all of them, 
e.g. song is referred to as giti (111.3.95) and gey a (III. 4 . 68 ), 
a vocal singer as gdthaka (III. 1.146) and gdyaita (III. 1.1 47 ^ 
a songstress as gdthikd and <dyani, a dancer as nartaha (HI.i 
145 as explained by Patanjali), dance as nritya (1. 3.89 
VII. 2 .57), and a player on an instrument as parh'ddaka (HI 2 
146). Stage acting is mentioned as ndtya (IV. 3 . 1 . 2 . 9 ) 
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Pa n un's reference to a treatise called the Nataswtra (IV. 3 .110 ) 
shows that the theoretical side of the dramatic art was also 
studied. 
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ORCHESTRA —The idea of having a concert of different 
instrumentalists was known to Panini. The band was collec¬ 
tively known as turya, and individual members tiirydnga 
(II.4.2). In concert two allied instrumentalists were grouped 
together, and the group was denoted by a compound in the 
singular number (II.4.2). For example, the set of players on 
viridanga and panava was referred to as mat'dangika- 
pdnavikam. The Kasikd adds to this vinavadaka (lute- 
player)— parivadakam. Panini refers to parivadaka in siitra, 
III.2.146 without stating its meaning. It appears that pari- 
vadaka was a player on a stringed instrument. Patanjali, 
considers parivadaka as a lute-player ( Bhdshya, VII.4.1; III.345; 
avivadad-vinam parivadakena ). Panini refers to vind in 
several Sutras (III.3.65), and we learn from the Jatakas that 
vind formed part of an orchestral band ( vinadini turiydni, 
Jdt. III.40). 

SAMMADA —Panini explains samtnada and pramada as fes¬ 
tivity ( harsba, III.3.68). It was a kind of opera as illustrated 
in a sculpture at Bharhut, inscribed as 'Sadakatii sainmadan: 
turam devanaih an opera {sattaka) comprising both instru¬ 
mental and vocal music performed in the palace of gods (Ba- 
rua Barhut, Book I, plate 2; also Book III, Fig. 34). The 
scene shows several groups, namely, singers, four female dancers, 
and an orchestral band ( turya) comprising of female lyre- 
players, a hand-clapper, a cymbalist and a taborer. Accord¬ 
ing to the Nnldua-kathd a turya party consisted of players on 
five musical instruments {panchangika turya, Jdt. 1.32), pro¬ 
bably by adding a flute-player to the four represented in the 
Bharhut scene. Sammada, therefore, appears to have been a 
festive celebration in which dance and music played an essen¬ 


tial part. 

INSTRUMENTS —Amongst stringed instruments the lyre 
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mut)/ is mentioned. The term upavluayati, 'sings with the 
lyre,’ points to the popular practice of combining vocal and 
instrumental music. Singing without lyre was denoted by the 
expression apavhiam (VI.2.187). The musical notes produced 
from a lyre were known as nikvana or nikvana (III. 3 . 65 , Kvano 
vhidydih cha ). 

Of the percussion and ringing instruments mention is 
made of maddnka, a small tabor (IV.4.56) and jbarjbara 
(IV.4.56), the players being known as maddukika and 
jbdrjharika, taborers and cymbalists, respectively. Keeping 
time by the clapping of palm is referred to in the expressions 
pdnigba and tdlagha (III.2.5 5; cf. pdnissara or clapper in the 
Vidburapandita fat. VI.267). 

The dardurika seems to have been a player on a drum made 
of an earthen jar (IV.4.34). In the Jatakas we find kuinbha- 
thunika mentioned in a list of musical players which the com¬ 
mentary explains as ghatadaddara-vadaka (Jat . VI.276). The 
Kdsikd explains dardurika as a potter, signifying one who was 
the maker of those particular pots used as vadya-bbarida. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 17. DIVISIONS OF TIME 

AKALAKA VYAKARANA —Panini’s system of grammar 
became known to the ancients as a grammar without 'time’ 
(akalaka ). The Kdsikd repeats thrice the statement that 
Panini was the promulgator of a grammatical treatise from 
which he excluded the discussion of the precise denotation of 
the various time-divisions ( Kdsikd, II.4.21; IV.3.115; VI.2.14; 
also Chdndravritti, II.2.68, Pdniuy-upajnam akalakam vyd- 
karcinam ). 'How much is the duration of the day, when does 
present ( varlamina) end and future ( bhavishya ) begin, what 
is adyatana , and how much interval of time makes paroksba, 
etc.?—these are questions considered by Panini as not coming 
within the province of grammar, but to be decided with 
reference to current usage (1.2,57, Kdlopasarjane cha tidyam). 
Pataiijali tells us that other teachers had entered into hair¬ 
splitting discussions about these matters ( Bhdshya , III.2.123; 

II. 123). 

Panini, however, deals with the general divisions of time 
( kdla-vibhdgas , III.3.136), e.g ., night and day ( ahordtra , 

III. 3.137), fortnight ( paksba , V.2.25), month ( mdsa , V.1.81), 
half-year ( shanmasa, V.1.83), year ( varsha , V.1.88), and the 
solstitial division ( ayana , VII.4.25). 

The more frequent word for time was kdla, although 
samaya and veld are also used (III. 3 . 1 67 ) • According to an 
unnamed author of a vdrttika on Panini, VII.3.15, the word 
pari mail a in the Ashtddhydyi applies to measures other than 
those of time ( Bhdshya , III.321). Panini, however, treats 
Time as a measure of life (kdldb parimdnind , II.2.5); for 
example, a person after birth comes under the measure of time 
as dvyaha -, tryahav?dsa~, samvafsara-jdtah. On the above 
sutra Patahjali notes an important fact that time is an entity 
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growth and decay of visible objects are indicated 
and that the movement of the sun ( aditya-gafi, 1.409) is res¬ 
ponsible for portioning out time into days and nights, months 
and the year by constant repetition (asakrid-avritti ). The 
sun is referred to as ahaskara, maker of the day (III.2.21), and 
the heavenly bodies as jyotis (VI.3.85; var. on 1.3 40; Rat. 
1.231). Persons born under the same constellation were called 


sajyoti. 

Panini’s reference to vidhun-tnda (III.2 . 35) points to the 
belief in the legend of Rahu causing a lunar eclipse, also referred 
to in Vedic literature ( Vedic Index, 1.254; also Tandya Br. 
Caland, VI.6.8). 

The following time-divisions are referred to in the 

Ashtadhyayi : 


AHORATRA (III. 3.1 37, VI. 2.33)— Night and day constitute 
the fundamental unit of time-reckoning. The terms nak- 
tamdivam and ratriihdivam ( sutra, V.4.77) are according to 
Fleet rather peculiar since in India the day has always been 
measured from sunrise and he suggested that the forms may 
be due to euphonic considerations. Dr. Keith, however, thinks 
that they were genuine old expressions preserved in Panini from 
a very remote past when the day was reckoned with sunset 
( J.R.A.S., 1916, p. 143-6). 1 It is admitted that in the Sutra 
period the day was reckoned with sunrise. 

The day was further divided into purvdhna and aparaknia, 
forenoon and afternoon (IV.3.24), and the night into 
purvaratra and aparardtra (V.4.87). The union of night and 
day in the morning and evening is referred to as samd/ji-rchi 
(IV.3.16). 

The division of the day into uiuhurtas was also known, the 
expiry of a muhurta period being quoted as a factor to deter¬ 
mine tenses (1II.3.9; III.3.164). Paranjali on sutra, II.1.28 

t cf also Fleet ’a reply ( f.R.A.S. y 1961, p 3S6); Keith’s rejoinder 
(p 5^5) and 1 leer’s final reply (p. 561), m which Fleet’s view seems well- 

grounded. 
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a variable period of six muhurtas ( shan-muhurtds 
chardchardh, 1.384). This may be understood in the light of 
Kautilya who states that the day consisted of 30 muhurtas and 
that the equinoctial day and night of 15 muhurtas each fell 
in the month of Chaitra and Asvayu j; the solstitial points, how¬ 
ever, caused night and day to increase and diminish by three 
muhurtas each ( Artha. 11.20, p. 108). These six muhurtas 
representing the maximum increase of day in summer and of 
night in winter must have been called chardchara. 

MONTH —The month consisted of the usual two pakshas of 
which the Amdvdsyd and the Paurnamdsi formed the closing 
days. Panin i refers to the opening day of a paksha as pakshati 
(V.2.25) which the Kdsikd takes as a synonym of the Pratipad 
day. 


Savana Month. The reckoning of a Savana month con¬ 
sisting of 30 days is deducible from the phrase shashti-ratra 
(V.I.90), literally 60 nights equivalent to two months. 
Kautilya also refers to a period of thirty days and nights to¬ 
gether making one working month, ( prakarma-mdsa, Artha. 
11.20 p. 108). In this arrangement the last day of the half 
and the full month need not coincide with Amdvdsyd and 
Paurnamdsi which were the characteristic days or parvans of 
a lunar month. Panini derives two special words ardha-mdsa- 
tama and masa-tama to signify the last day of the half-month, 
and the last day of the full month respectively (V.2.57). It 
appears that the need for these two terms arose as they were 
not synonymous with Amdvdsyd and Paurnamdsi. The words 
ardha-masa-tama and masa-tama may be taken to refer to the 
fifteenth day and the thirtieth day of the prakarma-masa or 
the civil month used especially in the case of government or 
public offices. Patanjali clearly acquaints us with the existence 
of a bhritaka-masa, month by which the wages of labourers 
were reckoned. Both Katyayana and Patanjali interpret 
sutra, IV.2.21 ( Sdsmin Paurnamdsiti) in a way so as to dis¬ 
tinguish the lunar month ending with Paurnamdsi from some 
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it reckoning ( Bhashya, 11.275). The prakarma month 
of Kautilya seems to be the same as the bhritaka month of 
Patanjali. 

The Savana month of thirty days is again referred to by 
Patanjali as trimsadratra, consisting of two equal halves of 
fifteen days each, the first one of which was called avara 
panchada'sa-ratra or avara ardhamdsa, and the second by im¬ 
plication as para- (Bhashya, III.3.136, 11.162). It is in¬ 

teresting to note that Patanjali uses the term ratri for 'day’ while 


referring to the Savana month of 30 days and its half of 15 days. 
This practice goes back to Panini, who uses the word ratri 
(—ahordtra) in the phrase shashti-rdtra, a period of 60 days, 
being twice of the Savana month called trimsad-rdtra by 
Patanjali. 


Lunar Month. The prevalence of a lunar calendar with 
a month (chandrainasa) of 29*4 days depending on the two 
par vans, Amdvasyd and Panrnamdsi was definitely known. 
It appears that in the Ashtadhydyi the purnimdnta basis of 
reckoning the lunar month was accepted. This is suggested 
by the fact that the name of the month was derived from that 
of the Panrnamdsi falling in it, of which Panini refers to 
Agrahdyani (IV.2.22), Pbdlgnni, Sravand, Kdrttiki and 
Chaitri (IV.2.23). In one example the settlement of a debt 
claim is said to fall due on the Panrnamdsi day (i.e. Agrahdyahi, 
IV.3.50), this too pointing, to piirnimanta reckoning. More¬ 
over, the use of special terms npa-panrnamdsi and upa- 
paimiamdsam (V.4.110) meaning 'about the date of the month 
called Panrnamdsi is more likely to have become current on 
the basis of a purnimdnta month, while no such idiom is avail¬ 
able for amd asyd. Both Katyayann and Patanjali clearly 
accept Panrnamdsi as the closing day of a month’ (IV.2.3 5 • 
11.277). 


1 (Var.) Furnamasailaii (Bh.) Pnrnamaso vartaic' smin krle 
Tanrnamisi tithih (11.277). 
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vnes of Months. Some Vedic names of months as 
Nabhasya, Sahasya, Tapasya are implied in siitra, IV.4.128. 
But the prevailing month-names were those derived from the 
names of nakshatras. Dr. A. B. Keith observes that the method 
of naming the months from the nakshatra names began in the 
Brahman as, while it is found regularly in the Epics and later 
(Vedic Index, 11.162). He also points out that the name of 
the nakshatra in the Brdhmanas is more often turned into a 
derivative adjective and used with Purnamdsi or Amdvdsyd, as 
in Phdlgum Pamnamdsi, but it is more usual in the siitras to 
use the nakshatra adjective alone to denote the full-moon nig ht 
(Vedic Index, 1.420). The Ashtadhydyi refers to the latter 
practice e.g. Agrahdyani, Phdlgum, Sravand, Kart tiki, 
Chaitri, etc. (IV.2 . 22-23) as names of Paurnamdsts in which 
the full moon is in conjunction with the lunar mansions called 
PhalgunI, Sravana, Krittika, Chitra, etc. The months in which 
these Paurnamdsts occur are called after them ( Sdsmin Paurna- 
indsiti samjndydm, IV.2.21 ). 


NiAKSHATRAS —Panini analyses nakshatra into na-kshatra 
(VI.3.75), a derivation found also in the Satapatha Brdhmana 
(II.1.2.18, nakshatra 'no light’, explained with a legend). 
The Nirukta, although it cites this Brahmana derivation, prefers 
to derive nakshatra from naksha 'to come near’ ( nakshater — 
gatikarmanah, Nir, 111.20; Cf. Vedic Index, 1.409). Panini 
strangely enough followed the Satapatha tradition. The 
following Nakshatras are mentioned in the Ashtadhydyi: 


1 . Krittika. Referred to in the form Kart tiki, the full- 
moon day of Krittika (IV.2.23). Panini gives another name 
of Krittika as Bahula (IV.3.34) which word came to signify 
the asterism of Pleiades on account of the knowledge that this 
constellation consisted of numerous stars. The Satapatha 
Brahmana significantly remarks: bhuyishthd yat Krittikah 
(II. 1.2.3). Bahula and Bhnyishtha are interchangeable terms 
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3. Mrigaslrsha. Not referred to by the name of the 
nakshatra, but the full-moon night called Agrahayani is men¬ 
tioned thrice (IV.2.22; IV.3.50; V.4.110). The month was 
named Agrahdyanika (Agrahdyaniko mdsab) . Panini refers to 
agreements for repayment of loans on the Agrahayani 
day (IV.3.50). The time near about Agrahayani was called 
updgrahdyanam and updgrahdyani (V.4.110). 

4. Ardrd (IV.3.28). A person born under Arda was 
named Ardraka. 

5. Punarvasu. Panini knows that there were two stars 
in this constellation; the two stars of Punarvasu and one of 
Tishya make three, but they are expressed by the dual number, 
as Tishya-Punarvasu (1.2.63). But in siitra, IV.3.64 he men¬ 
tions Punarvasu in the singular, the form found both in the 
Maitrdyanl and Kdthaka Sam hit as (Vedic Index, 1.413). Ac¬ 
cording to rule 1.2.61 the singular form was optionally used 
in the Vedas. 

6. Tishya. Besides the form Tishya (1.2.63; IV.3.34; 
VI.4.149), Panini mentions its two other names, Pushya and 
Siddhya ( Pushya-Siddhyau nakshatre, III. 1.116) . The person 
born under this astcrism was also called Tishya (IV.3,34), a 
common name in the Jdtakas under the form Tissa, and also 
Phussa from Pushya. 2 In the Arthasdstra, Tishya had been 
replaced by the form Pushya, which Patanjali also prefers 
(1.462; 11.35). Pushya in preference to Tishya seems to be 
a feature of the post-Paninean period. 

9-10. Phalgunt , a double constellation called Phalgunyau ; 

a The number of stars in the Krittika is counted seven in the Taitt, 
Er. III. 1.41. viz. \wba, Dula , Nitafrv. A brayantj, Megbayanfi, Varshayant}, 
Chupuniha. In classical literature this number is six, from which eumes 
the epithet Sh&Miiaturah as the name of Karttikcya. Panini'*: siitra matur - 
ut-samkhya. . (IV.1.115) is illustrated by Biu'-matura and Shun-milura. 

- Fausboll, 1 uk <1 Index, p. 64, Tissa atiiacbt ho, Tisxt-kumara, Tissa 
Buddha, Tissa tbera, and Tissa aggasavika; also p. 89 for Phussa. 
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artdlilso in the plural as Pbalgunyah (1.2.60). 

11. Hast a, IV. 3.3 4. 

12. Chitrd, IV.2.23, its full-moon day being called 
Chaitri. 


13. Svati, IV.3.34. 

14. Visakba, double stars, named optionally as Visak.be 
and Visakba, 1.2.62. The Tait. Samhitd prefers the former 
and the Kdthaka the latter form. Pan ini himself prefers the 
singular form Visakba (IV.3.34). 

15. Annradbd, IV. 3.34. 

17. Miila, IV.3.28. 

18-19. Ashddha, IV.3.34. 

20. Abhijit, IV.3.36. 


21. Sravaua, IV.2.23. The Kdthaka Samhitd names it 
as Asvattha (Vedic Index, 1.413), a term also known to Panini 
(IV.2.5; IV.3.48). The Kasikd takes Asvattha as the season 
when the berries of the Pipal (Ficus rcligiosa ) ripen. 

22. Sravishtha, IV.3.34. 

23. Satabhishaj, IV.3.36. 

24-25. Proshthapadd, a double asterism called Prosh- 
thapadc and Proshthapaddh (1.2.60), and also in the masculine 
gender as Proshthapada (V.4.120), a form used in the Tait. 
Samhitd, and also by Panini when speaking of the deity of this 
asteri.m (IV.2.3 5) to whom religious homage ( bhakti ) was 
paid by its devotees. 


26. Kevati, IV.1.146. 

27. Asvayuj, IV.3.36. The Asvayuji full-moon day was 
considered auspicious for sowing crops (IV.3.45). 

ORDER OF NAKSHATRAS —The Vedic list of nakshatras 
begins with Krittikd. According to Hopkins: 'As late as 
/ajnavalkya s law-book, 1.267, the Pleiades hold this position 
as opposed to the still later scheme (since c. 490 A.D.) begin¬ 
ning with Asvini to indicate the vernal equinox’ (J.A.O.S., 
AXIV, p. 34). Patanjali’s illustration Krittikd-Rohinyah to 
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_ .ne order of precedence in the asterisms as required by a 

vdrttika on II.2.34 points to the fact that up to his time the 
Krittikas headed the list. 

The question has to be considered in relation to Panini 
from a different stand-point. In mentioning a list of about 
ten stars Panini opens the list with Sravisbthd: 


Sravisbthd — Phalguny — Anurddhd — Svdti — Tisbya 
—Punarvasu — Has fa — V isdkh=Ashadhd — Babul d- 
luk (IV.3.34). 

What does the beginning with Sravisbthd indicate? Now the 
list of the Vedahga Jyotisha also commences with Sravisbthd , 
and Garga says that the Krittikas are the first asterism for the 
ritual, while Srdvishtha is the first for ordinary reckoning: 
Karin asu Krittikdh prat ha warn (nakshatram ), Sravisbthd tu 
samkhydydh (cited by Tilak, The Orion , p. 30). Hopkins 
who discussed this question with reference to the Mahdbhdrata 
evidence found that the Mahdbhdrata refers to two beginnings, 
viz. (1) with Dhanishthd (another name of Sravisbthd) as 
in the Vanaparva (230. 10), and (2) with Sravana as in the 
Asvamedha-parva (44.2, Sravanddini riksbani) (J. A. O. S. 
XXIV, p. 15, 34). Fleet discussing independently another 
Mahdbhdrata passage, pratisravana- purvani nakshatrdni 

ebakara yah (Adiparva, 71.34) showed that the 'two passages 
of the Mahdbhdrata, giving a Sravanadi list of the nakshatras 
are noteworthy as coming from a time when it was recognised 
that the winter solstice had travelled westwards from the first 
point of Sravisbthd (Dhanishthd) , where it was placed by the 
astronomy which was preserved in the Jyotisha Vedai/ga, and 
was in the preceding Nahshatra Sravana ( J.R.A.S. , 1' ] 6 , p. 
570). Panini’s mention of Sravisbthd at the head of his list 
is evidently in conformity with the Vedanga astronomy and 
points to a time anterior to the revision of the Nakshatra list 
or, as Dr. Keith would have it (J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 139), its* 
reform by substituting Sravana for Sravisbthd. The point is 
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for the relative chronology of 
explained in the last chapter. 

Pan ini also subscribes to the Vedanga conception of the 
nakshatras as a scale divided into twenty-seven equal parts. 
Under this division of the ecliptic, the twelve months were 
named after the moon’s entry into the mansion of a particular 
star (Nakshtrena yuhtah kdlah, IV.2.3.). When the full- 
moon was in conjunction with the asterism of Chitrd, that day 
was known as Chaitri Paurnamdsl (IV.2.3), and the lunar 
month which included the Chaitri Paurnamast was named 
Chaitra (VI.2.21). The name of the star even without a 
suffix was used as synonymous with the time, for example, the 
expression adya Pushyah indicated the day named after the 
star, as we name our days at present after the tit his like Pratipad, 
Dvitlya, etc. (IV.2.4) . 

Panini also regulates the naming of the day or night after 
two stars being in conjunction with the moon as Rddhannrd - 
dhlya and Tisbyapunarvasavlya day (1V.2.6). 

Panini uses the word lagna in the sense of sakta (VII.2.18) 
and not in the technical sense of rasinatn udaya. According 
to Dr. Kaye the system of the zodiac scale of twelve divisions 
replaced the nakshatra division of the ecliptic at a fairly late 
date, probably about 450 A.D. (Kaye, The Nakshatras and 
Precession, Ind. Ant. Vol. 50, p. 45). 

SOLISTICE —The siitra VIII.4.25 (Ay ana tit cha ) refers to anta- 
rayana or the time within the solstice, i.e. the period spent by 
the sun in proximity to the solstitial points. The alterna¬ 
tive form antarayana denoted the countries situated within 
the tropics. 

SEASONS AND YEAR— The year is referred to under 
various names as varsha (V.1.88), sama (V.1.85; V.2.12), 
saiiivatsara (V.1.87) and hdyana (III. 1.148; V.1.130), the 
last word denoting both time and a kind of harvested paddy. 
The month-name Agrahdyana points to its being the first 
montn of the year. Panini also refers to the various terms 
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up the five-year cycle, e.g. Idvatsara, Samvatsaraf 
Panvatsara (V.1.91-92). The Arthasastra mentions the cycle 
of five years as constituting one yuga. 


The year was divided into two halves, each semester being 
known as shan-mdsa (V.1.83). The first half-year was called 
avarasamd, and the loan to be repaid during that period was 
avarasamaka (IV. 3.49). 


Panini names all the six seasons, c.g. vasanta (IV.3.46), 
grrsbma (IV.3.49), varsha (IV.3.18; also called pravrish 
(IV.3.17; 26), sarad (IV.3.12; 27), hemanta (IV.3. 21-22) 
and sisira (II.4.28). Each season (ritii) comprised two 
months, as shown by the mention of the two parts of 
a season, like piirvavdrsbika and aparavarsbika, the first and 
latter part of rains ( Avayayad-ritob , VU.3.11; see also Bbdsbya, 
1.1.72.18; I. 186 mentioning purva - and apara-sdrada, and 
also -naidagba). Patanjali tells us that sisira preceded 
vasanta and that the winter solstice began with sisira 
( sisira-vasantav—udagayanastban, Bbdsbya, II.2.34; 1.436). 
In the Arthasastra also uttarayana begins with sisira, consisting 
of the two months Mdgha and Phalguna (Artha. 11.20 p. 109). 
VYUSHTA, NEW YEAR’S DAY— Panini refers to Vyushta, 
the new year’s day, and to vaiyushta, the transactions or pay¬ 
ments made on that day ( Tatra eba diyate kdryam bhavavat, 
V.1.96; V yusbtddibbyo’n, V.1.97). In the Vardba Srauta Sutra 
pradosba is the first yam a (3 hours) of the night, and vyushta the 
fourth (Akulapada Khanda III) ; but in the Arthasastra v 11.6-7, 
pp. 60 and 64) as Dr. Shamasastri has shown, vyushta denoted 
the New Year’s day, i.e. the first day of the financial year com¬ 
mencing after the full-moon day of Ashadha {Artha. Trans 
pp. 59, 64; Preface, xxiv; also the paper 'Vynsh/i or the Vcdic 
New Year’s Day’ in the Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference) . Panini seems to use vyushta ' i this special sense. 
Kauttlya throws light on the nature of payments and business 
on this day. At the close of the financial year ( rdja-varsba) 
on the AshadhI, the Heads of the Accounts Department reported 
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themselves at Headquarters with their registers in sealed boxes 
(samudra pusta-bhanda) and the cash balances ( ntvt) . There 
they declared the totals ( agrdni ) of the receipts (aya) , expendi¬ 
ture (vyaya) and cash (nivi) and then deposited the net 
revenue in hand. This illustrates the vaiyushia payments of 
Panini (fa fra cha city ate ). 

Next ensued the intricate checking and verification of 
accounts which corresponds to the business called vaiyushta by 
Panini (tatra cha kdryarn). In the Arthasdstra, Vynshfa (i.e. 
cash balance on the opening day) formed the bed-rock of this 
checking, heading each of the three lists of audit-points 
(II.7.) In the Asokan Edicts, the yearly diary began on the 
Vynshfa day. 1 

Panini refers to the last day of the year as samvatsaratania 
(V.2.57), probably the day for the clearance of the samvatsarika 
loans (IV.3.50, samvatsare deyam rinam). 

Panini refers to another allied term, viz. vtahapardhna, 
the great afternoon’ (VI.2. 38). As the other words in the 
Sutra VI.2.38 like inahd-vrihi and lAahd-bhdrata are technical 
terms, inahdpardhna also appears to be of the same category. We 
may connect this word with the afternoon of the last day of 
the year, or better of Vynshfa itself. The Suryaprajiiapti 
states that the new year began with the longest day in the 
month of Srdvana ( Proc. Second Oriental Conference, p.38). 
This day was truly a Mahaparahna as its day-book (ahornpa) 
would be long kept open for entries after verification. 
The Mahdbhdrata knows this term; Arjuna returning from the 
svayamvara entered the house on the mahdparahna (day), 
surrounded by Brahmanas like the sun in the midst of the 
clouds (mahatyathdpardhne tu ghanaih siirya iv=dvritab, 
Adiparva, Critical Poona edition, 181.40). The metaphor 
would be appropriate only in the rainy season. The Brahmanas 

1 Cf Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict, Brahmagiri, for counting the days 
of the year from the Vynshfa day: 'This proclamation was issued by me 
on tour when 2 56 days had elapsed after Vyushtaf 
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dkg black antelope skins ( ran ravajina-vasibhifp, Adi. 181 
35) overshadowed Arjuna as passes of dark clouds cover rhe 
sun. This connects Mabaparahna with the rainy season, and 
confirms its identification with Vyusbta, i.e. the New Year’s day 
in Sravana, considered from the accounts point of view to be 
the "Longest Afternoon” of the whole year. 
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Ch. Ill, Section 18. CURRENT PERSONAL NAMES 

Personal names always contain valuable linguistic and 
chronological data. Proper names of different periods are 
marked by special features characteristic of that age. For 
example, the usual method of referring to a person in the 
Rigveda is to give his own name along with another epithet 
connected with his father’s name. In the later Vedic litera¬ 
ture it was the gotra name. Sometimes the personal name was 
coupled with the name of the country or locality, e.g. Bhlma 
Vaidarbha (Ait. Br ., vii.34). In the Vaiiisa lists of the late 
Brahmana period we find the frequent use of metronymics. 
(P. V. Kane, Naming a Child or Person, 1. H. Q ., June 1938, 
pp. 227-228). On the other hand there is no evidence in 
Vedic literature of individual names being derived from the 
names of Vedic gods or stars. Such naming came into vogue 
in much later times with a change in religious beliefs. 

CLASSES OF NAMES KNOWN TO PANINI —These were 
of four principal classes: (1) Gotra names mentioned in Chap. 
IV, pada 1 of the AshtaJbyayi, e.g. Gargya. (2) Patrony¬ 
mics, e.g. Upagu’s son called Aupagava (Tasya pat yam , IV. 1. 
92). (3) Names derived from localities, where they or their 

ancestors lived ( nivasa and abbijana ). They throw light on 
the geography of the country. (4) Personal names proper 
(manushya-ndma, V.3.78-84) which are mainly dealt with in 
this chapter (also referred to as samjiids , V.3.75; VI.2.106; 
VI.2.1J9; VI.2.165). 

THEIR SPECIAL FEATURES —Personal names in the time 
of Panini show three special features, vi7. (1) names as com¬ 
pounds of two units; (2) names formed by contraction, as 
Dei aka for Devactaiia; and (3) names derived from stars 
(nakshatra-vdma ), as Svatidatta. 
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lames which are compound words normally consist of 
a piirvapada and an uttarapada (V.3.82), and the compound 
is either Bahuvrihi or Tatpurusha. Almost all names in this 
section (V.3.79-83; VI.2.106-115) are polysyllabic (bahvach), 
i.e. consisting of more than two syllables ( iirdhvam dvitiya- 
dachah, V.3.83), the actual number of syllables being usually 
four or five. According to the Grihya Sutras a name should 
have a Krit ending, and not a Taddhita. Panini mentions 
two examples of this, viz. datla and sruta (VI.2.148). To 
these Patanjali adds rakshita (1.189) and gupta (1.3 7, e.g. 


Amragupta, Salagupta). The above two features of names 
are ascribed to the Yajnikas by Patanjali (1.4), who must have 
based themselves on the tradition of the Grihya Sutras . 1 Be¬ 
sides krit-ending, Panini mentions Mitra, Ajina (VI.2.165; 
V.3.82) and Sena (IV.1.152; VIII.3.99) as the second part of 
personal names. 

CONTRACTION —Contraction of names is unknown to Vedic 
literature, since the Gotra names were not susceptible to abbrevi¬ 
ation. Only in the compound names do we find the elision 
of the uttarapada (V.3.82), or the retention only of its first 
two syllables (V.3.83). The contraction of a personal name is 
dictated by affection or endearment ( anukampdydm , V.3.76); 
e.g., Vyaghrajina was simplified to Vyaghraka (V.3.82); 
and Devadatta to Devika, Deviya, and Devila (V.3.79). It 
might also be expanded into Devadattaka (V.3.78). In the 
opinion of the eastern grammarins, Upendradatta was shorten¬ 
ed to Upada and Upaka (V.3.80), and to Upiya and Upila, 
the last being the form which must have been transformed 
into Upali, a name so well-known in Buddhist literature. 
NAMES DERIVED FROM STARS ( NAKSHATRA - 


1 For rules about names in the Cri' y.'sntras, see Hir,i ty ikcii, cd. Kriste, 
II.4.10; Ahalayana, 1.13.5-6; KSthakd, 111.10.2; Piiraskara, I.17;2- 
ApoVamba, Vl.15.9; .AUrwivi, 1.18.1. (I.H.O., Tune, 1938, pp. 224-244 
P. V. Kane); and also Gobbila, 11.7.15-16; Ainkbayanu, 1.24; KkaJira, 
11.2.31-32; Bhiradi’ija, 1,26; ftrabyayana, 11.4.2. 
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the custom of naming persons after 
the asterism of their birth (IV. 3 . 34 ; 37 ; VIII. 3 . 100 ); e.g., 
Tishya (a boy born under Tishya); Punarvasu (a boy born 
under Punarvasu, IV,3,34 . 1 Such Nakshatra names are prac¬ 
tically unknown in the entire Vedic literature (except perhaps 
Chitra and Ashadha, which also may be differently interpret¬ 
ed.” This class of names is post-Vedic and constitutes a 
chronological landmark in social history separating the age 
of the Sutras from that of the Brahmanas. 

The Grihyasiitras show the earliest use of such names. 
According to Apastamba, the nakshatra name is the sacred 
name of a person. The Khadira, Y dr aha, Hiranyakesi and 
Gohhila Grihyasiitras contain injunctions for giving names 
based on stars ( nakshairdsraya ndina). These fall in line with 
Paninian tradition. The use of such names is also found in 
Pali literature. The epigraphic records of the Maurya and 
Sunga-Satavahana periods also testify to the use of such names 
for about four centuries. 

A detailed analysis of the proper names in use in Panini’s 
time is given below. They fall under three groups, I. Mis¬ 
cellaneous names, II. Star names, and III. Abbreviat 'd names. 
I. Miscellaneous Names : ( 1 ) Names with visva as the pre¬ 

fix ( Bahuvrihan visvam samjndydtn, VI. 2. 106). The pre- 
Paninian examples are Visvamfitra, Visvamanas ( Jaiminiya 
Brdhmana), Visvasaman; and Vissakamma (1.314), Vissasena 
king of Baranasi (11.345), Vcssabhu Buddha, Vessamitta, a for¬ 
mer king ( pordnakardja ) (VI.251), and Vessantara in the 
fdtakas. 

(2) Names ending in ndara, a'sva and ishu (Udarasveshu 

1 Tishyascha manavakab Punarvasu cha nianavak.au Tishya-Punar- 
vasavah. Patanjalj take, these examples implied in Sutra, 1.2.65 ( Bhashya, 
1 . 2 ) 1 ). 

J As Chitra Gangyayana (Sarikha. Ar. IH.1); Ashadha Sayavasa 
(/. huimya Br.) who was a grimani of the Sarkarakshyas; Ashadhi 
S.uisromaacya (Satapatba Br., VI.2.1.37), son of Ashadha and Susromata. 
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2.107). The names cited in the Kasika, viz. Vriko- 
dara, Haryasva, Maheshu seem to be pre-Paninian. Allied 
classical instances are absent except Bahusodarl Dcvadhiia 
found in a Jdtaka (VI.83). 


(3) Names ending in harm (VI.2.112), as Mayarakarna 
(Sivadi-gana, IV. 1.112), and a few others in the Gana-pdtha . 

(4) Names ending in kantha, prishtha, grivd and jahgha 
(V.2.114). Such names are rare in Vedic literature, except 
Sitiprishtha and Sitikantha. Panini mentions Kalasikantha, 
Damakantha, and Kharljangha in the Upakadi group (II.4.69). 
Talajangha cited in the Kiisilui was an earlier name. Mani- 
kantha occurs in the Jatakas (11.282). 

(5) Names ending in sriiiga (VI.2.115). Rishyasringa 
is the only example in the Buddhist or classical period. 

(6) Names with the instrumental form manasa as prefix 
(VI.3.4). The Kasika cites Manasadatta and Manasagupta, 
but there is no instance of their actual use in literature. 

(7) Names-ending in mitt a (VI.2.165). These were only - 
few in Vedic literature, but are very popular in the post- 
Paninian period, e.g. Sarvamitta ( Jdt . V.13), Jitamitta (/<?/. 
1.37), Chandamitta (Jdt. 1.41), etc. The later epigraphical 
records 1 show abundant use of initra-ending names. 

(8) Names ending in a) 'm a (VI.2.165). Kasika cites 
Vrikajina, Kulajina and Krishnajina. In the Jatakas the only 
examples are Migajina (VI.58) and Kanhajina (daughter of 
Vessantara, V 1.487). Panini himself refers to Krishnajina in 
the Upakadi (IT.4.69) and Tika-Kitavadi (IT.4.68) groups. 


1 The San chi inscriptions have Balamitra, Samghamitra (mSaghamita), \ 
Ahimitra, Satyamitra (—Sachamita) among males, and Nagamitra, Uttara- 
mitra, Vasumicra, Ri himitrl (rrlsimita), Jitamita, and simply Mitra, 
among females (Buhlcr’s List of Proper Names from Sanchi Ins., F.p , /;/</., 
Vol. II, pp. 403-407); Bharhut adds Sanghamitra and Gargamitra (T tide: > 
List , Nos. 759, S32); the Panchala coins give, Brihaspatimitrra, Agnimitra, 
Bhanumitra, Bhumimitra, Dhruvamitra, Phalgunimitra, Suryamiira, Vishnu- 
mitra (Allan, Indian Coins , p. cxvii); also Prajapatimitra ( JNSI ., III.l.i). 
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Jaucity of ajindnta names in literature may be due to the 
elision of ajina as noted by Panini: Ajinantasy-ottarapada- 
lopascha, V.3.82. For example, Vyagbrdjina was contracted 
to Vyaghraka. 

(9) Names of species ( jdli-ndma ) adopted as personal 
names ( manushya-ndma, V.3.81), e.g. Vyaghaka, Simhaka. 
Besides the suffix ka, the other forms were Vyaghrila, Simhila 
(Biihler’s Sanchi List). This custom of deriving names from 
animals was unknown in the Vedic period. Panini makes re¬ 
ference to the contemporary ideals of personal bravery in insti¬ 
tuting comparisons with the strength of a tiger or a lion 
(Upamitam vydghrddibhih sdmdnydprayoge, II. 1.56). 

(10) Names ending in sena (VIII.3.99). Panini refers 

to senanta names in sutra, IV. 1.132 ( Sendnta-lakshana - 

kdribhyascba) . Famous examples of such names in the lists 
of Vedic teachers are Yajhasena ( Taitt . S. V.38.1; Kdtbaka. 
S. XXI.4) or Yajhasena 1 and Rishtishena (Nirukta, 11.11); 
Patanjali adds Jatasena as the name of a Rishi. As ancient 
examples of such names among Kshattriyas, Patanjali points out 
Ugrasena Andhaka, Vishvaksena Vrishni and Bhimasena Kuru. 
They become common in the post-Paninian times, e.g. Varishena 
and Harishena in Patanjali ( loc. cit.) ; Sotthisena (Jut. V.88, 
Skt. Svastisena), Surasena ( Jdt . VI.280), Ugrasena (Uggasena 
king of Banaras, IV.458), Upasena (Jdt. 11.449), Atthisena 
(Jdt. III.3J2), Nandisena (minister of Assakaraja, Jdt. III.3 ) , 
Jayasena (Jdt. Nid ana, p. 41), Chandasena (Jdt. VI. 137) and 
Bhaddasena (Jdt. V T .134) in the Jatakas. Also Dhamasena, 
Varasena at Sanchi; Nagasena (Liider’s List, 719), Mahendasena 
(1.Oder’s List, 830) at Bharhut; and Asadasena from Pabhosa. 

As shown by Panini (VIII.3.100) some personal names 
were formed by prefixing names of stars to the ending sena, e.g. 
Rohinisena, Bharanisena, etc., and Satabliishaksena, a name 


1 Descendant of Yajnasciu also called Sil handin, Kaush. Br. y VII.4. 
In a list compiled from the Jaimimya Br., Dr. Caland also gives Sutvan 
Yajnasena. 
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although seldom found in actual use, is implied in Panini’s rule, 
VIII,3.100 ( agakarad ). 

(11) Names ending in datta and sruta, and implying 
blessing (VI.2.148), c.g. Devadatta, 'he whom the gods have 
bestowed,’ and Vishnusruta 'he whose wishes Vishnu may hear.’ 
These are examples of names ending in a Krit suffix of which 
we hear so often in the Grihyasutras. We do not usually come 
across any real name ending in sruta in the Vedic or Buddhist 
literature. The number of names ending in datta is also limited, 
as Brahmadatta ( Jaim. Dr., king of Kosala, also called 
Prasenajita), Punardatta and Suryadatta (&dnkh. Ar. VIII.8); 
but in Buddhist literature they are more common, as Devadatta, 
Bhuridatta (Jat. VI.167) , Matidatta ( Jat . IV.342) , Yannadatta 
Brahmanakumara (Jat. IV.30), Somadatta (Jat. VI.170). 
These become a regular feature in the post-Paninian period, 
e.g. Aggidatta, Vayu-, Yama-, Id-(=Indra-), Rishi- (=Isi-), 
Brahma- (=Baha- ) , Upendra- (=Upida- or Upeda- ), 
Uttara-, Vaisraniana-, Pushya-, Ganga-, Dharma- and Naga- 
datta, etc., (Cf. Buhlcr’s Sanchi List) . According to Katyiyma 
(1.4.58-59) , Maruddata would be equal to Marutta (Bhasbya, 
1.341). Patanjali cites Yajnadatta and Devadatta as typical 
names of Brahmanas (Bbashya, 1.1.3; 1.189), often shortened 
simply to Datta (1.1.45; 1.111). 

(12) Sevala, Supari, Visala, Varuna and Aryama (Sci ala- 
Supari-Visala-Varuu-Aryaniadl nit m tritlyat, V.3.84)—these 
formed the first part (pfirvapada) of names and the three 
endearment suffixes, ika, iya and Ha, added after them caused 
the elision of all the syllables after tlu third. For example, 
Sevaladatta or Sevalendradattn was shortened to Sevalika, 
Sevaliya or Sevalila; SuparyasTrdatta to Suparika. Supariya and 
Suparila; and Visaladatta to Visalika, Visaliya and Visalila, 

In the Jatakas the equivalent of Sevala is Stvalikumara 
(1.408), or the feminine Stvalldevl, wife of king Mafia -Janaka 
(VI.37). The form Devi Sivala occurs at Bhavhut in tlw 
name of this Jataka (Liider’s List, No. 709). 
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*h c names in this sutra seem to refer to minor deities who 
were propitiated to grant the boon of a son, to be named after 
them. Most probably these were names of Yakshas. Visala 
is definitely a yaksha named in the assembly of Kubera (Sabha- 
parva, 10.16). Sevala, who gives sc va or treasure, also seems 
to be a yaksha. Sevalendra would then denote, Kubera (lord 
of Sevala), and a child born by propitiating him was called 
Sevalendradatta, or by the shortened names Sevalika, etc. Even 
Vedic gods were worshipped as yakshas in folk religion. Ac¬ 
cording to the Atanatiya Sutta ( Dighanikaya , 32) Indra and 
^ aruna are both yakshas like Manibhadra. Aryama was closely 
related with child-birth and invoked for easy delivery ( Atharva. 
T-11.1). A child would thus be named after him, but the 
use of the name is rare, only one instance being recorded at 
Bharhut as Ayama (Liider’s List, No. 813). Varuna was also 
the name of a Lokapdla and of a Ndgardja. Its use is frequent 
in the Kumbha J at alia (V.12). Katyayana’s vdrttika on this 
sfitra begins with Varuna, not Sevala. It shows that the sutra 
formed part of an earlier grammar from which Panini borrowed 
• nd recast it by adding three names of tutelary deities famous 
m his days viz. Sevala, Supari and Visala. But Katyayana 
retained for purpose of reference in his vdrttika the original 
form of the sutra as it began with Varuna. 

(13) Names like Gosala, Kharasala ( Sthdndnta-gosdla - 
kharasdldchcha, IV.3.35), Vatsasala or Vatsasala (IV.3.36) 
aie derived from places of birth. Gosala is a historical 
example, also called Mankhali, which corresponds to Panini’s 
Maskarl (VI.1.1J4). As a popular name it occurs at Bharhut 
(Luders’ List, No. 833). 

(14) Names ending in piitra, and preceded by a masculine 
word (Putrah pnwbhyab, VI.2.132), as Kaunatiputra. They 
*>'ve an initial acute accent (ady-udatta) . As countcr- 
cxarnples, were names preceded by the name of the mother, as 

•'Aputra and Vatsiputra, and distinguished by the acute 
actCnt 0n the final vowel. The practice of adding the mother’s 
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to pntra is found in the Vamsa list of teachers in the 
Satapatha Brahmana beginning with Sanjivl-putra ( Vedic 
Index , 11.443; Br. U., VI. 5). A Katyayanl-putra (Jatu- 
karnya) and a PratiyodhI-putra also occur in the Sdhkh. 
Arany aka (III.10; VII.13). It shows that such names formed 
part of a well recognised practice considered honourable. Ac¬ 
cording to Panini, one’s designation after the gotra name of 
one’s mother ( gotra-stri ) implied censure (IV. 1.147), because 
it was supposed that the mother’s name would be adopted only 
in the event of the father’s name being unknown ( Kdsikd , 
Pitur-asamvijndne matrd vyapadcso’ potyasya kufsd). But 
there seems to have been a change later on and Patanjali states 
that there is honour in being addressed by the mother’s name, 
as Garglmata, Vatslmata (Bhasbya, VII.3.107; III.340 matrl- 
ndm maiach putrartham arhate ). 

Female names are regulated in sutra, IV. 1.113, on which 
the Kdsika cites Siksbitd and Chintitd. This rule also refers to 
women named after rivers, and also to their apafya or descen¬ 
dants, e.g. Yamuna, son of Yamuna. The Vdrdha Grihyasvtra 
states that a girl should not be named after a river, and this 
form of naming is not approved by Manu (III.9) also. 

II. Naksbafra-Nama. (15) Panini deals at length with names 
derived from stars (IV.3.34;36,37; VIII.3.100). The Grihya- 
siitras refers to the nakshatra name in addition to the personal 


name. According to Apastamba the star name was kepi a 
secret; Gobhila enjoins tha'C the teacher was to give his pupil a 
nahshatra name which he used in bowing to him (abbii'ii<!atilya 
nama, Gobhila Gnbya , 11.10.23-24). The Grihyasiitras of 
tdhkJjuyana, Khadira, Mdnava and Iliranyakcsl arc also of the 
same opinion. Originally adopted as a secret name, the 
nakshatra name as being convenient to utter became later on 
as popular as the gotra name, e.g. Moggallana Tissa in which 
the star name and the Gotra name are coupled. 

Birth under a particular asterism ( Tatra jdtah, IV.3.2 5) 
inspired such names. In Panini’s time stars were regarded as 
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to whom regular worship (bhakti) was shown. As 
such the star names arc indicative of the religious attitude of 
the people based on a belief in numerous tutelary deities, in¬ 
cluding those presiding over the several asterisms. 

In star names the suffixes are often dropped (IV.3.37), 
e.g. Rohina from Rohinl. Persons, both male and female, 
were named after Sravishtha (=Dhanishtha), Phalguni, 
Anuradha, Svati, Tishya, Punarvasu, Hasta, Visakha, Ashadha 
and Bahula (i.e. Krittika) without adding any suffix, i.e. the 
star name was synonymous with the personal name, e.g. 
Sravishthah, Phalgunah, etc. From Abhijit, AsVayuk and 
Satabhishak the terminations were optionally dropped (IV.3.36), 
e.g. Abhijit and Abhijita, etc. 

As stated above the star names are unknown in Vedic litera¬ 
ture, but became popular in the time of Panini and later. For 
example, Visakha, Punabbasu, Chitta, Potthapada, PhaggunI, 
Phussa and Tissa or Upatissa occur in the J a takas; to which 
may be added Phaguna, Phagula, Tisaka, Upasijha (=Upasid- 
dhya) , Sijha, Pusa, Pusaka, Pusini, Bahula (cf. Panini’s Bahula), 
Satila (=Svatigupta, or -datta) . Asadha, Mula, Pothaka, 
Pothadeva (=Proshthadevx) , Rohinl or Roha, etc., from 
Sanchi; and Bharanidcva, Anuradha and Sona (=Sravana) 
from Bharhut (Liiders’ List, 784, 874). 

III. Abbreviated Names: (16) Names ending in ika 
(V.3.78). A polysyllabic name was shortened in order to 
express affection. Only the first two syllables were retained 
with a suffix added, e.g. Devika from Devadatta; Yajnika from 
Yajnadatta; Chhadika at Sanchi from Chhandodatta (List. 
380); and Yasika from Yasodatta (List. 757). 

(17) Names with iya suffix (—gban, V.3.79) added as 
before, e.g. Deviya and Yajniya. The J a takas add Giriya (III. 
322), Chandiya ( -'=Chandakumara, VI.137), Nandiya (11.199; 
same as Nandika, 11.200, or Nandaka), Bhaddiya (=Bhadra- 
sena, Bhadrakara or Bhadrasaia, 1.140; VI.135), Meghiya 

(=Meghakumara, IV.95) and Sabhiya (VI.329), but they 
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arc rare in Bharhut and Sanchi inscriptions. 

(18) Names ending in ila (-YA.79), e.g. Devila from 
Devadatta, and Yajnila from Yajnadatta. The Jatakas men¬ 
tion Guttila (11.248), Makhila (—Makhadeva, Jdt. Nidana- 
kathd , p. 41); in Sanchi records are found Agila (=Agnidat- 
ta), Satila (Svati-datta), Nagila (Nagadatta), Yasila, Yakhila 
(=Yakshadatta), Samghila, Budhila; and from Bharhut 
Mahila (L.L.766), Yakhila (846) and Ghatila (L.L.860). 

(19) Names with the prefix upa were shortened in the 
opinion of Eastern teachers, by adding ada and aka ( =vucb) 
(Pr a chain upader-adaj-vuchau cha, V.3.80), e.g. Upendra- 
datta shortened to Upada and Upaka (in the east) and into 
Upiya, Upila and Upilta according to other teachers (V.3.78- 
79), together with Upendradattaka. 

Upaka occurs as a gotra name in Panini (II.4.69), and 
Upagu and Upajlva in the Jaimiuiya Brdhmana (Caland 
199.249). But such names became more popular after 
Panini. ' 

The Buddhist name Upali (1.140) may be from Upila. 
At Sanchi, however, the name appears in full as Upedadatta, 
Upidadatta or Opedadatta. Other names with upa, were 
Upaka, an Ajlvika (Jat. 1.81), Upakamsa ( Jdt. IV.79), Upa- 
kanchana (Jdt. 1V.395) and Upajotiya (Jdt. IV.382). 

(20) Names ending in ha, a suffix added to denote (1) 
inferiority (kutsite, V.3.75), e.g. Purnaka, name of a servant; 
and (2) benediction (dskhi. III. 1 . 150) , e.g. Jiiaka (May you 
live!), Nandaka (May you prosper!). 

SHORTENED NAMES IN USE AI TER PANINI— Katya 
yana and Patanjali record in the following rules and suffixes 
post-Paninian tendencies to form abbreviated names of later 

times: 

(a) Retaining the first four syllables, against two in 
Panini (V.3.83), e.g. Brihaspatika from Brihaspatidatta, Pra- 
japatika from Prajapatidatta. Pajaka (Jdtaka, III. 463) 
derived from Prajaka (—Prajapatidatta) follows Panini’s rule 
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b) Adding, ka suffix for Panini’s ilia (No. 16 above); 
e.g. Devaka and Yajnalta for Devadatta and Yajnadatta; also 
Pahaka (Jat. 1.40, Prabhakara) Sonaka (V.247, §onananda), 
Sachchaka (YI.478, Satyayajna) in the Jatakas, and Balaka 
(for Baladeva, Balarama, Balamitra), Pusaka, Dhamaka, etc., 


at Sanchi. 

(c) Adding la for Panini’s ila (No. 18 above), after 
words ending in u, e.g. Bhanula for Bhanudatta: Vasula for 
Vasudatta; also Bandhula (Senapati of Kosala, jat. IV.148) 
and Rahula (=Rahudatta, born under the planet Rahu). 

(d) Eliding the first part of the name, against Panini’s 
second ( uttarapada-lopa) and then adding the same suffixes, 
Devadatta would give, e.g. Dattika, Dattila, Dattiya, Dattaka; 
or Devadatta might become Datta, and Deva without any 
suffix. (Cf. Bhashya giving Bhama for Satyabhama, 1.111). 

Panini’s Senaka (V.4.112), appears to be a Senanta name 
formed by dropping piirvapada and adding, ka, showing the 
antiquity of this custom. 

Thus the single name Devadatta could appear in eleven 
forms: (1) Devadattaka, (2) Devika, (3) Devila, (4) Deviya 
according to Panini; and (5) Devaka, (6) Dattika, (7) Dattila, 
(8) Dattiya, (9) Dattaka, (10) Deva, (11) Datta according 
to the later rules in the Bhashya. 

RESUME —-The following features of names in Panini’s time 
thus stand out: (1) The use of a personal name as distinct 
from a gotra name. A man was asked both his nama and 
gotra {Jat. VI.243, nama-gottan cha puchchhi ); cf. also Virata 
asking Yudhishthira his gotra and nama (Virataparva, 7.11). 
The Bhikkhus who took pabbajja retained their personal names 
as well as go/ras {nananama, nanagotta, Vinayapitaka, B. C|. 
Law, Pali Lit. I. xiii). 

(2) Some names typical in Panini but rare in Vedic 
literature had the endings mitra, sena, datta, sruta, harm, 

I sriiiga, or were prefixed by npa. 

(3) Personal names after stars unknown in Vedic litera- 
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^ure^arje 7 numerous in Panini, Grihyasutras and Pali literature. 
The Bandhayana Grihyaseshasiitra giving a list of star names 
offers the closest parallel to Panini ( Asht . IV.3.34-37; Band. 
1.11.9-18). 


(4) The shortening of names, unknown in the Vedic 
literature, and passed over in silence in the Grihyasutras, was 
popular in the time of Panini and the Buddhist literature. 
Panini knows of it as a practice well-established both in time 
and over a wide area including eastern India (V.3.80). 
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CHAPTER IV 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

VRITTI ( Economy )—The science of economics later known 
as Vartta may be connected with the word Vritti, or econo¬ 
mic pursuits, such as krishi (agriculture), vdtiijya (trade and 
commerce) and pdsupdlya (cattle-rearing), about which 
Panini furnishes interesting particulars. Panini uses the gene- 
/ ral term janapadl vritti (IV.1.42) to indicate the economic 
pursuits followed in a region or State. The term janapadi was 
older than Panini and is referred to by Yaska in the expression 
Janapadishu vidyatah puriisha-visesho bhavati, 'One gains cele¬ 
brity by proficiency in the economic pursuits of the Janapada 
State’ (Nirnkfa, 1.16). 

1. AGRICULTURE 

KRISHI ( AGRICULTURE )—Panini mentions agriculture 
as krishi, derived from the root krish, to plough, although the 
term was not restricted to mere ploughing. Katyayana and 
Patanjali have an interesting discussion that krishi denotes not 
merely ploughing, but includes collectively all other operations 
of agriculture, such as the supply of seeds, implements, animals, 
and human labour. 1 

Panini refers to cultivators tilling the soil, to officers mea¬ 
suring the fields (kshetrakara ), to agricultural implements as 
hala and halt, and to the various processes of agriculture, 
ploughing ( halayati, III.1.21; III. 1.117; III.2.183; V.4.S8; 

V.4.121; 1V.4.8I; IV.4.97), sowing ( vdpa , IV.3.44; V.1.43), 
weeding ( mfilabarhaua, IV.4.88), harvesting ( lavana, VI. 

1 NanSkriyah krhher-arthah, naiasyani krishir-vilekbaiie era i art ate, 
khh iarhir Pratividhine’pi variate yad asan bhakta-b))tbali lardaib 
pratividhinarh haroti sa krishy-arthah ( Bhdsbya, 111 1.26; 11.33). 
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1.140), threshing ( khala, IV.2.50,51) and winnowing ( nish- 
pdva, III.3.28). 

CULTIVATORS — Panini calls the husbandmen krisbivala 
{Rajah krishyasuti-parishado valacb, V.2.112), a new word 


which had replaced the older Vedic term krishti, denoting 


people in general, as the most numerous class amongst them 
was the agriculturists {Vedic Index, 1.183). Kinasa, another 
Vedic term {Rigveda IV.57.8; Vedic Index, 1.159) for the 
tiller of the soil, is only referred to in a later Unddi-sutra {kli- 


serich-cbopadhayah kan lopas-cha lo ndm eba, V.56). 


In the post-Brahmanical period the older word krishti 
must have been replaced by the more expressive krisbivala, 'one 


following agriculture as his profession,’ formed by adding to 


krishi the n °" r suffix veil a. 

LAND Ai,*tJ FIELDS —A village included cultivated and un¬ 
cultivated land. The land which was not under the plough 
included iishara (wasteland, V.2.107), goebara, pastures (III. 
3.119), including cattle-ranches {vraja, III.3.119), and cattle- 
pens {gosbtha, V.2.18). 

The cultivated land was divided into separate holdings 
known as kshetra {Dbdnydndiii bbavane ksbetre khan, V.2.1).’ 
The distribution of plots implied some kind of cadastral survey 
of which Panini gives indication when he refers to the measur¬ 
ing of fields in terms of the kxinda measure. Almost synony¬ 
mous with kshetra was keddra (IV.2.40) which word is un¬ 
known in the earlier Brahmanical literature. But the Artba- 
sdstra understands keddra in the sense of a wet-field, and pos ¬ 
sibly it was distinguished from kshetra in this special sense. 
A collection of adjoining wet fields was known as kaiddrya or 
kaiddraka. Other areas used as barn {khala, IV.2.50) were 
close to one another in a group called khalin < (IV.2.51) or 
kbalyd (IV.2.50). The general word for arable land was 
karsha (IV.4.97), but the area actually brought under the 
plough was called halya (IV.4.97) and sitya (IV.4.91). 
Halya was the unit of land cultivated with one plough, as 
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inferred from the examples dvi-halya and tri-halya 
cited in the Kdsikd (IV.4.97). Patanjali distinguishes a bigger 
unit of land measure called parama-halyd, in excess of the 
normal unit halyd, and similarly parama-sitya of sitya 
( Bhdshya, 1.1.72; 1.186). 

The word sltd (IV.4.91) is as old as the Rigveda (IV. 
57.6-7, and is used in the later Sariihitas also, where it variously 
represents the personified deity of agriculture and also furrow. 
Gradually the former sense fell into disuse. In the Artha- 
sdstra sit a retains its older meaning of the goddess of agri¬ 
culture only in one place and there also it appears to be in 
an old quotation: Sit a me ridhyafdm devi bijeshu cha dhaneshu 
cha ( Arth . Text, 11.24). Its more common sense in Kautilya 
is agricultural produce, specially from the crown lands. 
'Whatever in the shape of agricultural produce is brought in 
by the Superintendent of Agriculture (of crown lands) is 
termed sitd } {Arth. 11.15, p. 93; also p. 60). 

In the Ashtadhyayi situ has no such technical meaning. 
It means furrow described by a plough, and sitya denotes a 
field brought under the plough ( sitayd samitam sahgatam, 
kshetram sit yam, IV.4.91). 

In the chapter Sasya devatd (IV. 2.24-3 3) Panini men¬ 
tions the Vedic deities of agriculture, Sima and Sira (IV.2. 32). 
According to Yaska these represented Vayu and Aditya, but 
according to others 'the share and the plough,’ ( Vedic Index, 
11.386). Oblations to these agricultural deities were known 
' in the time of Panini. 

MEASUREMENT AND SURVEY —The distribution of plots 
among individual peasants must have depended on some kind 
of land survey which took note of the area and boundaries of 
fields. Panini gives an indication of this when he prescribes 
the rule for expressing the area of a field in terms of a measure 
known as kdrnla. The sutra Kdnddntat kshetre (IV.1.23) 
states that the word hdnda preceded by a numeral takes the 
feminine affix tap, if the derivative word relates to a field. The 
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word - denoting the area of a cultivated field (kshctra-bhakti) 
must have been the object of the present sutra. The Kasikd 
cites dvi-kanda to denote a field measuring two band as. 
Similarly, tri-kanda etc. with other numerals. Kdnda is later 
interpreted as 16 cubits ( shodas-aratny-aydino dandah 
kandam; Balamanorama) . Thus 1 sq. kanda= 24X24 sq, ft. 
KSHETRAKARA (III.2.21), 'maker of a field’—This term 
denoted an officer who divided the cultivable area into plots 
by survey and measurement. Megasthenes also refers to officers 
whose duty was to measure lands for purposes of the assessment 
of revenue (Frag. 34). They might be the Rajjugrdbakas of 
the Jatakas who measured the land with a rope. He had the 
rank of an amatya, surveyed the fields and measured them with 
a rope tied to pegs, of which one end was held by him and 
the other by the owner of the field (Kurndbamna Jdt., III.276) . 
The balya measure of land is explained by Panini as 
balmy a karsbab, i.c. the area cultivated by one plough (IV. 
4.97). Multiples of the balya land measure were expressed as 
dvi-halya, tri-balya. Manu refers to a measure of land called 
kula equivalent to two plough-lands (Manu, VII. 119, 
Kulluka ), same as dohalika of land-grants. 

CLASSIFICATION OF FIELDS —Panini classifies fields, firstly 
on the basis of the crop grown (V.2.1-4), and secondly in terms 
of the quantities of seed required for their sowing. (V. 1.45-46) . 

As examples of fields named after the crops grown 
(Dhanydnam bhavane kshetre kbaii, V.2.1), we have: vraiheya 
for Vriht, sdleya for salt (V.2.2). Other similar names were 
yavya for barley, yavakya for a kind of rice, sbashtikya for 
the shashtikd rice so called from its ripening in two months, 
tilya or tailina for sesamum, mdshya or tniishina for beans, 
utnya or aumina for linseed, bhaitgya or bhdhgina for hemp 
and anavya or dnavlna field for the aim crop (Fanicum 
Miliacemn, now called china, V.2.3-4). 

The size of a field is also indicated by the quantity of 
seed required for its sowing (Tasya vipah, V.1.45), e.g. a 
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sown with a prastha measure of seed was called prdstbika; 
similarly draunika and kharika. Panini refers to pdtrika as 
a field requiring a j bd.tra measure of seed (V.1.46, patrasya 
vdpah). 

The fields were also called after the crops for which they 
were suitable ( Tasmai hitam, V.1.5 ), e.g. fields for barley called 
yavya, for beans indshya, and for sesamum tilya (V.1.7). 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS —The plough is named 
(stra-nama, VI.2.187) in several sutras as hala (III.2.183; 
IV.3.124; IV.4.81; VI.3.83). Laiigala, a plough in the Rig- 
veda and later (Vedic Index, 11.231), was one of the synonyms 
of sira referred to in siitra, VI.2.187. 1 A large plough was 
called hah (III. 1.117), which was also known as jitya, per¬ 
haps from its utility to break even the hardest ground and to 
reclaim waste land. (III.l.l 17). The two words halt and 
jifya are still preserved in the AvadhI dialect where reciprocal 
assistance in tillage is called harl or jita (Patrick Carnegie, 
Kachahri Technicalities, Allahabad (1877), p. 14). This 
implied the lending of one’s plough and bullocks to one’s 
neighbour. 


Panini mentions three classes of farmers: (1) not possess¬ 
ing a plough of their own ( ahali, also called a pa hala , apasira, 
or apaldiigala, VI.2.187) ; (2) having a good plough {suhalah, 
suhalih ); and (3) with a bad plough ( durhali or dnrhala, 
V.4.121). 


Katyayana considers the plough as a mark of prosperity 
in the benedictory formula r Svasti hhavate sahahaldya or 
sahalaya\ May you have good luck with your plough!’ 

The plough was made up of three parts: (1) the long 
wooden pole ( isha ), (2) the central bent portion called potra 
(III.2.183), and (3) the plough-share or kusi fitted in the 
potra and made of iron ( ayovikdra , IV.1.42). In Vedic 


1 Katyiiyan.i is more explicit and mentions Lluiiaia in a idrttika on III. 
- •9 (Bhdshya, II,99, laiigala-graha) . 
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cure the share was called phala (Vedic Index , 11.58; R/g. 
IV.57-58). The plough was drawn by bullocks (IV.4.81) 
called hdlika or sairika, as distinguished from others for draw¬ 
ing carts and chariots (IV.4.76; IV.4.80). They were fastened 
to the yoke (yuga) by a rope called yotra or yoktra (III.2.182) , 
or leathern thongs called naddhrt (III.2.182). In the 
Khandikadi 1 group we have yuga and varatra , which refer to 
the yoke and the thick long rope used for lifting water from 
a well, still called barat in western and band in eastern Hindi. 
The whip was called vyaja (III.3.119) and totra (HI.2.182); 
the spade khanitra (III.2.184) and dkhana or dkhdita (III.3. 
125); the hoe for uprooting weeds and stumps stanibaghna 
(III.3.83). The ripe grain was cut with a sickle for which 
besides the old Vedic word da fra (III.2.182) a new word 
lavitra (III.2.184) had come into use, Yaska ( Nir . II.2.) 
says that the sickle was called datra in the North, and ddtr in 
the East. Patanjali repeats this information. 
AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS— The operations of agri¬ 
culture are neatly summed up in the Satapatha Brdhmana 
(1.6.1.3), as ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing 
(krisha n tab, va pan tab, Innantah, mrinantah ). In the Ash - 
tadhyayi all these are distinctly mentioned. 

(i) Ploughing ( karsha ). The ploughed land was 
called halya (IV. 4.97). Ploughing is referred to by the new 
term halayati , 'he holds the plough’ (III.1.21). 3 We learn 
from Patanjali that agricultural labour was employed for 
ploughing. It enabled the owner of the land to sit in a corner 
and supervise the ploughing done by five hired labourers 

1 The Kha/tdikadi group (IV. 2.45) is one of those ganas which had 
been subjected to a searching analysis by Patanjali (11.280) .nd all subse¬ 
quent commentators, and hence its text may be considered reliable. 

- Datir lavanartbe Pnicbycsbu, da tram U die by c&bu. CHir'. \\ *> 
B/jashyaj 1 . 9 ). 

8 Munda . hala-kald-krita-tustcbhyalp nich y III. 1.21 Accord 

ing to Katyayana hula is the substitute for the original halt (See Bhdsbv) 

JUS), 
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mte tushnim-aslna nchyate panchabhir-halaih krishatlti , 
tatra bhavitvyam panchabhir-halaih karshayatlti y Bhashya, 
11.33). The labourers received bhakta or food in lieu of 
wages. This food was supplied at the time required. 

The Greeks in India were struck with the amazing ferti¬ 
lity of the soil (Meg. Frag.I) and the skill of the agriculturists 
(Arr. Anab. V.6). Panini knows of deep ploughing. It was 
effected by driving the ploixgh twice (dvitiyd-karoti ), or 
thrice ( tritlyd-karoti , V.4.5 8). The Arthasastra also (11.24, 
p. 116) refers to ploughing three times (trill karshakan) in 
heavy rains. Panini also refers to ploughings done more than 
three times ( Samkhyayds-cha gundntdydh y V.4.59). To make 
cultivation more fruitful and intensive it was the custom to 
plough the same field over again from one end to the other in a 
reverse direction ( sambd-karoti y V.4.5 8; anuloinakrishtam 
kshetram punah pratilomam krishat-Ity-arthab). The Greeks 
testify to the careful ploughing habits of the people in this 
country (Meg. Frag. I). 

(if) Sowing (vdpa). After the soil was prepared by 
ploughing, it was fit to be sown ( vdpya , III.1.126). In some 
cases ploughing w as done in a field with seed already scattered 
in it, e.g. bi\dkaroii (V.4.5 8), which the Kdsfkd explains as 
saba bijena vilekbanam karoii . 

The sowing of mixed crops was also known, specially 
during the rainy season. Patanjali states that sesamum was 
sown with beans, but in such combining beans predominated as 
the main crop and sesamum was subsidiary, so that the plough¬ 
ing was done according to the requirements of the main crop. 
The seeds of the minor crop were scattered at sowing (Bhashya 
on VIII. 4.1 3). The trend of Patanjali’s discussion is that the 
mixing of fila with mdsha is not obligatory for good germina¬ 
tion, for if it were so, then both the crops would have to be 
considered as principal crops. Only when one is the principal 
(pradbdna) as mdsha , and the other secondary as tila (in this 
c ^se), can the sentence tilaih saba mdsbdn vapati be an 
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appropriate example of snivel II.3.19, Sahayukte apradhdne 
(Bbdshya on II. 3.19). 

Farming is an operation vitally connected with Mother 
Earth and the farmers naturally attached great religious signi¬ 
ficance to the actual sowing of seed, for which purpose they 
selected auspicious days. Panini tells us that one of the auspi¬ 
cious days for sowing was the full-moon day of the month 
of Agrahayana ( AsvayujT Paurnamasi, IY.3.45) . The Sarat- 
purnimd is the brightest and clearest moonlit night in the whole 
year and is still considered auspicious for operations connected 
with agriculture and plantation. 

(Hi) Reaping (lavana, VI.1.140). The ripe grain 1 was 
cut by a sickle ( ddtra or lavitra, Hl.2.182; 184). The opera¬ 
tion of mowing was called abbildva (III. 3.2 8, Nirabbyob 
pftlvob). In the present day dialects it is called simply lava; 
at the time of lava there is much buzzing activity in the fields 
and extra labour is engaged. The mowers were known as 
lavakab (III. 1.149) . Panini also refers to a special method 
of harvesting (VI.1.140, Kiratau lavane ) expressed by the verb 
upaskirati, which refers to reaping, not from one end of the 
field to the other, but in an unsystematic manner. We learn 
from the Kdsikd that such a practice prevailed in the countries 
of Madra and Kashmir (Upaskdratii Madrakd lunanti; upas- 
karam Kdsmirakd lunanti) . Some cereals such as mdsba and 
mudga cannot be harvested without uprooting the whole plant 
and were called mftlyah (1V.4.88, Mfdamasy-dbarhi) . The 
stumps were weeded by a special kind of hoe called stambaghna 
(III. 3. 83). 

(iv) Threshing (mshpava, III.3.28). The reaped crop 
was stacked on a threshing floor ( khala ). A plot was set 
apart for purposes of threshing, and was called khalya, 'good 
as a threshing floor’ (V.1.7). A group of adjoining thresh¬ 
ing floors was called khalya, (IV.2,50) or khalini (IV.2.51) 

1 The grain which had so much ripened as to require immediate reap¬ 
ing would be called livya (Cf. KUsikd on 111.1.125). 
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prescribes clustered siting of threshing floors for the 
purpose of safety: 'The threshing floors of different fields 
shall be situated close to each other.’ ( Arth . 11.24). 

Winnowing was done by scattering corn (utkdra or 
nikdra from kri dhanye, III.3.30) with a winnowing fan 
(stir pa, V.1.26) in the direction of the wind, and separating 
grain from chaff ( nishpdva , III.3.28). 

The stages as they followed in order of time in the process 
of harvesting are indicated by appropriate terms as given 
below: 1 

1. liiyamdna-yavam, when barley was being harvested 
(as explained by Vardhamana in the Ganaratna - 
mahodadhi ); 

2. luna-yavam, when the harvesting was completed; 

3. puyamana-yavam, when barley was being winnow¬ 

ed; 

4. puta-yavam , when the winnowing was completed; 

5. khale-yavam , when barley grain was heaped on the 
threshing floor; 

6. khale-bnsam> when the straw was separated from 
the grain and heaped on the floor; 

7. Sdmhriyanidna-yavam , when barley was being col¬ 
lected; 

8. samhuta-yavam, when it was garnered; 

9. samhriyamdtja-bnsam , when the straw was being col¬ 
lected; 

10. samhrita-busam , when the straw was gathered in. 

Kautilya also directs that grains and other crops shall be 
collected as often as they are harvested. No wise man shall 
leave anything in the fields, not even straw {Arth. 11.24). That 

1 The ten words in this list form part of the Tishthadgu group 
(If.1.17): Katyayana’s varttika on it, khaleyaiadhu prathamdntdni anya - 
padarthe , and Patanjali*s comments on the same ( Bhdthya , 1.381) show 

that the words were read by Panini himself. 
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terms refer to the barley crop is suggestive of the 
place of their origin being the Punjab where barley was one of 

the staple crops. 

Panini knows of crop-loans and instances yava-busaka 
(IV.3.48), is. the loan to be repaid when the straw of barley 
would be available. Patanjali refers to bumper harvests of 
barley and rice (Eko vrlhih saiiipannah subhikshdih karoti, cho 
yavah sampannah subhiksham karoii, Bbdshya, 1.230). Pie 
also points out that barley was the staple crop of Usinara and 
Madra (Udichya or Punjab), as rice was of Magadha 
(ZJsinaravan-Madreshn yavah , Bbdshya, 1.147; tan eva sdlln 
bhunjmahe ye Magadheshu, 1.19). Barley was so important 
a crop that its cultivation was guarded by special officers 
mentioned by Panini as yavapdla ( Go-tanti-yavam pale , 
VI.2.78). 1 

PvAINFALL — Panini refers to the rainy season as prdvrish 
(IV.3.26; VI.3.14) and varsha (IV.3.18), the former was the 
first part of the season (Hopkins, Epic Chronology, J.A.O.S., 
1903, p. 26). These two parts were known as purva-varshd 
and apara-varshd (Avayavdd-ritoh, VII.3.11). He also refers 
to varsha-pramina (III.4.32), measurement of rain-fall, of 
which goshpada is mentioned as the measure of lowest rain-fall 
(VI.1.145). Kautilya speaks of the quantity of rain ( varsha - 
pramina) in Jangala and other parts of the country. Failure 
of rain or drought ( varsha-pratibandha ) is referred to as 
avagraha 2 (III.3.51). Panini mentions two crops in the year 
as v as an taka (vernal) and dsvaynjaka (autumnal) (IV.3.45; 
46). Megasthenes also noticed that India had a double rain¬ 
fall and a double crop every year. 

1 Patanjali refers to danger to barley crop from herds of deer : Na t/v 
mrigdh santi ti vara nopyanic (Bhashya , T.100) This proverb with that of 
the Stbdli and Bbikshus is quoted in the KiimasiUra under the name of 
Vatsyayana. 

2 Besides ava^aha known to Panini, Patanjali mentions other pests to 
crops •from swarms of mice, locusts and hawks (akhuUba, ialabbotlba, 
iyenoUba, IU.2.4; H-98). 
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7 ATION —Panini refers to many important rivers as 
the Sindhu, Suvastu (IV.2.77), Varnu (IV.2.103), Sarayu 
(VI.4.174), Vipas (IV.2.74), Chandrabhaga (IV. 1.45), which 
served as sources of irrigation. He also refers to Devika 
(VII.3.1) the banks of which were specially suitable for grow¬ 
ing paddy crops as pointed out by Patanjali (Ddvikd-fuildh 
sdlayah, Bhdshya, III.316). Panini also refers to the melting 
of snow in the hills as himasratha (VI.4.29) and glaciers as 
himdni (IV.1.49). Irrigation with water from the wells was 
also known, as indicated by the word udanchana (III.3.123), 
the large leathern bucket used for lifting water, and also yuga- 
varatra, 'the yoke and the rope by which the bullocks were 
driven for raising the water ( Gana-pdtha to IV.2.45). 

Patanjali speaks of canals for irrigating paddy fields 
( sdlyartham kulyah praniyante, Bhdshya, 1.1.24; 1.82). 
CROPS — Crops were of two varieties, (1) krishta-pachya 
(III.1.114), grown by cultivation, and (2) a-krishta- pachya, 
naturally growing in the jungles as the nivdra rice. They are 
further classified according to the time of sowing (IV.3.44; 46) 
and the ripening of crops sown ( pachyamdna, IV.3.43). 

According to the time of sowing ( upte cha, IV.3.44) there 
were three crops, (1) sown on the full-moon day of the month 
Asvayuja or Asvina (Sept.-Oct.), called dsvayyujaka ( Asva - 
yujya vuii , 1V.3.45); (2) sown in summer, called graishma or 
graishmaka; and (3) sown in spring and named vdsanta or 
vdsantaka ( Grishina-vasantdd-anyatarasydm, IV.3.46). 

The dsvayujaka crops are chiefly barely and wheat which 
ripen in spring. The crops sown in spring ripen in the rains, 
and those sown in summer ripen in autumn or the month of 
Margaslrsha. 


Kautilya also refers to the succession of crops from season 
to season, e.g. vdrsbika sasya (rainy crops) followed by haimana 
inushti (autumnal harvest) in Margaslrsha (November- 
December); haimana sasya (autumnal crop) followed by 
vdsantika mashti (spring harvest) in Chaitra t^vlarch-April); 
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tally vasantika sasya (spring crop) followed by vdrshika 
wushU (rains harvest) in Jyeshtha (May-June). Sasya (crop) 
is the same as vdpa (sowing) and mushti (harvest) as pachya- 
rnana (ripening) of Panini. The evidence from these two 
sources may be thus tabulated: 


1 . Name of crop 
(sasya) in Kauti¬ 
lya according to 
sowing season 

(vdpa-kdla) 

2. Name of pro¬ 
duce (mushti) in 
Kautilya accord¬ 
ing to ripening 
or harvesting sea¬ 
son (pachyamdna) 

3. Time 

4. Corresponding names 
in Panini for the crops 
according to the time of 
sowing (uptc cha) 

1 . Vdrshika 

Haimana 

M drgasirsha 

1 . Graishma and Grai- 
shmaka (IV.3.46) 

2. Haim ana 

Vasantika 

Chaitra 

2. Asvayujaka (IV.3. 
45). 

3. Vasantika 

Vdrshika 

Jyeshtha 
and Mula 

3. Vdsanta and vasant- 
aka (IV.3.46). 


Columns 1 and 4 are similar with the exception of Panini’s 
summer crop ( graishma ) for which there is rainy crop 
(vdrshika ) in Kautilya. Although the Arthasdstra also knows 
of graishmika crops ( Arth . 11.24, p. 117), 1 their raising en¬ 

tailed much hard labour for the agriculturists. Hence 
Kautilya directs that only the king who is in financial trouble 
and who has exhausted other means of replenishing his ex¬ 
chequer, should prevail upon the peasantry through his collec¬ 
tor-general to raise summer crops ( Arth. V.2, Tr. p. 271). 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

1. Cereals (Dhdnya) and Pulses. Panini mentions the 
following food grains and pulses: 

Vrlhi. Special fields for growing vrlhi and salt are men¬ 
tioned ( Vrihi-salyor-d hak, V.2.2). The sacrificial cake made 
from rice is called vrlhi in ay a (IV. 3.146). One who possessed 
a stock of rice was known as vrihimdn , vrihika or vrlhi y all 

1 Kar mod aha - pram dnena kedaram bahnanam graishmiktnn vd Sasya/h 

sthdpayet, Arth., 11.24. 
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Epithets of a rich man. Bahii-vrthi, the name of a com¬ 
pound (II.2.23) is synonymous with vrihimdn, i.e., one whc 
has a plentiful stock of vrihi. According to the Taitt. Samhitd 
(VII.2.10.2) vrihi was an autumnal crop ( Vedic Index, 

V.I.182). 

The following varieties of rice are mentioned: 

( i ) Sdli (V.2.2). It was different from Vrihi as stated 
by Kautilya also. Vrihi corresponds to Hindi dhdn, and sali 
to jadahan. Sdli crop was harvested in the cold season, 
and vrihi in the rainy season. Vrihi is a much older word 
used in the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd (XVIII.12) and the Brihadq- 
ranydka Upanishad (VI.3.13) as the first of the cultivated 
grains (gramya-dhdnyas ). Patanjali refers to red rice ( lohita- 
salt, 1.403) and irrigation channels for watering the sdli crop. 

(//) Mahavrihi (VI.2.38), a well-known variety of rice 
in the time of Panini, also mentioned in the Taittiriya Brdhmana, 
III.1.5.2. 


(Hi) Hdyana (III.1.148), a kind of vrihi grown by trans 
planting, popularly called jadahan. 

(iv) Shashtikd, ripening in sixty days ( Shasbtikdh shashti- 
rdtrena pachyante, V.1.90). According to Katyayana it was 
a specific term for rice irrespective of its etymology. Other 
crops taking sixty days to ripen would not be called by this 
term. (Shashtike samjndgrahanam; also Bhasbya on it 11.360). 
Sdnfhi (Hindi name of Shashtika rice) was best suited to grow 
in the Punjab, since it does with but little water. It is a 
coarse rice, the grains of which aggultinate when boiled (Watt’s 
Dictionary of Economic Products , Vol. V, pp. 620-21). 

(c) Nivdra, (Nau vri dhdnye III. 3. 48), wild or un¬ 
cultivated variety of rice included under a-krishta-pachya 
class. ‘ 


2. Yava (Barley). Fields for growing barley were 
called yavya (V.1.7). Panini refers to yctvdni (IV. 1.49), 
a kind of crude and coarse barley according to Katyayana. 
Yavaka (V.2.3) may be another variety of barley grown in 
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fields (yavakya kshetra, V.2.3). 

Barley was sown in the beginning of winter, probably 
die Asvayuji Purnimd (IV.3.45), considered auspicious for 
sowing. A ceremonial sowing of barley is still practised in 
Hindu homes on the first bright day of the month of Asvayuja, 


and its young sprouts ( yavdhkura ) are worshipped on the tenth 
day of the same month. Barley ripens as a vernal crop, 
and the season of its harvesting is referred to by Panini by 
about half a dozen names, such as yava-busa (IV.3.48), khale- 
yava, luna-yava, puta-yava, puyamana-yarva, sambrita-yava 
and samhriyamdna-yava (II. 1.17). 

3. Mudga (Phaseolus Mungo) (IV.4.25). 

4. Masha (Phaseolus Radiatus) (V.1.7, V.2.4). 

These two names occur also in the list of the V ajasaneyt 

Samhitd (XVIII. 13). Fields for growing inasha were called 
indshya and mdshina, from which the crop is still called rnasind. 
As examples of crops harvested by uprooting, the Kdsikd quotes 
inasha and mudga on sutra IV.4.88. ( mfilydh mdshdh, mitl- 

yab inudgab) . We arc told by Watts that in certain districts 
the crop is cut, in others it is pulled out (W att’s Dictionary, 
Vol. VI, Pt. I, p. 189). Patanjali says that mudga also takes 
sixty days to ripen like the shashtika rice ( Bhdsbya, II. 360). 
He also refers to rdjaiudsba ( rdja-nidshcbhyo bit am rdjamd- 
sbyam kshctram, 11.345) which is a variety of inasha grown 
principally in the Punjab. 

5. Tila (sesamum). Both in the Vedic literature and 
Panini tila is mentioned in connection with mdsha (V.2.4. 
and V.1.7 tila-mdsha and idsha-tila). Panini does not ex¬ 
plicitly mention the two varieties of tila, black and white, 
but he refers to the use of the same in the srdJdha ceremony 
(VI. 3.71; IV.2.58) where only the black grains are used. 
They are known to Patanjali also ( krishnatilebbyo bitab 
krisbnaiilyah, 11.345). Panini knows of the oil extracted from 
the tila seeds (IV.3.149), but later grammarians though, that 
there is no derivative sense attaching to the word taila, and 
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it should be taken not as a word but as a suffix in 
such names as sarshapa-taila and inguda-taila ( Bhashya, V.2.97; 


11.376). 

6. Ann {Panicum Miliaccum, V.2.4). A very small 
grain consumed mostly by poorer people, growing as a rainy 
crop and mentioned with priyaihgu in the Yajurveda (XVIII. 


13). 

7. Kulattha (.Dolichos Bifloras, IV.4.4.), horsegram, 
popularly known as kulathi, is grown specially in the Punjab 
in the Trigarta region (Hoshiarpur, Ambala, Simla) as an 
autumnal crop. It is eaten as pulses or groats, but Panini 
mentions it as a flavouring ingredient ( samskdraka dravya, 
IV.4.4). Like shashtika, knlattha also occurs for the first time 
in the Asbtddhydyi. Kautilya notes it as a crop grown at 
the end of the rainy season ( Arth . 11.24). 

The Gana-pdtha of IV.3.136 adds a few more names to 
the above list of cereals, e.g. masura (Ervum Hmutuin), 
godhuma (wheat) and gavedhnka (Coix Barbata, Vedic Index, 

I. 223). According to Katyayana gavedhnka formed part 
of the Bilvddi group (IV.3.136; Bhashya, 11.323). 

II. FIBROUS PLANTS —Panini mentions uma (linseed) and 
bhaiiga (hemp) and also the fields named after them (V.2.4). 
Kautilya refers to a fas/ and sana in place of uma and bhaiiga . 
Panini also mentions cloth made from linen as auma and from 
wool as aurna ( Umornayor-va , IV.3.158), For Panini’s ac¬ 
quaintance with karpdsa or cotton we have to depend on the 
reading of the Bilvadi-gana (IV.3.134). He, however, knows 
tfda (III. 1.2 5) which might have denoted cotton. 

Patanjali raises an interesting, discussion on siitra V.2.4 
as to whether uma, (linseed) and bhaiiga (hemp) can come 
under the category of dhanyas or not and sums up by saying 
that the derivative meaning of dhanya is 'what plea-.es’, and 
since uma and bhaiiga are profit-yielding commercial crops 
which must please the grower they too count as dhanyas. 
He further observes that the number of dhanyas is seventeen, 
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which sana i.c. bhahgd is also included, hence there 
should be no objection to treating uni a and bhahgd as dhanyas 
for purposes of Panini’s rules. 

III. SUGAR-CANE ( 1KSHU )—It is mentioned in siitra 
VfII.4.5, and the manufacture of guda from sugar-cane is 
implied in rule IV.4. 103 ( Gudadibhyashthah) on which the 
illustration gaudika, meaning 'excellent for making guda' 


presumes sugarcane. 

IV. KUSTUMBURU (VI.1.143), the spice coriander (Co- 
riandum Sativum). In the South Indian languages the words 
for coriander bear a closer affinity to Sanskrit kustumburu, 
e.g. kotamalli (Tamil), kotimiri (Telugu) and kotambari 
(Kanarese). It seems to have been a loan-word in Sanskrit. 

V. DYE-STUFFS —Panini refers to manjishtha, madder 
(VIII.3.97) and mil, indigo (IV.1.42). Manjishtha (Indian 
madder, Rubia Mnnjista) is also mentioned in the Aitareya 
(111*2.4.) and Sahkbaydna (VIII.7) Aranyakas. Panini derives 
manjishtha from maiiji and stha, where manji may mean a 
cluster of flower blossoms. The permanent dye made from 
madder has always been highly prized for its deep tinctorial 
quality. The great part of the madder used in the Punjab is 
that imported by the Lohani Afghans from the hills of North 
Baluchistan, Kabul and Khorasan to Multan and Peshawar. 
(Watt’s Dictionary, Vol. VI, pt. I, p. 574). 

Nil/ is according to Katyayana the name of the indigo 
plant. In Panini’s time nila was a kind of cloth ( dchchhddana , 
IV.1.42), dyed with indigo blue. According to McCrindlo: 
"It appears pretty certain that the culture of the indigo plant 
and the preparation of the drug have been practised in India 
from a very remote epoch.” (Perilous, p. 17). In the post- 
Vedic language Vila describes the colour of dark blue objects 
such as indigo, sapphire, etc. (Vedic Judex , II, 246, foot-note). 
In Panini the indigo plant as the source of this colour was 
known and this is the earliest reference to this plant in Sanskrit 
literature 
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Ch. IV, Section 2. FLORA 

The study of Paninian flora furnishes an important 
chapter in the general history of Indian plants which still 
remains to be written on the basis of literary and archaeological 
sources. Panini refers to the systematic cultivation of forests 
and groves of trees and plants and to early attempts at nomen¬ 
clature on the basis of their flowers, leaves, fruits and roots. 
He is acquainted with the principal trees of north India, a 
good many of which are referred to by him for the first time. 
FORESTS —Panini uses the term vana in a two-fold sense: (1) 
natural forests, such as Vuragdvana , Misrakdvana (Misrikb 
forest in Sitapur district, VIII.4.4) ; and (2) cultivated groves 
of trees and fruit-bearing plants, such as dmravana , khadira- 
vana , ikshuvana, which were also used as common names 
(asariijridydm api, VIII.4.)). Panini calls a large forest aranya 
(IV.1.49) and Katyayana aranydni ( Bbdshya , 11.220). 

Panini refers to forests classified on the basis of their 
produce, e.g. (1) oshadhi-vana , tracts producing herbs, as 
durvd-vana, murvd-vana, and (2) vanaspatTvana , those pro¬ 
ducing timber trees as sirishavana and devaddruvana 
(VIII.4.6). 

OSHADHI AND VANASPATI-The plant kingdom is usually 
classified into two convenient divisions as oshadhi and vatiaspati y 
plants and trees ( Vrbbdsb-aushadhi-vanaspatibhyah, VIII.4.6). 
I he word vriksha is synonymous with vanaspati in sutra IV. 
3.135 ( Avayave cha prdny-osha* l hi-vrikshebhyah ), with 

which Katyayana agrees {sutra II.4.12, which prescribes optio¬ 
nally singular number for compounds of tree names, Bbdshya 
I. 475). Trina and dhdnya (grasses and cereals) mentioned 
separately from vriksha (II.4.12), must have been included 
under oshadhi, which in addition to these two comprised other 
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ds of annual plants, such as creepers. 

Patanjali speaks of a tree as consisting of roots, trunk, 
fruits and leaves ( inftla-skaiidha-p}jala-pal dsavd n, I. 219). 
Panini mentions all these parts in different sutras, and in his 
the plants were named after thfc peculiarity of their leaves. 


view 


flowers, fruits and roots ( parna, pnsbpa, phala , and mula , 
IV.1.64), e.g. sankhapushpi, (Andropogon aciculatus ), a 
herb with a flower white like conch-shell. He mentions 
that a fruit was generally named after its tree, without the 
addition of any suffix (Phale Ink, IV.3.163), as amalaka, fruit 
of the amalakJ tree. 

TREES —The following trees are mentioned in the sutras : 

1. Asvattha (IV.3.48), Ficus religiosa. Panini takes 


asvattha to signify the time when these trees bear fruit (yasmin 
asvatthdh phalanti, Kdsikd). 

2. Nyagrodba (VII.3.5), Ficus bengalensis. Panini 
also mentions its other name vata (VI.2.82), a new word un¬ 
known in Vedic literature. 

3. Plaksba (IV.3.164), Ficus infecforia , mentioned in 
connection with its fruits called plaksba , and its groves called 
plaksha-vana (VIII.4.5). 

4. Anna (VIII.4.5), Mangifera indica, with its 
groves called Ainra-vana. This is one of the earliest references 
to dnira in Sanskrit literature. 

5. Palasa (IV.3.141), Butea frondosa. The Paldsadi- 
gana mentions seven other trees, e.g. Kbadira, Siiiisapa, Syan- 
(Itma, Karira, SirJsha, Yavasa and Vikaiikala. 

6. Bilva (IV.3.136), Aeglc Martuelos, the wood-apple 


tree. 

7. Kbadira (VIII.4.5), Acacia catechu. In Panini 
Kbadiravana is both a prop. 1 !- name and also applied to a grove 
containing catechu trees. As a proper name it is mentioned 
as the abode of Revata, the foremost of the forest recluses 
(Khadiravaniya, Anguttara Nikdya, XIV. 1; see Journal of 
the Deptt. of Letters, Calcutta University, 1920, p.233). 
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speaks of its white trunk ( gaura-kdnda) , small leaves 
(sukshma-parna) , and hard bark ( kahkatavdn, 1.113). 

8. Siihsapa (VII.3.1), Delbergia Sisoo; also included in 
the Paldsddi group (IV.3.141). 

9. Varana (IV. 2.82), Crataeva religiosa. (Hindi barnd; 
(Watt, Diet., Vol. VI. pt. I, P- 340; Hindi name cbhaukrd and 
Varana (Gk. Aornos) situated near the groves of this tree. 

10. Sami (V.3.88 and IV.3.142), Prosopis spicigera, 
found in the arid dry zones of the Punjab, Sindh and Rajputana 
(Watt, Diet., Vol. VI, pt. I, p.34-0; Hindi name cbhaukrd and 
jand) . A small tree was called sainira, and articles made of 
it samlla. 

11. Piln (V.2.24 and VI. 3.121), Sdvadora indica, a 

large evergreen tree of the same habitat as saint. Payment 
made, or incidents happening under the pllu trees were called 
pailumfila (V.1.97). The Vahlka country had large forests 
of pllu trees (Karnnparva, 44, 31). Such places were 

used by the cattle thieves as places for concealing 
stolen animals (Watt, Diet., Vol. VI, pt. II, p. 448), 
and as out of the way places they gave scope to criminal 
acts, as stated in the Mababbdrata (Karnaparva, 44, 20-22). 
The ripe small berries of Pllu were called pilukuna in the time 
of Panini (V.2.24), a word still surviving in the Punjabi dialect 
as pilaknd ( fqvrwr). 

12. Kdrshya (VIII.4.5) synonymous with the §dla 
(Shorea robusta) . The reference to the forests of Kdrshya 
tiees {Kirshya-vana) is important as pointing to the Terai 
forests of §dla trees in eastern India. 

13. Piyukshd (VIII.4.5) is a variety of Plaksha, also men¬ 
tioned in the 7 aladi (IV.3.152) and Kasadi (IV 2.80) groups. 

14. Tala ( IV.3.152), Boras as Flabelliformis . Bows 
made of Tala are referred to in the M ahdbhdraia and the Kdsikd 
{Talad-dhanushi ), 

15. Jambii (IV.3.165), Eugenia jambolana, of which the 
fruits were called ]duibava and jambii . 
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Haritaki (TV. 3.1 67 ); Ter min alia 
especially for its fruits, also called haritaki 
balan). 


cbebula, noted 
(yellow myro- 


17. Vamsa (V.1.50) bamboo, also known as venu and 
maskara (VI. 1.154); the latter is also mentioned in the Ri/i- 
tantra (maskaro vennh, sutra 210). 

18. Kdraskara (VI.1.156), stated as the name of a tree, 
is in the Mahabhdrata the name of a people identified with the 
Arattas (Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., 1933, p. 115), but the two 
words appear to be different. 

19. Sidhraka (VIII.4.4), mentioned as the proper name 
of a forest. The Sdma-Vidhdna Brdhmana refers to the fuel 
of the Saidhrika tree (III.6.9), of which the wood was hard 
(saravriksha i.c. catechu; also Taittiriya Brdhmana, III.4.10). 
Sidhraka and Saidhrika were the same. 

20. Yishtara (VIII.3.93), a tree but unidentified. 

The names of trees in the ganas are: 

1. Karkandhu and Badara (V.2.24), 2 izyphns jujuba . 

2. Kuvala (V.2.24) , as above. 

3. Kutaja (V.1.50), Holarrhcna antidysenterica. 

4. Pdfalt (IV.3.136), Stereospermum suaveolens. That 
Panini included it in the Bilvadi group is inferred from Pataii- 
jali’s example, pdtaldni muldni ( vdrttika 2, Sutra IV.3.166; 
11.328). Patanjali implies that Pdtali takes an by IV.3.136 
to denote 'the roots thereof’ and since the an suffix is not elided 
as a case of exception to the vdrttika Pushpa-mulesbu chi ba- 
hulam, the i of Patall is elided in the form pdtala. 

5. Vikankata (IV.3.141), Vlacourtia sapida . 

6. litgudi (IV.3>164), Xinicnia aegyp&jaca. 

7. Sdlmali (IV.2.82), Silk cotton tree, Bombax Mala - 
baric am. 

8. Udumbara (IV.3.H2), Ficus gkmerata. 

9. Nipa (IV.3.152), Nauclca kadamba. 

10. Dam (IV.3.152) referring to Piiaddrn or Dcra¬ 
dar u which as the name of a tree ending in u seems to be 
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lied in siitra IV.3.139. Pitadaru also occurs in Vhit siitra 
(no. 37) and Sarala, a name of Devadaru (Cedrus deodara) 
in Patanjali (11.81). 

11. Rohitaka (IV.3.152), Andersonja rohitaka. 

12. Yibhltaka (IV.3.152), Terminalia belerica. 

13. S irlsha (IV.2.80), Mimosa sirisa (Albizzia Lcbbck), 
mentioned in connection with the town Sairishaka (modern 
Sirsa) named after it. 

14. Spa ml an a or Syandana (IV.3.141), Oligemia Dal - 
bergioides, an ancient tree known in the Rjgveda (III.53.19). 
It is one of the best woods for shock-resisting ability and was 
used for making chariots, also called syandana cf. Hindi 
Sandan ). 


15. Kantakura (IV.3.152), Solatium jaquini. 

16. Karlra (IV.3.141), Capparis aphylla. Karira- 
prastha, a town, (VI.2.87) was named after this tree. 
GRASSES AND WEEDS —Panini mentions the following 
grasses ( trina , II.4.12) in the sutras : 

1. Sara (VIII.4.5), Sacchrnm arundinaceum. Panini 
mentions Saravana as the name of a forest and Sax avail (VI. 
3.15) as a river. Patanjali mentions the names of two grasses 
as sara-siryam TI.4.12, I. 476). Sara is well-known, and 
slrya should be identified with sairya, mentioned earlier in the 
Rigveda, 1.191.3. 

2. Kd'sa (IV.2.80 and VI.2.82), Saccharum spontanemn. 

3. Knsa (Poa cynosuroides) occurs in such words as 
kusagra, (V.3.105) and kusala (V.2.63). Its feminine form 
was ku'sd (IV. 1.42). Patanjali mentions kusa-kasam as names 
of grasses (II.4.12; 1.475). 

4. Munja (III.l.l 17), Saccharum inunja. Panini refers 
to munja grass being treated ( vipuya ) in water for its fibres. 
Its reeds were called ishika (VI.3.65). 

5. Nada (Reed), IV.2.87, in such names as nadvdn ; 
IV.2.88, nadvafa; F .2.91, uadaklya, denoting a place abound¬ 
ing in reeds. 
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ada (IV. 2 . 88 ), grass from which sadvala, 3 §r 3 ssy 

land. 

7. Vetasa (IV.2.87), cane or Calamus rotang. 

8. Kattrina (VI.3.103), explained by Amara as saugan- 
dhika, a fragrant grass, probably same as sugandhitejana of 
the Vedic literature (Vedic Index, 11.453). 

Grasses mentioned in the ganas . 

1. Virana, Andropogon murk atm, also called usira (IV. 
4. 53; IV.2.80), a fragrant grass ( Kisaradi group). The 
gathering of virana flowers was a favourite game in East India 
called Virana-pushpa-prachayikd, celebrated in the month of 
Vaisakha (April-May). 

2. Balvaja, Elcusine indica, (IV.2.80; IV.3.142). 

3. Darbha (IV.3.142); also in the Gavasva group II.4. 
11, where it occurs in such compounds as darbha-saram. 

4. Piitika (II.4.11), a grass, also known in Vedic lite¬ 
rature {Vedic Index, 11.11). 

FLOWERS ( PUSFIPA, IV. 1.64)—Panini mentions kuntuda, 
water-lily (IV.2.80, IV.2.87), and pushkara, lotus (V.2.135). 
The Pushkaradi-gaua, also contains its other synonyms, c.g. 
padma, utpala, bisa, mrindla. The Haritakyadi-gana men¬ 
tions sephdUki ( Nycfanthes Arbor Tristis), a sweet-scented 
flower, which was known to Patanjali who refers to a cloth 
dyed with its colour, called saiphalika (Bhashya, V.3.5S; 

11.413). 

Panini tells us that the flowering plants or creepers derived 
their names from the name of their flowering season (kdlat 
pusbyat, IV,3-43) on which the Kasika cites i-asanli kundalata, 
j.e. the creeper Jasminum innltiftorm flowering in the spring 
season. 

HERBS (OSHADHI). The formation of the names of herbs 
is the subject of silfra IV. 1.64, Paka-karna-parna-pushba- 
mfda-bal-otlara-paddch-cba. Some herbs are cited in the four 
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yina sutras to the Ajadi group IV. 1.4, which also occur 
as vdrttikas of Katyayana, although Haradatta treats them as 
part of the gana (cf . Padamaiijari proposing to correct sat- 
prdk-kdnda as sadach hand a on the basis of the vdrttika). 
Thus trip bald, the traid of Indian myrobalans and amiild, 
Methonica Superba (Vedic Index, 1.31) appear to be old 
names. Brahmt, a famous herb (Her pest is Monnieria; Watt, 
Diet., Vol. IV, p. 225), is known to Patanjali (Bhdshya, III.233 
on Panini VI.4.171). 

FRUITS (PHALA) — Panini takes fruits as the produce of 
trees (cf. IV.3.163-167), but Katyayana and Patanjali take 
phala to include even grains as rice, barley, pulses, sesamum, 
etc., produced by the annual plants which wither away after 
ripening (phala-pdka-'sushdm upasamkhydnam, 11.327). This 
agrees with Manu who defines o shad hi as pha.lapdk.dntd (1.46). 
Panini refers to fruit-bearing trees (phalegrahi, III.2.26) and 
has made rules for denoting the fruits of various vanaspatis 
(Phaleluk, IV.3.163 etc.), stating that the linguistic form of 
the name of the fruit is generally the same as that of the tree. 

Mango, bilva, and )ambu are important fruit-bearing trees 
mentioned, and berries of plaksba and haritaki are also named 
(IV.3.164,167). The draksha vine, and its fruits occur in 
the Gay a-pat ha (IV. 3.1 67). Panini’s reference to Kdpisdyana 
shows his acquaintance with the grapes and its wines from 
Afghanistan (IV.2.99). The word also occurs in the M alddi 
and Y avadi-ganas (VI.2.88; VIII.2.9) and in a Phitsiltra (no. 
>7). Pomegranate ( dadima) occurs in the ariharchadi gana (II. 
4.31), but the first definite mention of the fruit is found in 
Patanjali (Bhdshya, 1.38 and 217). Outside India, the fruit 
is carved on the ancient monuments of Persepolis, Assyria and 
showing its pre-Paninian antiquity. 

PlLUKUPJA In sutra V.2.24, Panini mentions the suffix 
kuna from Vila (Salvadora indica) and other tree names to 
denote their fruits. The ending kuna in this sense is a pecu¬ 
liarity of the l unjabi dialect round about Shahpur district in 
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-west Punjab where pi lit kuna denotes the ripe pi hi ber¬ 
ries. In Sanskrit literature the kuna-e nding is o£ rare usage 
and Panini has taken here a word from the spoken dialect 
nearer home. 
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CLASSIFICATION— Panini classifies creation into animate 
( pranin, IV.3.135 ;154; also pranabbrit , V. 1.129) and inani¬ 
mate ( apranin , II.4.6; V.4.97 etc.), the two being also men¬ 
tioned as chittavat, 'with mind’ (V.1.89) and achitta, 'without 
mind’ (IV.2.47). This becomes significant against the back¬ 
ground of the Upanishadic thought where prana (vitality) and 
chitta (mind) are considered as the two characteristics of 
life. The animate world is further subdivided into human 
(mansiishya, IV.2.134) and animal (pasn, III. 3 . 69) kingdoms; 
and the latter again on the basis of their habits into domestic 
(grdmya-pasu, 1.2.73) and wild {dr any a, IV.2.129). Other 
modes of classification are also referred to, viz. according to 
size, as kshudra-jantus (II.4.8), or their food as kravyad, 
the carnivorous animals (III.2.69). Pre-Paninian attempts 
at classification are reflected in such words as nbhayatodanta 
and anyatodanta , dvipad and chatnsbpad, ekasapha and dvi- 
sapha of Vedic literature ( Vcdic Index, 1.510). Mriga is 
generally a wild beast in the Ashtadhydyi (IV.3.51; IV.4.35), 
but in sutra II.4.12 it stands for the cervidae, such as ruru- 
prnhatam in the Bhdshya signifying two species of deer. Birds 
are called pakahi (IV.4.35) and salami (II.4.12). Panini men¬ 
tions the following animals: 

1. An elephant is called hastin (V.2.133), naga and 
kunjara (ff.1.62); a trumpeting elephant with prominent 
trunk was sunddra (V.3.88). A herd of elephants was called 
hdstika (IV.2.47). The height of an elephant constituted a 
measure as dvihasti, trihasti (V.2.38), as high as two or three 
elephants, words used with reference to the depth of a moat 
or the height of a rampart. Pali hatthin also denotes the size 
of an elephant ( Milinda, p. 312; Stede, Pali Diet.) The tusk 
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elephant was called danta (V.2.113), used also as ivory; 
a tusker was dantdvala. Strength to kill or shoot an elephant 
was a mark of valour, expressed by the term hastighna (111.2. 
54). A goad was totra (III.2.182). 

Patanjali refers to the food for elephants as hasti-vidha 
(vdrttika II.1.36.3, Bhashya, 1.388). 

2. Camel is called ushtra (IV.3.157) and camel corps 
aushtraka (IV.2.39). A young camel ( karabha ) restrained 
by a chain during infancy was known as srihkbalaka ( Bandha- 
nam asya srinkhalam karabhe, V.2.79). Panini refers to 
camel-riders ( ushtra-sadi , VI.2.40), and to mixed corps of 
camels and mules (ushtra-vami ). It seems that the term 
ushtra-sadi and ushtra-vami referred to the army units em¬ 
ployed for quick transport. 

Panini mentions aushtraka as the name of articles made 
from the parts ( vikdrdvayaia , IV.3.157) of dead camels. 
Such articles were large and small sacks (goni and goni tart, 
V.3.90) made of camel hair, and leather jars of large and small 
size (kutu and kutupa, V.3.89), made of hides and intestinal 
integuments of camels (Watt, Diet. 11.63-64). 

3. Asva. Horse and mare together were termed asiu- 
vadava in the masculine gender (II.4.27). Panini mentions 
Parevadavd (VI.2.42), a special breed of mares from across 
the Indus. Kautilya states that the best class of horses were 
imported from Kamboja, Sindhu, Bahllka and Sauvlra ( Arth. 
11.30). 


H ARAN A —A mare in heat is referred to as asvasyati (VII. 
1.51) and the charges paid for her covering as harana. Harana 
has a technical sense in the sutra Saptaini-hdrinau-dharmye’ 
harane (VI.2.65). The object of the rule is to regularise the 
formation of words denoting some customary (dhanna) dues 
of which harana was one. The Kdsikd cites vadava-harana, 
signifying a payment given to the owner of a sire for feeding him 
after covering the dame (vadavaydh ayaiii vadavah, tasya hija- 
nishekad uttarakdlam yad diyate bar an am iti taduchyatc, Kd- 
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^0 • Such dues in kind or cash, were fixed by custom 
(dbarmy a) as an obligatory charge. The Mabdbbdrafa men¬ 
tions barana in the wider sense of nuptial presents, both in 
cash and kind, given at the time of marriage; as for example 
those given by Krishna and the Yadavas to Arjuna marrying 
Subhadra ( haranam vai Subhadraya jndtideyaih, Adiparva 
233.44). The example vadava-haranam cited in the Kasi/td 
seems to be an old stock-illustration. 

ASVINA —(V.2.19). Panini mentions it as the distance 
travelled by a horse in one day (asvasy-aikdhagamah) . The 
d'svlna distance is mentioned in the Atbarvaveda (VI.131.3) 
and the Aitareya and Tdndya Brdhmanas (Vcdic Index, 1.70; 
cf. also Caland’s note in the Panchaviiiisa Br., XXV.10.16). 
The exact distance is not stated, but seems to have exceeded 
five yojanas (25 miles), since the Atharva mentions it as 
coming after five yojanas . Kautilya states that horses of the 
first, second and third class drawing a chariot ( rathya ) 
travelled 6, 9 and 12 yojanas in one day (a yojana=ahtout 
5 miles), cavalry horses 5, 8 and 10 yojanas respectively ( Arth . 
11.30). Patanjali mentions an average horse going four yoja¬ 
nas and a horse of higher mettle eight yojanas in one day ( Bha~ 
shya , V.3.5 5; 11.413). Thus the asvina distance travelled by 
a horse in one day ranged from twenty-five to sixty miles 
according to the class of horse and the nature of 
work. As against Panini’s asvina (asva khan), the form 
in the Atbarvaveda is asvina , derived from asvin , a horseman. 
Patanjali describes sona , hema and harka (red, bkek and 
white) as colours of horses (1.251). 

4. Khara , mentioned in connection with stables for asses, 
kJjara-sala (IV.3.35). 

5, Aja (Goat, IV.1.4; IV.2.39). A herd of goats was 
called ajaka. Goats and sheep together were called ajavi and 
ajaida (cf. gana Tishthadgu ). fdbdla denoted a goatherd, 
and mahdjdbdla (VI.2.38) one who was the owner of a big 
sheep-run. Jabdla does not oeem to be a word of Sanskrit 
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It may be traced to a Hebrew word yobel or jobil, 
signifying ram’s horn, whence 'jubilee’. Panini shows ac¬ 
quaintance with some Semitic and Iranian words in use across 
the frontier (e.g. bailihila , VI.2.38; Arabic halahila 'deadly 
poison’, Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, p. 1506), whence 
later Sanskrit halahala or balabala; similarly karsha, berry). 

6. Avi (Sheep, V.1.8) was also termed avika (V.4.2S). 
A flock of rams is referred to as anrabhraka (IV.2.39). Kat- 
yayana mentions the dialectical forms avidiisa, avimarisa, 
avisodba, as words for goat’s milk ( avi-dugdba, IV.2.36, 
11.278). 


7. Mriga has a two-fold meaning in the Asbtadhyayi, 
viz. (1) wild beast (IV.3.51) in general and (2) deer (II.4. 
12). Panini mentions two species of deer, risya a white¬ 
footed antelope (IV.2.80) and nyanku, a gazelle or small deer 
(VII.3.53), both being Vedic words ( Vedic Index, 1.115, 
463). The female deer was called eni (IV.3.159). Patanjali 
refers to robit as the female of the risya deer (1.248). 

Amongst carnivorous animals ( kravyad, III.2.69) are 
mentioned simba (VI.2.72), vydgbra (II.1.56), vrika (V.4.41), 
krosbfu (jackal, VII.1.95), bidala (VI.2.72), and sva (IV.4. 
11). Domestic dogs bred in royal kennels were called 
kauleyaka (IV.2.96; cf. Kukknra Jat. 1.22, ye knkkura 
rajakulamhi baddba; also Ratndyana, 11.70.20). 

Of birds (sakuni, II.4.12, paksbi, IV.4.35 or tiryach, 
in.4.60), individual names are ehatakd (sparrow, IV.1.12S), 
mayura (peacock, II.1.72, also kill a pi'i, IV.3.48), kukknta 
cock, IV.4.46), dhvinksha (crow, II. 1.42), and syena (hawk, 
VI.3.71). SmA.? (parrot) is included by Patanjali in the 
Kbandikadi gana (IV.245). Panini also refers to pecking 
birds as vishkha (VI. 1.1 50), amongst which Charaka counts 
the peacock and the cock (Sutrasthina, XXVII.46). 

Of the kshndrajantus (IT.4.8), animals upto the size of a 
mun goose according to Patanjali, were «akuU (mungoose, 
VI.3-75), god ha (big lizard, IV. 1.129-130), ahi (snake! 
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A6), kshudra, bhramara, vatara (kinds of bees, IV.3.119) 
and vati (an ant, V.2.139). 

Amongst acquatic animals mention is made of nakra 
(alligator, VI.3.75), varshdbhu (frog, VI.4.84), and inatsya 
(fish, IV.4.3 5) and vaisdrina , a species of fish (V.4.16). 


FEEDING AND STOCK—A drove of cattle was called 
samaja, and a drive to the pasture udaja (III.3.69). Herds of 
domestic cattle ( grdmyapasu-sahgba ) such as cows and bulls 
grazing together ( sanghibhiitdh ) were called gdvab y after the 
female of the species; similarly mahishyah (male and female 
buffaloes), and ajdh (he- and she-goats). But when their 
young ones ( ataruna ), as calves and heifers, formed a mingled 
herd, the masculine form vatsdfp signified both. This idiom 
still holds good in such Hindi words as gdcn and bachhare. 

The age of an animal was expressed in terms of the 
number of its teeth (V.4.141) and the growth of horns 
(VI.2.1) and hump (V.4.146); e.g. a calf of tender age was 
spoken of as dvidan (with two teeth), asam)ata-kakut (with¬ 
out growth of hump), ahgula-srihga (with horns an aiigula 
long) ; and one of mature growth as chaturdan y shodan y puma - 
kakut y udgata-srihga y etc. 


Pasture\ for cattle were called goebara ( 111 . 3 , 119 ), in 
which herds grazed and moved from one part to another as 
fodder was eaten up. An area once used for grazing and later 
abandoned was called gaushthina ( bbutapurva gosbtba y V.2.18); 
similarly a woody pasture with its fodder consumed was 
called dsitamgavina aranya (V.4.7). This indicates a system 
of shifting cowpens and pastures both in village settlements and 
in forest areas. Straw (busa and kadahkara) was the fodder 
for livestock, wdiich feeding on it was called kadahkarlya 
(V.1.69; if Hindi daiigar) . Watering places for cattle are re¬ 
ferred to as nipana and dhdt a (III.3.74), probably attached to 
a well as even today. 


Panim refers to the cattle craving for salt as lavanasyaii 
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prescribes salt to be given to cattle as 

part of their food. 

The cow and the bull were together called dhenv- 
anaduha (V.4.77). Prosperity in cows and calves was blessed 
by the expression 'Svasti bhavate sagave savatsdye (Katyayana 
on VI.3.83). A cow-pen was vraja, and cow-stall gosahi 
IV.3.35) and gosbtba (VIII.3.97). Goshpada was the place 
for the cows to roam (VI. 1.145, gobbib-sevito desab, Kdsikd). 
Dense forests impenetrable to cows were agoshpada (VI.1.145). 

Gotrd in Panini 'an assemblage of cows’ (IV.2.51), re¬ 
calls the earlier Vedic word gotra, as the common shed for 
cows belonging to several families. Panini mentions two new 
synonyms of gotrd, viz. gavyd and ddbenava (IV.2.47). 

The cowherds were called gopala; special officers in charge 
of royal cattle were called tantipdla (VI.2.78). The son of a 
cowherd attaining the age when he was fit to take the cows 
out for grazing was called anugavina (VI.2.78). This was 
analogous to the term kavaebabara for a Kshattriya boy, mark¬ 
ing the age of maturity. 

LIFE-STORY OF A COW —The different stages in the life- 
cycle of a cow were expressed by suitable terms. The heifer 
attaining puberty ( kalyd prajane) was termed upasaryd (III.l. 
104), and her first mating upasara (III. 3.71 ) . The Maba- 
bhdrata refers to a cow attaining full youth at the age of three 
(indheyl tribdyanl, Virata, 16.6, Poona ed.). If she miscarried 
she was called vehat (II.1.65). On the eve of delivery she 
was called adyasvind, 'calving today or tomorrow’ (V. 13), a 

new term for the Vedic pravayyd (VI. 1.83) ; and after calving 
grishti (II.1.65). Panini also refers to mahdgrishti (VI.2.38), 
a better cow whose milking period continues up to the next 
calving, corresponding to Vedic naityiki (= nityavahd, 
naichiki, Hemachandra, Abhidhana - cinntdmani, IV.336). 
Dhenu was a cow in milk (11.165), also called astiksbiri by 
Katyayana (II.2.24.21). After about six months of her calv¬ 
ing she became bashkayami (II.1.65). A cow calving every 
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marked out from the rest as samdimamind (V.2.12). 
Patanjali speaks of that cow as excellent (gotard) which not 
only calves every year but gives birth to a heifer ( strivatsd, 
11.413). A cow pledged to the creditor to pay off the debt 
from her milk was called dhenushyd (IV.4.89). 

BULL —A very young calf was sakrit-kari (III.2.24), corres¬ 
ponding to Vedic atr'mada ( Br. Up. 1.5.2). Next it was called 
vatsa and a group of them vatsaka (IV.2.39). When the 
cows went out for grazing, the calves were confined to special 
enclosures called vatsasdld (IV.3.36). 

The wooden club hanging from the neck of a calf was 
called prdsaiiga, (cf. Hindi pasangd) and a calf so restrained 
while out grazing was prdsahgya (IV. 4.76). A calf of two 
years was called dilyavdh (VII.3.1; Vedic Index, 1.359). A 
calf above the ordinary and selected to grow as a stud bull was 
called drsbabbya ('good for becoming a bull,’ V.1.14). As 
such, he was termed jdto/isba, 'growing up as a bull’ (V.4.77), 
and was not castrated. Calves intended to grow as stud bulls 
are given special food and care. A young ( taruna ) bull was 
(iiksbd), more developed ukshatara (V.3.91) , when fully grown 
up maboksha (V.4.77), and declining in age vriddhoksha 
(V.4.77) or rishabhatara (V.3.91). 

Similarly a draught bull was vatsa in the first stage, damya 
nhen broken, and bal/varda as a bullock (Pat. on 1.1.1, 1.42). 

At the age of two and a half years the young bull gets 
his first pair of permanent teeth. This age was expressed by 
the word dvidan. He became ebatur-dan, 'with four teeth,’ 
at the age of three (V.4.141, Kdsikd).' Then he was given 




1 Teething of young bulls and cows : 
Age 

2—2 Y* years 

3 

3 T /2 

4 


Number of teeth 
2 teeth. 

4 * 

6 

8 


Inc qucaion of the number of teeth has its practical important- 
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-string ( ndtha-hari, III.2.25), and was broken {da my a) 
and castrated. 


The draught bulls were classified according to their 
work, e.g. rathya, drawing a chariot (IV. 4.76), yugya, a voice 
(IV.4.76), dhurya and dhaureya, a cart (IV.4.77), sakafa 
(IV.4.80) a cart-load, and hdlika or sairika, the plough (IV.4. 
81). An ox accustomed to be yoked both on right and left of 
the yoke was called sarva-dhiirina (IV.4.78), and to one side 
only, ekadburlna, the latter being of less worth. 

BREEDS —Panini mentions the famous Salvaka breed of bulls 
reared in the Salva country (IV.2.136, Goyavdgvo'scha). He 
refers to Salva as a large confederacy of several member-states, 
whose number is stated to be six in the Kdsikd (IV.1.173). 
Patanjali mentions Ajamldha, Ajakranda and Bodha amongst 
them (IV.1.170, 11.269). The tAahabhcirata names Mritti- 
kavatl as a Salva capital, perhaps Mairta in Marwar. The 
location of Salvas is further suggested by Ptolemy’s Bolingai 
living on the western slope of the Aravallis, who appear to be 
the Bhtilingas, one of the six Salvas. (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 
p. 163). The Gopatha couples the Salvas with the Matsyas. 
Thus the Salva janapada comprised the vast territory extending 
from Alwar to Bikaner or north Rajputana, and the Salvaka 
breed of Panini seems to be the same as the celebrated Nagauri 
bulls reared in the jungle-covered tracts of Nagaur in the Jodh¬ 
pur State (Hunter, Imp. Gazetteer, X.1S9) and those of 
Bikaner. 

Patanjali adds the name of the Vahlka breed of bulls 
(1.354), and the Kdsikd two others, viz. of Kachchha (a 


the age of an animal at the time of sale and purchase. The prospective 
buyer invariably examines the teeth to judge the age. i'hc growth of the 
horns is likewise a sign of age as referred to by Panini in VL2.ll? 
( trmgam-ava^thayam cha ). The stages of maturity were also expressed 
in terms of the development of the hump, e.g. the terms akakut , punta- 
kikuf and ■unnatokahit denoted the three stages of infancy, youth w 
maturity (V.4.146, cf Kasika). 
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to Panini IV.2.134), and of the Ranku 
country (IV.2.100). The former (Kdcbha gan) reared in 
Kathiawar is considered by Watt as the finest in north-west 
India, its bullocks as powerful draught animals, and cows as 
excellent milkers (Watt, Diet ., V.669). The bull bred in 
Ranku was called Rdhkava and Rankavdyana. 

BRANDING OF COWS ( LAKSHANA ). Lakshana denoted 
the marks branded on the body, generally ears, of cattle to 
distinguish ownership (pasundm svdmi-visesba-sambandba - 
jndpandrtham, Kds/kd, VI.3.115). Panini refers to the 
branding of cows in two siitras : 

(1) Karno varna-laksbaudt (VI.2.112); 

(2) Karne lakshanasy-avisht-dshta>-pancha - mani-bhin - 
uacbhinna-chbidra-sruva-svastikasya (VI.3.115). 

The first rule prescribes initial acute accent in such words 
as ddtrdkarna } 'whose ears are marked with a sickle/ The second 
siitra dealing with vowel elongation incidentally gives a list of 
some marks used to indicate different owners, e.g. vishta , ashta , 
pauebuy mauiy bhinna y ebbinna, chbidra , srnva and svastika . 

The branding of cows was known in the Vedic period. 
The Atharvaveda refers to it as laksbma and mentions the 
mithuna mark (VI.141.2-3; XII.4.6). The Maitrdyani 

Samhitd (IV.2.9), Af dnava Sranta Sutra (IX.S.1-3), and 
Gondmika Parisbisbta of the Vdrdha Srauta Sutra give details of 
this ancient cattle rite and add a few more marks ( Journal of 
Vedic Studies , Lahore, Jan. 1934, pp. 16 ff.) . The M ahabharata 
also refers to a census of the royal cattle {smdranay Vanaparva, 
Ghoshayatra, 239.4) by branding them (aiika , laksha , 
Vanaparva, 240.4). The Artbasdstra prescribes it for the 
Superintendent of Cows to 'register the branded marks, natural 
marks, colour and the spread of the horns of each of the cattle’ 
as part of his duties relating to the cow-pen (vraja-paryagra } 
Artb . 11.29, p. 129). The Edicts of Asoka emphatically dis¬ 
allow the branding of horses and bullocks on certain specified 
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Pillar Edict, V) 1 . Patahjali refers to the mark {li/iga) 
being branded on the ear or the rump of the animal {goh 
sakthani karne vd kritam litigant, 1.3.62; 1.289) ; the mark 
being also called aitka {ait kit a gdva ityuchyate ’ nyebhyo gobhyah 


prakasyante, VIII.2.48; III.408). 

NAMES OF MARKS —Panini mentions nine marks (VI.3. 1 15); 
to which other names may be added from the Maitrdyam 
Samhita, Rik-Tantra 1 and Kdsikd, as shown below. Vishfa- 
karni, a mark in Panini’s list, is in the Maitrayani Samhita a 
mark of the cows of Agastya, those of Jamadagni having a 
lute and of Vasishtha a stake (Vcdic Index, 1.46). The 
asbta-karni of Panini occurs in the Rigvcda (X.62.7) where 
Grassmann translates 'having the sign for (the number) 8 
marked on the ear.’ {Vcdic Index, V.I.46). The use of the 
numerals 5 and 8 as marks put on the ears of cattle shows that 
writing was popularly known (Goldstucker, Panini , Flis Place 
in Sanskrit Literature, p. 44). 


Some of these marks ( lakshana ) can be identified amongst 
the symbols stamped on punch-marks coins, e.g., 1 srnva , 
~svastika, a aukusa, 4 knndala, ' plihd, "bana, ‘mithunad 


9 * 4 O cc f M 

1 2 3 4 .5. 6 7 


1 See also A.S.B. Memoir, Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi, 
P-373, referring to it as an old custom described in the sutra literature; 
Piiraskara, iii.10; Sdiikhdyana iii.10; Asvaldyana Gr . Parisishfa, iii.-8. Also 
T>rahydyana Gribyasftira. III. 1.46 (bhmana mark); Khhdira Grihyasutrj, 
iili.46. 

1 Karne pit h-dnku ia-kundat-opari sh r -at! hp -ah shat a- hdndndm • RHa'antr,, 
sutra 217. 

"Allan, Cons of Ancient India , Index of Turn !i- -irked Symbols, 
Index IV. 
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List of Marks 


I 


Source 

Name of Mark 

Meaning 

Panini 

1. Vishta (-karni) 

Uncertain; also in Mait. 

(VI.3.115). 


Sam. 

2. Ashta 

Numeral 8 marked on the 


3. Panclia 

ear. 

Numeral 5. 


4. Mani 

Jewel. 


5. Bhinna 

Cleft ears. 


6. Chhinna 

Clipped ears. 


7. Chhidra 

Bored ears; also Mait-Saih. 


8. Sruva 

Ladle. 


9. Svastika 

Svastika sign. 

Maitrayani 

10. Sthuna 

Stake (also Vanaparva, 

Sariihita 


167. 33 for stake mark 

(IV.2.9) . 


on Arjuna's arrow). 


11. Karkari 

Lute. 


12. Puchhindya 

Perhaps the tail. 


13. Datra 

Sickle; also in Kasikd. 

Atharva- 

14. Mithuna 

Man and Woman. 

veda (VI. 
141.2). 
Riktantra- 


Spleen. 

(siitra 217). 

15. Pllha 

16. Ankusa 

Goad. 


17. Kundala 

Circle. 


18. Uparishta 

Twitched backwards. 


19. Adhi. 

Ears twitched inside. 


20. Akshata. 

Ears intact. 


21. Bana 

Arrow. 

Kdsika 

22. Sariku 

Spike. 

23. Dviguna 

Folded twice. 

(VI.2.112; 

(VI.3.11S). 



24. Triguna 

Folded thrice. 


25. Dvyangula 

Two finger-marks. 


26. Angula 

A single finger-mark. 
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Ch. IV, Section 4. ARTS AND CRAFTS 

MEANING OF SILPA —Panini mentions silpa as a general 
word denoting both fine arts, like dance and music (III.2.55), 
and crafts (VI.2.62). Dancers {liartaka) , musicians ( gayana) 
and instrumentalists (yadaka) are all called silpins (III. 1.146; 
IV.4.56). This meaning agrees with that in Buddhist litera- 
true where the sip pas include the work of craftsmen and even 
acrobats. The Kaushitaki Brahmana also regards dance and 
song as silpa (XXIX. 5 ). The Arthasastra considers proficiency 
in military science as a silpa, trained soldiers being referred to 
as silpavantab padatah (Arth . V.3, p. 248), a king’s inspec¬ 
tion of military parade as silpa-darsana. 

Panini refers to a worker in handicrafts as kari (IV.1.152) , 
which the Kasikd explains as kdrit, such as weavers, ( kari-sabdab 
karundm tantuvayadinam vachakah). Kdri is absent in the 
Arthasastra, but kdru is mentioned along with the silpins 
( kdru-sil pinah , Arth. 11.36, p. 144). Katyayana uses the word 
kari to denote an artisan ( varttika on IV. 1.159) . 

CLASSES OF ARTISANS — Panini mentions the village arti¬ 
sans as grdmaBlpins (VI.2.62), e.g. the village carpenter 
( grdma-taksha , V.4.95), potter and barber. Patanjali says 
that in each village there were at least five artisans (tatra cha- 
varatah panchakarukl bhavati, 1.1.48; 1.118), amongst whom 
Nagesa includes the potter, black-smith, carpenter (vardhaki ), 
barber and washerman. 

Panini mentions the skilled artisaj i!Cm (Raja chat 

prasathsaydm , VI.2.63), e.g. raja-udpita, raja-batata. Perhaps 
these enjoyed the patronage of kings from whom they were so 
named. Patanjali clearly says that a carpenter engaged to work 
for the king did not entertain private work (takshd raja - 
karmani pravartamanah nam karma jahdti, Bhciskya, II.2 1 • T 
364). 
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condemns vile artisans as pdpa-silpi (VI.2.68). 
Tlie grdma-taksha (V.4.95) was a carpenter who went to work 


on daily wages to the house of his clients in the village. On 
the other hand, the hauta-taksha was one who worked on his 
own account in his own workshop (kuti) and was thus of a 
higher status. This distinction still obtains in rural economy 
(cf. Aurel Stein, Hatim’s Talcs, p. 41). The carpenter work¬ 
ing at his own house is paid for his work a share of the agricul¬ 
ture produce by his customers. 


NAMES OF SlLPAS —Of those devoted to the art of music 
Panini mentions gdthaka (III.1.146), gdyana, (III.1.147), 
inaddukika (IV.4.56), )hdr]hdrika (IV.4.56), panigha (III.2. 
55), tddagha (III.2.25), and nartaka (III. 1.145, with Katya- 
yana’s varttika) . Names of other craftsmen in Panini are 
given below: 

(1) KULALA (IV.3.118) potter; also kumbbakdra (in a 
gay a ) . Pottery or earthenware made by him was called haul- 
dlaka . 

(2) TAKSHA (V.4.95), carpenter. Panini mentions 
ianukxirana or hewing as the chief part of the carpenter’s work 
(cf.III. 1.76). Amongst his tools reference is made to ud- 
ghana (III.3.80), the bench on which he works. The village 
carpenter played an important part in rural economy, the 
various agricultural implements mentioned above were made 
by him. 

(3) DHANUSHKARA (III.2.21), a maker of bows, which 
were made of the wood of Tala tree (IV.3.152) and were of 
several sizes (cf. tnabesbvasa, a bow of 6ft. ht., VI.2.38) 

(4) RAJAKA (III. 1.145 as interpreted by Katyayana). Pa¬ 
nini refers to several dyes then known, the cloth dyed being, 
named after the dye (Tena raktam rdgdt> IV.2.1.). Rdga signi¬ 
fied both colour and dye-stuff (VI.4.26,27). Cloth dyed with 
red colour was known as lohitaka (V.4.32); and with black 
colour kdlaka (V.4.33). Ldkshd (IV.2.2, also called )atu, IV, 
3.138) was a popular conmicrJal dye produced in India from 
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very early times. Lacquer work was called jdtusha. Madder 
(manjishthd, VIII.3.97), indigo (nilI, IV.1.42), and orpiment 
(rochand, IV.2.2.) were also known as dyes. A garment 
dyed in indigo was known as mid (IV.1.42). According to 
Katyayana sakala (powdered potsherds) and kardama (black 


mud from the bottom of a pool) also served as dyeing stuff, 
probably for the first process of bleaching of coarser fabrics, 
thus called sdkcilik.it and kdrilainika ( Bhdshya , 1 \ .2.2; 11.271). 
Haridra, and inahdrajana are mentioned by Katyayana as dye- 
stuffs (IV.2.2, vdrttika). 

(5) MINER— The miner ( khanaka ) is referred to by Katya¬ 
yana on III. 1.145. Mining revenue was called dkarika (cf. 
Kdsikd on IV.3.75). Panini refers to seams as prdstdra (III. 
3.32), on which the Kdsikd cites niani-prastdra, the vein of 
gems. The same word occurs as pr a star a in Kautilya. Traders 
dealing in the prastdra minerals were called prdsfdrika (IV.4. 
72). 


Amongst precious metals mention is made of gold (hi- 
ranya or jdfarupa , nuggets, IV.3.153; cf. also Vedic upachdy- 
ya-prida, III.1.123) and silver (rajata, IV.3.154). Iron (ayas, 
V.4.94), bell-metal (kdtitsya, IV.3.168) and tin ( trapu, IV. 
3.138) are also mentioned. Panini takes ayas both as a genus 
(jdfi) and a species (saiiijfid) , illustrated by the Kdsikd as kdld- 
yasa (iron) and lohitdyasa (copper) respectively. Sisa and 
loha are mentioned in a gana (IV.3.154). 

G£MS— Lohitaka (ruby) and sasyaka (emerald) are men¬ 
tioned (V.4.30; V.2.68) as gems (mani ). Both axe referred 
to in the Arthasastra (11.11, p. 77), the latter in the Kalpasiifra 
as a precious gent (sdsaga, 111.13). "1 he mines of i aid dry a 

(cat’s eye) were in the mount- Vdlai /ya, but the gem was cut 
j n V id nr a ( bhashya , IV.3.84; 11.3 13) which gave it its name. 
V at at nya mountain is cited on siitra VI .2.77 in the Kdsikd as 


an old example. 

(6) WEAVER. The word lantuvaya is implied in the sutra, 
Silpini chdkriiiah (VI.2.76). The place where the weaver 
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his loom is referred to as dvdya (dvayanti asmin, III. 3. 
122), the loom as tantra (V.2.70), and the shuttle as pravdni 
(V.4.160; tantuvdya-saldkd, Kdsikd). The process of weav¬ 
ing comprised stretching the warp and then weaving threads 
across it with a shuttle (cf. Bhdshya, astirnam tantrum, pro- 
taiii tantrum, 1.338). Panini refers to a piece of cloth or 
blanket fresh from the loom as tantraka (T antrdd-achirdpah- 
rite, V.2.70), meaning a new ( navaka) unbleached piece; and 
also nishpravani, 'separated from the shuttle as a mark of the 
weaving being completed’ (V.4.160, apanita-saldkah samdpta- 
vdnah, Kdsikd). 

Panini refers to cloth and garments as achchhddana. 
Patanjali names Kdsika as the famous cloth woven in Banaras; 
Mddhyamika as woven in Madhyamika or Chittor; and safakas 
woven in Mathura ( Bhdshya , V.3.55; 11.413; 1.19). 

(7) BLANKET-MAKERS ( kambala-kdraka, cf. Vaimiki, II. 
83.14). Woollen goods were called anrna and aurnaka (IV.3. 
158). Panini mentions several kinds of blankets, viz., 0) 
prdvdra (III;3.54), (2) pandn-kambala (IV.2.11), and (3) 
panyakambala (VI.2.42; to which Katyayana adds varnaka 
(VII.3.45; cf. Kautilya, II. 11, p. 80), and the Kdsikd rdhkava 
(IV.2.100, a counter-example to the sutra ). Panyakambala (VI. 
2.42) was a blanket of commercial variety of standard length 
and breath, being woven with a fixed measure of wool called 


kambalya by Panini (IV. 1.22, Kambaldch-cha samjndydm), 
equal to 100 palas or 5 seers in weight (Kdsikd). Prdvdra was 
a special variety of light woollen covering woven on the loom 
(cf. tantraka prdvdra, V.2.70). 

PANDUKAMBALA —This blanket was used for the mount¬ 
ing of chariots, which were called pdndukambali after it (IV.2. 
‘1). The Kdsikd explains pdndukambala as a high class co¬ 
loured rug used for royal seats (rdjdstarauasya varnakambala- 
■ ya vdchakah). The Jatakas mention it as the stuff for cover¬ 
ing the throne of Indra (IT. 188; 111.53; IV.8), and the back 
of a royal elephant (Vesiantara Jdtaka, VI.490), and also add 
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was of a bright red colour woven in Gandliara ( hid a - 
gopahavannabha Gandhdra pamdukambala, Ves. Jdt., VI.500). 
Gandliara, the home of wool in Vedic times, continued later 
on as a centre of wool-weaving industry. The pamdukambala 
may be identified with the blankets still woven in the Swat 
valley, which have beautiful borders of scarlet colour. 

Sir Aurel Stein during his tours of the Upper Swat valley 
found blanket weaving as an ancient craft there: 'One of the 
crafts is represented by those heavy and gaily but tastefully 
coloured woollen blankets that the North-West of India knows 
as 'Swat! KambaW or rugs. They are all brought from Chur- 
rai and are mostly made by the womenfolk in the side valley 
of Chihil-dara which descends to that place from the high 
snowy range towards Kana and Duber on the east. To a lesser 
extent they are woven also in other side valleys of Torwal. 
That this local industry is as ancient as the Darad race that re¬ 
tains its hold there is proved by a passage of Mahdvdnija-Jataka 
which the great French Indologist M. Sylvain Levi, quotes in 
his comments on that curious Buddhist Sanskrit text published 
by him under the title of 'Le catalogue geographique des Yaksa 
dans la Mahamayurl.’ The Jataka passage referring to com¬ 
modities of great value mentions also 'the fabric of Kasi’ or 
Benares, and the kambala of Uddiydna, Kasikani cha vatti: Ini 
Uddiyane cha kambale (IV.352). There can be no doubt 
about M. Sylvain Levi rightly recognizing Uddiydna, the true 
ancient name of Swat, in that of the locality here ment ined . . 
Indian literature can scarcely contain any earlier testimony 
to the antiquity of a still flourishing local industry than this 
Jataka passage. Unfortunately though the ancient skill in 
weaving and the use of traditional patterns soil survive, the in¬ 
troduction of aniline dyes has here, as elsewhere in the East, 
brought about a sad and rapid decline in the harmonious blend¬ 
ing oi* colours. Rugs produced with the fine old vegetable 
dyes, such as were still obtainable at Peshawar some thirty years 
ago, could now no longer be found for me even in the remote 
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where this manufacture has had its home for so many 
centuries.’ (Sir Aurel Stein, An Archl. Tour in Upper Swat 
and Adjacent Hill Tracts, A.S.M., No. 42, p.63). In my visit 
to Peshawar in 1940 I also purchased a Swati blanket with 
brilliant red borders of attractive design, recalling the Jataka 
description indagopaka-vanndbhd. XJddiyana is known to 
Katyayana as Urdi and Aurddayanl ( Vdrttika on IV.2.99). 

(8) LEATHER-WORKERS —Articles made of leather (V.l. 
15, CharmanoTi) are mentioned, e.g., naddhri , strap (III.2 
182) and vardhra , leather thong (IV.3.149) (called naddhi , 
bad d hi in Hindi) ; sometimes varatrd, strong rope was also made 
of leather ( Kdsikd on V.1.15). Panini refers to skinning as 
tvachayati (III. 1.25). An object entirely made of leather, 
'uch as a pair of shoes was called sarva-charmlna, which was 
a mark of its superior quality ( saw a-char mail ah kritah y V.2. 
5) as explained by the Kdsikd . Panini refers to the custom of 
manufacturing shoes to the order of a client as per mea¬ 
surement of his foot ( anupadaih baddha ), such a pair being 
called anupadind (V.2.9.). Even now such articles are re¬ 
garded as of better quality than those purchased direct from 
a shop. 

(9) BLACKSMITH (KARMARA)-Oi his tools mention 
is made of bellows ( bhastrd , VII.3.47), sledge-hammer ( ayo - 
ghana, III.3.82), axe ( drughana , III.3.82), tongs (kutHikd, IV. 
4.18), from which the smith himself was known as kantilika. 
He also manufactured iron plough-shares ( ayovikdra ku'si, IV. 
1.42). 

(10) GOLDSMITH (SUVARPJAKARA )—Besides reference 

to gold and silver coins, Panini mentions some ornaments, 
as ear-rings ( karnika ), frontlets {lalatika, IV.3.65), tor- 
que ( graiveyaka , IV.2.96) and finger-rings (ahguliyaka, IV. 
3.62). The phrase nishtapati suvarnam 'he heats the gold in 
the fire only once,’ ( Nisastaptavandsci/anc, VIII.3.102) be¬ 

longs to the goldsmith’s vocabulary and needs to be explained. 
The v/'"age goldsmith seated before his miniature cupola, 
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has to deal with three kinds of orders. Firstly, new gold or 
silver in the shape of bar or ingot is brought to him to make 
ornaments. Secondly, old ornaments are brought in order to 
be melted and shaped into new forms. In these two cases he 
subjects gold to repeated heating and expands it by beating, 
for which the expression is nistapati suvarnam. In the third 
case old ornaments are brought to him in order to be repolisli- 
ed or brightened by heating to look like new ones. For this 
the ornament is heated only once {(indsevane ) and either rub¬ 
bed or immersed in a solution to be made brighter. This opera¬ 
tion was expressed by the cerebralised form nishtapati {suvar¬ 
nam suvarnakdrah ). 

Panini also mentions dkarshika, one skilled ( kusala ) in 
testing gold on the touch-stone {dkarsba, V.2.64). The term 
dkarshika (IV.4.9) was also applied to a person going round 
with a touch-stone and testing gold {dkarsba iti suvarna-pari- 
kshartho nikashopalah, Kasika). 

(11) LIFTERS — For scaffolding and lifting a large number 
of intricate knots and binding devices were being used. Pa¬ 
nini refers to them as bandhas {Saiiijnaydin, III.4.42, read with 
Adbikaranc band bah, III.4.41), on which the Kasika cites some 
old terms: (1) kranncha-bandha , 'heron -knot, (2) mayurika~ 
bandha, 'peafowl-knot’, (3) attalikd-bandha 'tower-knot’ 
{bandha-viseshd ndih namadheydni) . The Artbasdstra adds vri- 
schika-bandba, ‘scorpion-knot’ {Arth. IV.8, p. 221). 
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Ch. IV, Section 5. LABOUR AND WAGES 

SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOUR— Panini refers to 
unskilled labourers engaged in hard manual work as Ear mil¬ 
liard (III.2.22), and their wages as bhriti (karmani bhritau, 
III.2.22). He has a special expression for the employment of 
hired labour, viz., karinakardn upanayate (1.3.36). 

Skilled workmen were called silpins and their wages vetana 
(silpino uama syabhutyartham eve pravartante, vetanam cha 
lapsydmahe, Bhashya, III.1.26.14.; 11.36). Panini mentions a 
wage-earner as vaitanika, 'earning livelihood by means of wages 
(V etanadibbyo jivati, IV.4.12). In the Arthasastra, vetana 
includes both wages paid to artisans ( Arth . 11.23, p. 114) and 
salaries paid to government servants (ibid, V.3, p. 248). 
WAGES —Both agricultural labour and skilled artisans work¬ 
ed to earn their livelihood ( jivikdrtha, VI.2.73) through either 
wages, or as food received. The system of receiving a fixed pay¬ 
ment in return or stipulated services rendered was called pari- 
krayana (1.4.44, niyatakdlam ve/aiiddina siikaranam, Kdsikd), 
the employer parikretd and the man employed parikrita. 

A hired workman was named after (1) the period for 
which he was engaged, c.g. mdsika (V.1.80, Tam-adhishto 
bbrito bhulo bhavi), and (2) the amount of wages fixed to 
be paid, e.g., pancbaka (V.1.56). A month was the unit of 
time for calculating wages, as seen in the examples to siitra V. 
1.80, viz., karmakarab masikah mdsam bhritah. This is also 
testified to by Katyayana’s varttika on V.4.116 (masad bhriti- 
pratyaya-purvapadat-thajvidhih) read along with siitra V.l. 
56. 

In his comments on the above varttika Patanjali hints at the 
scale of monthly wages of labourers in his time, e.g. paiichaka- 
masikah, shatka-nuisikah dasaka-masikah, i.e., a workman 
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ng five, six or ten (silver kdrshapanas) per month. Again, 
he mentions a labourer working for one pdclika coin (one-fourth 
of a kdrshdpana ) a day, i.e., seven and a half kdrshpanas per 
month (karmakardh kurvanti pddikam ahar-lapsyamhe, Bhds- 
hya, 1.3.72; 1.293). Kautilya directs that a pana and a quarter 
per month be paid to agricultural labour supplemented with food 
according to work done ( Arth . 11.24, p. 118). He states that 
wages in cash were convertible into kind at the rate of 60 panels 


per adhaka {Arth. V.3, p. 249). In Patanjali’s time also food 
with clothing was given to ddsas and karmakaras {yadetad-dasa- 

karmakaram . bhaktam cha chelaiii cha lapsydmhc, Bha- 

shya, 11.36). Panini mentions workmen receiving daily food 
as bhakia or bhdktika (IV.4.68). The Jatakas also refer to 
wages in the form of food, such as yavdgu and bhakta. 
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Ch. IV, Section 6. TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Panini uses a variety of terms connected with trade, c.g., 
currency and barter (nimdna) , traders (vqnija) and trade 
routes (patha) , sale and purchase (kraya-vikraya) , shops 
(dpana) , saleable commodities (panya) , taxes on trade (salka) 
and banking and loans (rina ). 

VYAVHARA (BUSINESS)—Trade and commerce are im¬ 
plied in the general term vyavahdra (II.3.57), also called 
(II.3.57). Its main feature is kraya-vikraya (IV.4.13), z.c., 
sale and purchase. It appears that vyavahdra included larger 
business such as export and import, while pana denoted local 
sale and purchase, whence saleable goods were called panya 
(IV.4.51). 

TRADERS —Traders are called vanik (III.3.52) and vdnija, 
(VI.2.13). These terms seem to have been applied to traders 
without reference to caste, e.g., Madra-vanija, one who traded 
with the Madra country (VI.2.13). 

Merchants were named after the nature of their business 
and the amount of capital they invested in it, c,g, 9 (1) kraya - 
vikrayika, whose main occupation was buying and selling (IV. 
4.13); and (2) vasuika, a merchant who invested his own 
money in business (IV.4.13); and (3) sdnisthdnika, a member 
of a commercial guild ( samsthana , IV.4.72). The last was 
probably the same as sdrthika or sarthavdha mentioned in the 
Jatakas. Panini also refers to other classes of traders, e.g., prd- 
s/drika , one who deals in minerals; kathine vyavharati 9 one who 
deals in forest produce like bamboo (vam'sa) and grasses (vdr- 
dhu y IV.4.72, Kdsikd ). 

The traders were also named after the articles in which they 
dealt and from the countries visited by them for business 
(Gantavya-panyam vdnijc, VI.2.13), e.g. 3 asva-vinija, a dealer 
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s, and Gandbari-vdnija, a trader who goes to Gandhara 
on business ( gated vyavaharati, Kasikd ), Kasmira-vanija, 
Madra-vanija. These examples of merchants visiting distant 
provinces on business point to inter-provincial commercial 


intercourse and activity. The Jatakas often refer to merchants 
from eastern India going with their caravans to remote desti¬ 
nations in north-west India, r.g., trade relations between Videha 
and Kashmlra and Gandhara (III.365), Magadha and Sovlra 
( Yimdmvatthu Attbakatha, p. 336), Rajagriha and SravastI 
(;Sut fa Nip., vv. 1012-3), Banaras and SravastI (11.294), and 
Banaras and Ujjain (11.248) [B. C. Law, India as Described 
in Buddhist and Jain Texts, p. 185]. As a matter of fact the 
names of merchants envisaged in Panini’s rule would better 
apply to merchants trading with distant countries. 

BUSINESS —A place of business was called dpana (III. 3. 119, 
etya tasminn-dpananta itydpanah, Kasikd ) and articles of 
trade panya and panitavyu (III. 1. 101). These when properly 
displayed in shops were called krayya , 'to be sold’ ( Krayyas - 
tadartloc, VI. 1. 82). Panya is a general term for merchan¬ 
dise, while krayya denotes wares marked out for sale. 

Th e sutra Tena kritam (V. 1. 37), 'purchased with that’, 
points to the practice of sale and purchase of goods for a 
price fixed between the buyer and the seller. Panini mentions 
several coins of gold, silver and copper which served as nedia 
of exchange {infra, Sec. 9). 

The articles purchased in the market were named after 
the price paid for them. A variety of epithets are noted as 
applied to articles purchased for one nishka (V. 1. 20), 2 
nishkas, 3 nishkas (V. 1. 3G), 1 or 111’ vithsatika coin (V. I. 
32), 1 saturnalia (V. 1. 27), 1 kdrshdptina or 1000 karshapwias 
(V. 1. 29), a sdna coin, or a pad a , or a mdsha of copper (V. 
1. 34-35), etc. Thus articles with a wide range of values 
are mentioned, c.g. those valued at one thousand or more 
silver pieces ( sahasra kdrsbapanas, V. 1. 27), and those of the 
lowest value like a copper mdsha. The system of barter 
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V. 2. 47) was also known (infra, Sec. 7). 
EARNEST-MONEY —In settling the sale and purchase 
of goods it is customary for the buyer to advance earnest- 
money to the seller as gurantee of good faith. Panini 
refers to such a contract as satydpayali (III. 1. 25) or satyd 
karoti (V. 4. 66) ( mayaitat kretavyamiti tathyam karoti, 

Kdsikd), and to the earnest money as satyamkdra (VI.3.70; 
cf. Hindi sdi, part of the price paid in advance). 1 The system 
of satydpana, paying earnest money extends even to hired 
workmen, as confectioners engaged to work for a feast. 
CAPITAL AND PROFIT—Profit is called Idbha (V. 1 . 47). 
Panini draws a clear distinction between the capital invested 
called inula, and the profit earned on it ( mulena dndinya) as 
mnlya (IV.4.91, patadinam utpattikdranam mulam, mfdyaih 
hi saguham inulam, Kdsikd; r inula is the cost-price of cloth 
and mnlya is the cost with profits’). Panini also notes a 
second meaning of miilya to denote an object equivalent in 
value to the price paid (mfilena samam, IV. 4. 91). In the 
first instance, mnlya is taken as the cost price plus profit, ac¬ 
cruing to the seller; in the second case the object >s regarded 
as v.orth the money paid. Panini refers to a sale transaction 
named after the amount of profit earned from it ( Tadasmin 
vriddhydya-labha-sulk-opada diyafe, V. 1. 47), c.g. panchaka, 
saptaka, satya or satika, sdhasra, i.e. a deal giving a profit of 
5, 7, 100 or 1,000 coins (Kdsikd). Panchaka, giving 5 as 
profit, perhaps referred to a capital sum of rupees one hundred, 
as we know from Kautilya mentioning the profit of a middle 
man to be 5% (Arth. IV. 2). 

VASNA — In the Vedic literature vastta denotes the 'price’ 
paid for anything, or its 'value’ or the thing as an object of 
purchase, 'ware’ (Vedic Index, 11.278) . Panini discusses vastta 
in three sutras (IV.4.13; V.1.S1; V.1.56), where its meaning 
is sale-price or value realised (miilya, Kdsikd). In the first 

’Cf. Yaj. Smrifi, 11.61; also Mallliutha on Kirata, XI, 50. 
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vasnika trader was one who only owned a financial 
interest in the profits of the deal as contrasted with kraya-vik- 
rayika (IV. 4. 13) who carried on actual business himself. 
Next a vasnika trader was named according to his vasna or 
share in the sale-proceeds {so'sydmsa-vasna-bbritayah, V. l. 
56), e.g. sahasra, 'whose share of sale-proceeds is one thousand.’ 
This refers to some kind of corporate business as was carried 
on by the sdmsthdmka or sdrthavdha traders. 

Thirdly a vasnika merchant is distinguished from a drav- 
yaka (V. 1. 51), the latter was a trader on outward journey 
conveying merchandise for sale ( dravya ), and the former was 
so-called because he carried the sale-proceeds on his return 
journey home. The three stages in the journey of a trader 
are thus called: (1) harati, at the source, (2) vahati, in the 
piocess of transport, and (3) avahati, at the end of the jour¬ 
ney. Thus a caravan merchant carrying goods from Mathura 
to x akshasila would be called dravyaka in three places, viz., at 
Mathura whence he was carrying. (Panini’s harati—desantaram 
prdpayati, Kdsikd), on the way while transporting {vahati), 
and at Takshasila where he arrived {avahati). The same 
man returning from Takshasila to Mathura with the sale- 
proceeds was called vasnaka at those very three stages of the 
journey. As specific instances of merchandise transported by 
the dravyaka traders, Pan ini mentions vamsa (bamboo), 
kntaja {Holarrhcna aniidysenterica ), balbaja (a coarse grass, 
Elcusine indie a, Hindi babai), inula (roots), aksha (axle), 
sibund (pillar), astnan (stone), asva (horses), ikshu (sugar¬ 
cane) and khatvd (bed-steads), whence the traders were 
called vdmsika or vdmsabhdrika, etc. Vasna went out of use 
after Pan ini, but survives in Bnojapurl dialect. The Artba- 
sdstra uses the popular imilya. Patahjali has it once in the 
sense of sale-price {anyena hi rasnen-aikaih gain, krlnati, 
anyena dvau, anyena trlu, Bhdshya, 1.95). 

TAXES ON TRADE—Sulka denoted such taxes on trade as 
customs and octroi. Panini mentions that the consignment 
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ras^mmed after the duty paid on it (V.1.47). The custom¬ 
house was called sulkasala and the income from customs 
saulkasalika (stock-example on IV.3.75, Tbag-aya-sthane- 
bhyah). Ardha (V. 1. 48) and bbaga (V. 1. 49) are men¬ 
tioned as amounts of octroi duty, (both denoting half of a kar- 
shdpana ), the consignment being called ardhika or bhdgiha 
(also bhdgya). 

Panini makes a general reference to taxes levied in the 
eastern part of India (Prdcbdfit kara-nama ), amongst which 
Pataniali includes toll-taxes, e.g. avikatoranah, 'one ram levied 
per fold of sheep ( Kdrandmni cha Prdchdm halddau, VI.3.10 
Bhdsbya, III. 144). The Kdsikd cites other stock-examples 
as yiitha-pasu , one animal-head per herd of cattle; nadi-dohanl, 
one pailful milk levied at the ferry. Other similar taxes, 
but not on trade were drisbadi-mashaka, one mdshaka coin 
collected per mill (household); mukute-kdrshdpanam, one 
kdrsl)dpana coin per capita; hale-dvipadika, two pdda coins 
per ploughshare, which seems to have been a tax on agricul¬ 
ture. Patanjali considers these to be names of current taxes 
sanctioned by usage ( loka ). 

TRADE ROUTES—As already stated Panini mentions 
roads leading from one city to another {T ad-gachchhati 
patbi-dutayob, IV.3.85), and marked into well-defined 
stages (see illustration on sutra> III.3.136). Katydyana men¬ 
tions different kinds of trade routes, as through forests (<kan - 
t dr a pat ha) , jungle-thickets jangalapafha) , on land ( sthala - 
patha) , and in water ( vdripatha ). The goods gathered 
(ahfita) and transported along these routes were called after 
the route, e.g. kantara-pathika, goods coming by way of the 
forest. The kdntara-paiha seems to be the name of the route 
across the Vindhya forests which, as we know from Buddhist 
literature, connected Kosambl with Pratishthana and Bharu- 
kachchha. Ajapafba (goat-track) and sai/kupafha (precipi¬ 
tous route negotiated by spikes) were narrow pathways in 
mountainous regions (varttika on V. 1. 77; Bbasbya, II. 358). 
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2 (: madhuka) and pepper ( markka ) were imported 
by the land route called sthalapatha (Kdtydyana) , evidently 
from the south. 

In the Devapathadi-gana (V. 3. 100) Panini refers to vari¬ 
ous kinds of routes, e.g. vdripatba, sthalapatha, rathapatha , 
karipatha, ajapatha, sankupatha, rdjapatha, simhapatha , adding 
two more, t'/z.. . hamsapatha and devapatha , which relate to air. 
We get an old record of some of these in the Mahaniddesa e.g. 
jannu pat ha (correct reading vannu pat ha— Skt. varnu patha, 
route through the sandy tract of Sindh-Sagar Doab, leading 
to Bannu, cf. Vannupatha Jdt .) ; ajapatha (goat-track), men - 
dhapatha (ram-track), sankupatha (spike-track), chhattapatha 
(parasol-route), vamsapatha (bamboo-track), sakunapatha 
(bird-track, cf. Panini s hamsapatha ), musikapatha ('mouse 
passage ) , darlpatha ( cavern-path ), and vettachdra (course of 
reeds) ( Mahaniddesa, Vol. I. pp. 154-5 5; Vol. II, pp. 414-15). 

Light is thrown on Panini’s ajapatha by the Brihatkathd 
slokasangraha describing ajapatha during the coarse of a jour¬ 
ney to Suvarnabhumi as a very narrow goat-track which could 
not be crossed by two persons from opposite sides ( Brihatka¬ 
thd slokasangraha, XVIII.416; Sylvain Levi, Ttolemee, la Nid- 
desa et la Brihatkatha’, Etudes Asiatiquc, Vol. II, pp. 1-55, 
Paris 1925). Narrow tracks leading over high mountains and 
defiles were negotiated with the help of goats and rams to 
transport merchandise; 

Panini’s sankupatha refers to even more difficult moun¬ 
tainous ascents which could be negotiated only by scaling the 
heights with the help of spikes or nails carefully driven into 
the hill-side. A J a taka passage also refers to sc nik u patha (* v/- 
tdchdro samkupatha pi chinnc, Jat. III. 541). Panini s ba/iisa- 
patha corresponds to sakunapatha of the AL/haz/idtr a. Kali¬ 
dasa also refers to devapatha {—surapatha ), ghunapatha and 
khagapatha mentioned in the order of their relative heights 
( Raghuvam'sa, XIII. 191. Devapatha originally was a track 
in the sky, but in the siitra under reference Panini refers to 
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'hatha as a technical term denoting the highest passage on 
the top of the rampart of a city, which derived its name from 
its height compared to the devapatha in the sky. We are in¬ 
debted to the Arthasastra for this technical meaning of deva¬ 
patha implied in Panini’s sutra (Arthasastra, II. 3). 
UTTARAPATHA —Pan ini mentions Uttarapatha and the 
articles procured ( ahrita ) along that route as auttarapathika 
( Uttarapathcn-dhritani cha, V. 1. 77), the latter also denoted 
the travellers on it ( Utfarapathena gachchhati) . The Uttara¬ 
patha may be identified with the ancient highway from east 
India to Gandhara and thence towards farther west. The en¬ 
tire Grand Trunk Road within India and as far as the Oxus, was 
well known to the Greeks as 'Northern Route’, a literal render¬ 
ing of Uttarapatha. 

Its Oxo-Caspian portion from India to the West by the 
Oxus and the Caspian is mentioned by Strabo (II. 73; XI. 509) 
and Pliny (Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India , p. 488, 
Appendix 14). 'Strabo, speaking of the Oxus, states (XI, 509) 
that it formed a link in an important chain along which Indian 
goods were carried to Europe by way of the Caspian and the 
Black Seas. He cites as one of his authorities Patrocles, who 
was an admiral in the service of Antiochus I, and thus makes it 
clear that the route was a popular one early in the 3rd century 
B.C.’ {Cambridge History of India, V ol. I, p. 433). Strabo 
also wrote that 'The Oxus is sufficiently navigable for the Indian 
trade to be carried across to it and to be easily brought down 
the river to the Hyrcanian (sea) and the places beyond as far 
as the Black Sea by way of the rivers.’ (Tarn, op. cit., p. 489) . 

On the Indian side this route was linked up with Patali- 
putra and ultimately with the mouth of the Ganges. As Raw- 
linson writes: 'The first thing which struck Megasthenes on 
entering India, was the Royal Road from the frontier to Patali- 
putra, down which the envoy must have travelled to the capi¬ 
tal. It was constructed in eight stages, and ran from the fron¬ 
tier town of Peukclaotis to Taxila; from Taxila, across the 
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S, to the Jiblani; then to the Beas, near the spot where 
Alexander erected his altars. From here it went to the Sutlej; 
from the Sutlej to the Jamna; and from the Jamna, probably 
via Hastinapura, to the Ganges. From the Ganges the road 
ran to a town called Rhodopha, and from Rhodopha to Kalini- 
paxa (probably Kanyakubja or Kanauj). From Kanauj it went 
to the mighty town of Prayaga at the junction of the Ganges 
and the Jamna, and from Prayaga to Pataliputra. From the 
capital it continued its course to the mouth of the Ganges, 
probably at Tamluk, though Megasthenes never traversed the 
last stage of the road. At every mile along the road was a 
stone to indicate the by-roads and distances’. ( Intercourse 
between India and the Western World, p. 42; also its Appendix 
I for the distances between the stages on the Royal Road, p. 
64) . This great highway passed through important janapadas 
and cities, such as Balhlka, KapisI, Pushkalavat'f, Takshasila, 
Sakala, Hastinapura, Rathaspa(=Sk. Rhodopha, a name of the 
Ramaganga), Kanyakubja, Prayaga, Pataliputra and Tamra- 
lipti. Along this great highway must have passed up and down 
long caravans transporting merchandise ( bhanda , III. 1 . 20). 
On this route lay the town called Udbhanda(Ohind) as the 
destination where the merchandise was unloaded for tranship¬ 
ment across the Indus. 

ARTICLES OF TRADE —As names of marketable articles 
( Tadasya pan yam IV. 4. 51), Panini mentions lavana (salt, 
IV. 4. 52), perfumes like kisara, t agar a, gugguhi, ustra (IV. 
4.53) and sai.da (a kind of perfume, IV.4.54; cf. Pall salala, 
the sweet scented dower of Pin ns deiadara, Jar. V. 420; Sara- 
ttbapaka ni , III. p. 263. The Asbtadhydyi acquaints us with 
an interesting list of other economic products, such as silk 
fabrics ( kauseya, IV. 3. 42), wool and woollen stuffs (ilrna 
and aurnaka, IV. 3. 158), linen and linen goods (it inn and a tuna, 
IV. 3. 158), hemp (bbahgd, V. 2. 4), cotton (tiila, III. i. 2J ; 
karpdst, gain: of IV. 3. 136); cloth (vastra, III. 1. 21) ; cloth¬ 
ing like upasamvyana (I. 1. 36, achchhadana, IV. 3. 143), 
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(a dress reaching up to feet, V. 4. 6); blankets like 
panya-kambala of a fixed weight and set standard (VI. 2. 42; 
IV. 1. 22), pravara (III. 3. 54) and pandu-kambala (IV. 2. 11) 
imported from Gandhara; deer skins ( ajina , VI. 2. 194); skins 
of tigers and leopards ( dvaipa, vaiydghra, IV. 2. 12) used as 
upholstering material for chariots; dye-stuffs (rdga), like lac 
( laksbd , IV. 2. 2), orpiment ( rochand , IV. 2. 2), madder 
(manjishthd, VIII. 3. 97) and indigo (nil/, IV. 1. 42) ; sacks 
and grain containers (dvapana) , as goni (IV. 1 . 42); big and 
small leather containers (kut/i and kutupa, V. 3. 89); leather 
goods as shoes (updnah, V. 1 . 14) , straps and thongs (naddhrl, 
111. 2. 182, vdrdhra , IV. 3. 151) ; iron chains (sriiikhala, V. 2. 
79), spikes (ayah-s/da, V. 2. 76), tools and instruments like 
sickle (ddtra, III. 2. 182), ploughshare (ku'si, IV. 1. 42), yoke 
(yuga), axle (aksha, VI. 3. 104), spade (khanitra, III. 2. 184), 
oar (aritra, III.2.184), loom (tantra, V.2.70) and shuttle 
( prdvani, V.4.160); food stuffs like gtula (IV.4.103), phdnita 
(VII.2.18), milk (ksbira), curds (dadhi), butter (baiyai/ga- 
vlna , V.2.23), vegetables (sdka, VI.2.128), cereals and 
pulses (dhanyas) ; utensils and pottery (amatra, IV.2.14; 
kauldlaka, IV.3.118) of various sizes to cook different quantities 
(III.2.33); intoxicating drinks like madya (III. 1.100), 
maircya (VI.2.70), s/trd (II.4.25) prepared in distilleries 
(dsuti, V.2.112) and sold in booths (sundika, IV.3.76) and 
the costly kdpisayana imported from Kdpisi in north Afgha¬ 
nistan (IV.2.99); gold and silver ornaments like karnikd, 
laldtikd (IV.3.65); gems (mani) like emerald (sasyaka, 
V.2.68), ruby (lohitaka, V.4.30) and cat’s eye (vaidurya, 
IV. 3. 84); metals as gold, silver, copper, lead and tin; arms 
and weapons (lustra, III. 2. 182), as spears (sakti, IV. 4. 59), 
javelins (kds/i, V. 3. 90), battle-axe (parasvadha, IV. 4. 58), 
bows (dhanu), arrows (ishu, VI. 2. 107) and coats of mail 
(varma, III. 1. 25); musical instruments like lute (find, III. 
3. 65), tabor (madduka) cymbals (jharjhara, IV. 4. 56); and 
miscellaneous objects like images (pratikriti, V. 3. 96), gar- 
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(mala, VI. 3. 65), perfumery (IV. 4. 53; IV. 4. 54); 
balance (tula, IV. 4. 91), weights (mdna) , measures (pari- 
indna), coins; and various conveyances like wagons (sakata), 
chariots ( ratha ) and boats (nan, IV. 4. 7), etc 

The Kdsikd illustrating Panini VI. 2. 13 (Gantavya-pan- 
yam vdnije) particularly mentions merchants who dealt in 
cows, bulls (go-vdnija) and horses (asva-vdni)a) . Panini him¬ 
self refers to the famous breed of bulls from the Salva country, 
(IV.2.136) and to the breed of mares from beyond the Indus 
(pare-vadava, VI. 2. 42). 

There were some articles, trading in which was not ap¬ 
proved, e.g. soma-vik-rayi , rasa-vikrayi (Kasika on III. 2. 93, 
Karmamni vikriyah). The selling of soma plant and liquids 
as cow’s milk was also banned by the law-books (cf. M anti, X. 
86-89). 


Trade depended upon provision of necessary stocks called 
by Panini as sambhandayate (III. 1.20; equal to samdchaya/ a 
of Katyayana, and of ware-houses where they were stocked 
(bhandagara, IV.4.70). 


NIINfSr^ 



Ch. IV, Section 7. EXCHANGE AND BARTER 

Panini refers to barter as nimdita (V. 2. 47), i.e. exchange 
of goods by agreement. What was given in exchange was 
considered as equivalent in price (mitlya) to what was re¬ 
ceived ( nimeya ). The sutra Samkhyaya gunasya nimdne 
inayat seeks to regulate the grammatical formation expres¬ 
sing the barter ratio, on the pattern that the price of a portion 
of one thing is equal to so many portions of the other. For 
example, dvimayam ttdasvid yavdnam, "butter-milk is 
two-tunes the value of barley", i.e. two parts of barley is 
the price of one part of butter-milk (udasvit ). The com¬ 
parison must be made with one portion of nimeya (thing to be 
bought) with several portions of the nitndna. The ratio must 
be x : 1, but never x : 2, or x : 3, etc., in which x denotes the 
nimdna. 

NATURE OF BARTER TRANSACTIONS— The range of 
articles covered by barter mostly concerns simple things of 
ordinary use, such as food, clothing, and domesticated animals. 
Panini refers to vasana or a piece of cloth as a medium of ex¬ 
change, tiie thing purchased in exchange for cloth being called 
vasana (V. 1. 27). In Hindi bdsaii (=Skt. idsana) means 
household utensils. It is thus indicated that the weavers ex¬ 
changed pieces of cloth with utensils and other articles they 
needed. There is also reference to articles purchased for one 
go-pnihebba {go-pnchchhcna kritavi, gaupuchcbbikam, V. 
1- 19). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar takes go-pnchchha literally 
to he the tail of a cow as a circulating medium, (Awe. bid. 
Num., p. 169-70), but go-pnchchha indicated the cow itself 
as in the analogous English term 'cattle-head’. The idiom 
had its origin in th? ancient custom of transferring the owner¬ 
ship of a cow by holding her tail: the grazing tax levied per 
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ea«r of cattle is still called puchchhi or tail-tax in north 
India. From the Vedic period the cow had formed a medium' 
of exchange and a measure of value (Vedic Index, I. 196, 234). 
The term gau-puchchhika should thus be taken to have applied 
to an object received in exchange for one cow. Patanjali 
mentions an even bigger transaction negotiated in exchange 
for five cows ( p<tnchabhir~gobhih kritah pc.nchcignh , Bbusbyci ) 

I. 2. 44; I. 216); and also the purchasing of a chariot for five 
kroshtrJs (VII.1.96; III. 273). The meaning of kroshtri in 
pancha-kroshtri-krita-ratha is not clear; it was perhaps the 
name of a particular stack of grain like dhanya-gava (bull- 
stack mentioned in sutra VI.2.72. Dvi-kambalya, tri- 
kambalyd cited on IV. 1.22 refer to sheep purchased for two or 
three kambalya measures of wool, one kambalya being equal 
to 5 seers (Kdsikd on Panini V.1.3). The Kdsikd cites pan- 
chdsvd and dasasva, i.e. a female slave purchased for the price 
of five or ten horses (IV. 1. 22). 

Mention is also made of kaiitsa (V. 1. 25) ,'siirpa (V. 1. 
26) and khari (V. 1. 33) in connection with the purchase of. 
commodities. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar points out As 
these arc clearly measures of capacity, the only inference pos¬ 
sible is that such commodities were bought by means of these 
measures and most probably with grains which were the staple 
food of the province’ ( Anc . hid. Nuin. p. 170). In several 
examples and counter-examples we find reference to other 
measures of weight used in bartering transactions, e.g. dvyaii- 
jali, tryunjdi , purchased for two or three handfuls (dvdbham 
anjalibhydm kritah, Kdsikd on V.4.102, Dvi- / 1 ib/jydnt anje'e ). 


Similarly, an object purchased for rwo or three debit a mea¬ 
sures was called dvydehita, try debit a (IV. 1.22, Scbita =---= 
10 bbdra or 25 maunds). Panini mentions saurpa and saur- 
pika as applied to articles purchased for one \iirpa measure 
(V. 1. 26), to which Patanjali adds dvi-surpa and tri-stir pa 
(II. 346, 348). The gonl measure (I. 2. 50) was equal to 
two stir pas and is mentioned in connection with barter in such 
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ses as pancha-gonih and dasa-gonih, 'purchased for 5 
10 gams’ (I. 226), the articles so purchased being cloth accord¬ 
ing to the Kasikd (I. 2. 50). 

The examples pancha-nauh , da'sa-nauh refer to a big deal 
in exchange for five or ten boatfuls of merchandise ( Kds/kd on 
Ndvo Dvigob, V. 4. 99). Patanjali refers to consignments of 
five hundred boats or five hundred rafts ( panch-odupa-'satdni 
tirndni, pancba-pbalaka - satdni tlrndni, Bbdshya, II. 3 56), 
which point to a flourishing riverine traffic in goods which rich 
merchants (parama-vdnija, uttama-vanija on Panini V.2.13) 
must have handled. 
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Ch. IV, Section 8. MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 

TERMS —The word parimana in the Ashtadhydyi denotes 
cubic and gravitational measures, and pramdna a lineal measure. 
According to Patanjali 1 unmdna is a measure of weight, pari - 
mdna of volume or capacity ( sarvatomdnam ), and pramdna 
a lineal measure ( dydma ). Pautava used in the Arthasdstra 
(Cf. Pautavadhyaksha , Superintendent of Weights and Mea¬ 
sures) is unknown to Pan ini. 

Parimana has a two-fold sense in the Ashtadhydyi . In 
its technical ( rfidha ) sense it excludes saiikhyd or number as 
in sutra V. 1. 19 where both words are used together; and in 
a more general sense it includes even sa mkhyd, as in sntras III. 
3. 20 and IV. 3. 156 (where the Kasikd specially notes the com¬ 
prehensive meaning of parimana). Parimana thus denoted 
weights and measures from which the numerals as also mea¬ 
sures of time were excluded, as stated by Patanjali on the 
authority of an old vdrttika ( jndpakam tu kala-parimdndndm 
parimdndgrahanasya , III. 321; VII. 3. 15). The lineal mea¬ 
sures whenever they are mentioned are strictly distinguished 
as pramdna . 

SCALE —A scale is called tnld , and articles weighed with a 
balance tulya ( tulayd samwJam, 1V.4.91). The string fast¬ 
ened to the horizontal rod in order to lift the scales was called 
pragraha in the language of traders ( Pre v ant jam > ITT 3. 52). 
The measures appear to have been made of wood. The word 
dravya found earlier in the Atharvavcda (V. 20. 2) and 
meaning 'wooden 5 , is mentioned by lvnini to denote a measure 
( Mane vayah, IV. 3. 162) and is reminiscent of the times when 
wooden measures were in use. A tradition recorded in gram- 

1 vrdhvamdnam kflonmanam pari mini am tu sarvatah , Ay inn as in 
prawatuHh sydt samkhyd bdhyd tu sarvatah , Bhdshya, V.1.19; 11.343, 
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tat£&il literature credits a Nanda king with the standardising 
of weights and measures for the first time ( Nandopakramdni 
•ndndni, Kdsikd, II. 4. 21 and VI. 2. 14). This may have been 
due to meet the needs of a vast empire. By the time of Patan- 
/ jali, measures like drona, kbdrJ and ddhaka, etc., had been fix¬ 
ed as of an approved standard ( aktaparimdnandm arthdndni 
vdcbaka bhavanti naivad bike bhavanti na cba nyune, Bbdsbya, 
1.4.13; 1.216). 


WEIGHTS —Panini mentions the following weights: 

(1) Mdsba —It occurs as the name of a coin (V. 1. 34), 
and also denoted a corresponding weight, which was 5 rattis 
for gold and copper and 2 for silver ( Artb . and Mann ). 


Panini also refers to nisbpava (III. 2. 28), which finds 
mention in Jain literature (Anuyogadvdra Sutra, , 132) after 
gunjd and kdkini and was used for weighing gold, silver, jewels, 
pearls, etc. 


(2) Sana —It is referred to in two Sutras (V. 1 . 35; VII. 
3. 17) as the name of a coin. According to the Mabdbbdrata 
Sana was one-eighth of a sat am ana or 100 rattis (Vanaparva, 
134. 14), and thus weighed 12J4 rattis. Charaka refers to 
sdna as one-fourth of a snvarna, i.e. four mdshakas or 20 rattis 
(Kalpasthana, XII. 89), and its half-weight as sandrdha for 
weighing small doses of medicine ( Cbikitsastbdna , XXVI, 248). 

(3) Bista (IV. 1. 22; V. 1. 31). Panini refers to articles 
purchased for two or three bistas. The Amarakosa explains 
bista as a synonym of karsha or aksba used for weighing gold. 

- Jiaraka treats karsba, snvarna and aksba as synonyms. It 
appears that Panini used bista as a synonym for snvarna. Thus 
bista was equal to 80 rattis. 

,4) An jali ( /. 4. 102). In such phrases as 'purchased 
for two or three aiijalis ’ (dvy-aiijali, try-anjaU) anjali is a de¬ 
finite measure. According to Charaka 16 suvarnas make one 
anjali, which was also called kudaca. Kautilya makes kudava 
as the basis of calculating higher weights, e.g. four kudavas=■-= 
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Yastha, and four prasfhas— one adhaka (Arth ., Vol. 11.19) . 
This is the same scale as in Charaka. 

(5) Adhaka (V. 1. 53). It was a weight equal to 16 
kudavas or 256 harshas. Charaka makes patra a synonym 
of adhaka (Kalpasthana, XII.94). Panini mentions both these 
in sutra V. 1. 53, with reference to cooks able to handle so much 
quantity. Special mention is made of fields requiring one patra 
of seed for sowing (V. 1. 46, pdtrikaih kshetram, patriki 
kshetrahhaktih ). 

(6) Kaiiisa (V. 1. 25; VI. 2. 122). Charaka explains 
kaiiisa as equal to 8 prasthas or 2 adhakas. In the older litera¬ 
ture kamsa is said to have denoted a pot or vessel of metal 
( Vedic Index, 1.130). 

(7) Mantha (VI. 2. 122). The exact weight is not in¬ 
dicated in any table, but Panini mentions it after kaiiisa and 
before siirpa as a measure-denoting word, and this makes it 
highly probable that mantha corresponds to drona with its 
synonyms of kala'sa and ghat a in the table of Charaka. K man¬ 
tha would thus be equal to 4 kaiiisas or 8 adhakas . 

(8) Siirpa (V. 1. 26; VI. 2. 122) . It was a measure equal 
to two dronas (Charaka). 

(9) Khan (V. 1.33). Panini refers to an article purchased 
for I /2 khan called adhyardha-kharika, and says that in the 
opinion of the Eastern grammarians khdri becomes khdra in a 
Dvigu compound (V. 4. 101, Khdrydh Prdchdm ). Katyayana 
mentions the latter form in the varttika khara-satadyartham 
(V. 1. 58). It appears that khdri was the uni. for measuring 
large heaps of corn, as in the expression hhara-satika rdsi and 
khdra-sahasrika rdsi, heap of corn on the threshing door weigh¬ 
ing 100 and 1000 khdris (Bhdshya, II. 353) A khdri was cer¬ 


tainly a higher weight than drona as Patanjnli would have it 
(adhiko dronah kharydm , II. 387; V. 2. 73). The Arthasds- 
tra defines khdri equal to 16 dronas (II. 19.). In the table of 
Charaka 4 dronas make 1 khdri, 

(10) Goni (I. 2. 50). A sloka-vdrttika interprets goni 
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According to Charaka gom is synonymous with khan. 

(11) Bhara . It is referred to in sutra VI. 2. 38, 
in connection with the derivation of mahd-bhdra. The exact 
significance is uncertain, but like other words of that sutra il 
was a saihjna word with a definite meaning, and not a common 
noun. According to the table given in the Amarakosa (II.9. 
87) 1 bhara— 8,000 karshas or nearly 2Vi maunds. This is 
supported by Kautilya defining bhara as equal to 20 tnlds {vim- 
iati-tauliko bhdrah , II. 19); a tula being equal to 100 pal as , a 
bhara would be=2,000 pal as or 2/ 2 maunds. It appears that 
the quantity weighed at one time by a hand-balance was one 
tula or 5 seers. Bhara appears to be a head-load carried by a 
human being, and mahd-bhdra would indicate a quantity much 
in excess of this, most likely a cart-load. 

(12) Achita (IV.1.22; V.1.53). According to Amara, 
dchita is a cart-load {sdkatobhdra debit ah > II.9.87), consist¬ 
ing of 10 bhdras, which is equal to 20,000 pal as , or 25 maunds. 

Other measures mentioned are pdyya (III. 1. 129), kidija 
(V. 1. 55), shashthaka (V. 3. 51), the exact significance of 
which is not known. The pdyya seems to be the measure called 
pal in Punjab and Rajputana and pyd in the U. P., used for mea¬ 
suring grain and having a capacity of 5 to 7 seers. Its smaller 
unit of about 3 seers is called pdyali in Bombay. 1 In sutra 
VI. 2. 122 Panini regulates the accentuation of pdyya in a 
numeral compound. Kulija is mentioned in the Kaustka Sutra 
(12 and 43). Shashthaka seems to be related to shashthdmsa 
a sixth part, being the amount of grain taken by the king as 
tax. Its minimum unit seems to be a drona measure as indi¬ 
cated by the term drona-mdpaka, an officer appointed to collect 
one-sixth share of the produce {Knrudhamma jdf. III.276). 
Xaha (III. 3. 119) and kumbha (VI. 2. 102) are also men¬ 
tioned without being specified a:> measures, but in the Artha - 

1 Cf. Burmese pyi, a measure, abo.it a quart (B.S.O.S., X.p.39). 
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kumbha was 20 (Ironas and vaha equal to 10 kumbhas. 

Pana is also stated to be a parimdna, but not with refer¬ 
ence to the famous coin of that name. It rather signifies bun¬ 
dles of vegetables tied together and sold as a unit, e.g. mulaka- 
pana, barita-pana (III.3.66). 


MEASURES OF LENGTH 


PRAMANA— Pramdna denotes a measure of length, except in 
V'I.2.4, where it includes weights also, as go -lavana, asva-lavana, 
salt for the cow and the horse, and in VI.2.12 where the length of 
time is also indicated by it as Prdcbya-saptasamab, Gdndbdri- 
saptasamah, meaning a resident of seven years’ standing in the 
Prachya or Gandhara country. 

Panini mentions the following measures of length: 

(1) Anguli (V. 4. 86). 8 barley grains ( Artb . II. 20, 

P- 106)=%th of an English inch. 

(2) Disbti and Vitasti (VI. 2. 31). Both are synony¬ 
mous terms ( Bbdsbya , quoting a sloka-varttika, Vil.2.1; 
111.122). Vitasti in the table of the Arthasdsfra=t=l2 a it - 
gulas (II. 20). But disbti as a measure is of very rare occur¬ 
rence in Indian literature. The word occurs in the Kharoshthi 
documents from Central Asia as dithi, corresponding to 
the Iranian measure distay, no doubt equivalent to a span (F. 
\T. Thomas, Some Notes on Central Asian Kharoshthi Docu¬ 
ments, B. S. O. A. S., XI, 1945, p. 54 7). 

Patanjali also mentions the sama measure before disbti and 
vitasti ( Bbdsbya, V. 2. 37; II. 178), which according to the 
Artbasastra was equal to 14 ah gulas. Probably the word sa.tiba 
m Panini (V. 4. 58) was connected with the sat??a measure, 
and indicated that kind of intensive ploughing in which the 
furrow was deepened to a saw a or 14 ahgulas of depth {samba 
karoti ). 

(3) Vnrusba . Panini mentions the purusba measure,— 
preceded by a numeral, to denote depth (Purushaf fira,r?d>J 
nyatarasydm, IVA.24), e.g. dvipurushd, dvifnirmhi; tripumM, 
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rus/ji parikhd, a moat 2 or 3 f purushas ’ deep; or dvipuru- 
sham, tripnrusham ndakam ; water 2 or 3 purusha measures 
deep ( Purusha-hastibhydm-an cha, V.2.38, Kdsikd ). Any¬ 
thing equal to 1 purusha measure in depth was called paurusha. 

The purusha measure is stated in the Arthasdstra to be of 
three kinds: 


( i ) 5' 3"=84 aiigulas—l vydma= 1 khata purusha, 
for measuring ropes, moats and depths; 

(ii) 6'=96 ahgulas—4 aratni—l purusha, being the 
standard height of a man, probably to measure 
recruits for the army; 

(Hi) 6' 9"=108 dhgrdas—A l /z aratni=l purusha mea¬ 
sure, for sacrificial altars. 

Thus a moat of 2purusha measures was 10 /z ft. in depth and 
of 3 purushas 15% ft. According to Baudhayana the purusha 
measure or altars was slightly bigger: Paiichdratnih purusho 
vydmascha (Baudh. S. XXX. 1. p. 389)), i.e. a purusha or 
vydma is equal to 5 aratnis or 7 /z ft. (cf. also Padamanjari on 
IV. 1. 24, Paiichdratnih purusha iti Sulva-vidah). 

(4) Hastin. A hast i measure is to be determined from 
the standard measurement of an elephant of the best class at 
forty years age, viz. 'seven aratnis in height, nine aratnis in 
length, ten aratnis in circumference’ (Arth. II. 31 ), 

ICautilya, refers to the hast! measure twice, and t both 
places the length of the animal ( hastydydma ) is taken and not 
its height (p. 136). It shows that in general practice the 
hast! measure was based on the length of the animal, which was 
9 aratnis=liy 2 ft. 

The height of a rampart in the Mahdsutasoma Jdtaka 
(V. 477) is stated as 18 cubits (atfhdrasa-hattha-pdkdrena), 
27 feet, which would be equal to 2 hasti measures, liven 
today a fort-wall is built to be 18 cubits in height. 

(J) Kdnda (IV. 1. 23) is referred to as a measure for 
measuring the area of fields. The Arthasdstra in the table of 
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leasures refers to 1 dauda=s ix kamsas or 192 ahgulas, 
i.e. 12 ft. ( Arth . II. 20, p. 107). Dvikandi, trikdndi rajjuh, 
cited in the Kdsikd shows that kanda was a submultiple of rajju 
The Bdlamanoramd takes kanda and danda to be synonymous 
with a length of 16 hastas or 27 ft. The Ja takas mention the 
Rajjugdhaka officers connected with land-surveying ( Kurudha - 
ma fat. Ill 276). 1 rajju measure was equal to 10 dandas. 

Nivartaud an ancient square measure for measuring the area 
of fields was equal to 3 rajjus. When kanda denoted merely 
a lineal measure it took the suffix hip, as dvikandi rajju, but 
when a square measure or area of a field ( kshetrabhakti ) it 
took tap in the feminine gender, as dvi-kanda kshetrabhaktih. 


(6) Kishku. It is included in the Gan a-pat ha of VI. 1. - 
157 ( Pdraskara-prabhritini cha samjhayam) , which on the 
authority of Patanjali (III. 96) may be taken as a genuine 
reading. According to the Arthasdstra, kishku was = 32 
ahgulas (2 feet) in ordinary usage, but = 42 ahgulas for 
sawyers and blacksmiths. It was a measure employed in con¬ 
nection with camping grounds, forts and palaces {Arth. II. 20). 

It is referred to in the Mahabharata (Aranyakaparva, 126.29). 


(7) Yojana (V.1.74), a measure=4 gorutas or krosas 
—2,000 X 4 yards, or 4.54 British miles. (Cf. Arth. Trans, by 
Dr. Shamsastri, p. 118 with footnote). 

A summary of lineal measures is given below; those in 
Italics being from Panini. 


8 Yavas 


1 Angula 

y 4 in. 

12 Ahgulas 

— 

1 Dishti or Vitasti — 

9 in. 

2 Vitastis 

= 

1 Aratni 

V/z ft. 

42 Ahgulas 


1 Khbku 

l 7 >2 

84 Ahgulas 

— 

1 Khfita l y inrush# — 

5 1(3 ft. 

216 Ahgulas 

— 

1 Hastt Aydvia =£= 

liVz ft. 

192 Ahgulas 


1 Danda — Kanda^ 

. 12 ft. 

10 Dandas 

sss 

1 Rajju = 

40 y<iv 
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Ch. IV, Section 9. COINAGE 

The Arhiya section of the Ashtadhyayi (Ad by ay a V, pad a 
1, siitras 19-37) furnishes some important data in respect of 
the oldest coinage of India. 1 The general sense gov¬ 
erning these siitras is that of Tena kritain (V. 1. 37), 'pur¬ 
chased with that’, and Tad-arhati (V.1.63), 'worth that’. 
An attempt is made here to bring together the available evidence 
from the siitras and their commentaries, and to discuss it with 
a view to identifying the denominations and value of those 
coins in the light of facts known from ancient Indian 
numismatic history. 

GOLD COINS—Nisbka and Suvarna . 

1. Nisbka . 'As early as the Rigveda traces are seen of 
the use of Nishka as a sort of currency, for a singer celebrates 
the receipt of a hundred Nishkas and a hundred steeds: he 
could hardly require the Nishkas merely for purposes of per¬ 
sonal adornment. Later the use of Nishkas as currency is 
quite clear/ ( Vedic Index , I. 45 5). The Safapatba 
Brdbmana refers to a nisbka of gold (XI. 4. 1. 8). The 
Jatakas also mention nisbka as a gold coin (A. L N ., p. 48). 

Panini mentions nisbka in the following three siitras: 

(i) Asamdse nishhddibhyah (V.1.20), i.e. the thak suffix 
is added in the sense of tena Krltam y etc. to nishka and others 
including pana y pad a, indsha y when not in a compound. For 
example, naishkika means 'purchased for’ or 'worth’ one nishka. 
Similarly pdnika y pddika and indshika y denoted an article pur¬ 
chased for these coins. 

(//; Dvi-iri*purvan~nishkdt (V. 1. 30). It refers to 

a transaction concluded for two or three nishkas y for which 

1 Cf. D. F v . Bhandaii ar’s Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
p. 55, refev' ed to here as A.l.N. 
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special forms were dvi-nishkam, dvi-naishkikavl; tri-nishkam, 
tri-naishkJkam. 

(Hi) Sata-saharantdchcha nishkdt (V. 2 . 119), i. e . the 
affix than comes in the sense of in a tup, after the words sat a 
and sahasra, when they are prefixed to nishka. Thus in Panini’s 
time a possessor of one hundred nishkas was called naishka- 
satika, and of one thousand nishkas, naishka-sahasrika. These 
appear to be real titles indicating the degree of opulence (adhya- 
bhdva, III. 2 . 56) of the person so designated. The Mbh. also 
refers to these two degrees of wealth, consisting of 100 and 
1000 nishkas (satena nishka- ganit am sahsrena cha sammi- 
tavi, Anusasanaparva, 13. 43). Patafijali uses the terms riishk- 
dhana, and sata-nishkadhana (owner of 1 nishka or 100 nishka 
pieces, II. 414 ). The Kiisik-a adds that it was not usual to add 
the word suvarna before nishka, evidently because nishka was 
already understood as a gold coin (Kdsikd, V. 2 . 110 , suvarna- 
nishka-satain asy-dst-ity-anabhidhdndn-na bhavati). The 
Satapatha Brahmana states that the nishka offered by Uddaiaka 
Aruni to his learned rival Svaidayana was of gold (S. Br. XI. 
4. 1 . 8 ). The Kuhaka J at aka refers to a farmer bringing his 
hundred nishkas of gold to an ascetic ( 1 . 375). According to 
the Mbh. the unit of wealth was reckoned at 108 nishkas of 
gold (sdshtam saiaiii suvarnanam nishkam ahurdhanam tathd, 
Dronaparva, 67. 10 ). The Vessanfata J at aka mentions a 
thousand nishkas as the amount for the redemption of Vessan- 
tara's son (VI. 546). 1 

Nishka as a gold coin also seems to have had its submulti- 
pies. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar suggested that the 20,000 bad as 
offered by king Janaka as prize to the mos: learned Brahmana 
in the assembl y of philosophers tv ere gold coins related to nish¬ 
ka (A. L N., p. 60). He also supposed that this pad a coin 
was the same as that referred to in laninis Sii/ra Van.i-pada- 
mdsha-satddyat, V. 1 . 34. While it is likely that king Janaka 

A Dr. Bliaridhirk-ir, A.l.N ., pp. 48, 49 . Also Jiitjba ] it aka (No* 456, 
IV. 97) referring to more than a 1,006 gold nishkas . 
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offered gold pieces called pada as dakshind it is not certain it 
pad a of siitra V. I. 34 was a token coin of the gold nishka. From 
its juxtaposition with pana it may as well have been related to 
the silver kdrshdpana, in which series it is mentioned by Kau- 
tilya (Arth. II. 12, p. 84). The submultiple pada coin of 
nishka, however, did exist, as Patanjali refers to it as pannisbka 
and pdda-nishka (Nishke chopsankJjyanam hartayam, sutra VI. 
3. 56; III. 163, ’pada optionally becomes pad before nishka’). 
Manu defines nishka as equal in weight to four suvarnas or 320 
rattis ( chatuh-sauvarniko uishkah, Manu, VIII. 137). This 
would make a padanishka synonymous with suvarna, but since 
no specimens of either the nishka or suvarna have yet come 
to light, it is not possible to indicate their relative weights. 
The Kasika instances nishka-mald (VI. 2. 55), a necklace of 
nishkas, as indicative of wealth in coins ( hiranya-parinuina ). 

2. Suvarna. Panini does not name the suvarna coin, 
but the same is implied in sutra Hiranya-parimdnam dhane 
(VI. 2. 55), which refers to a person’s wealth in terms of 
coined gold, e.g. dvi-suvarna-dhanam (Kasika). 

Kautilya mentions suvarna as a weight equal to 1 karsha 
or 80 giiiijds (=140 grains). Older specimens of punch- 
marked suvarna coins are wanting, but this theoretical weight 
L confirmed by the suvarna coins of the Gupta period which 
were struck after an indigenous weight standard. From such 
examples as dvi-suvarna-dhana, adhyardha-suvarna, dvi-suvar- 
na (purchased for V/ 2 or 2 suvarnas, V. 1. 29), it is certain 
that suvarna was a coin with a weight of 1 karsha. 

When the words hiranya and suvarna are found associated 
together, the former denotes bullion and the latter coined gold 
(hiranna-suvanna in the Jdtakas and the Arthdsastra, V. 2, p. 
245, A. I. N., p. 51). 

In another siitra Panini refers to pieces of gold equal to a 
standard weight (Jataripebhyah parhnane, IV. 3. 153). 
Obviously such pieces were gold coins, as shown by its examples 
cited in the Kasika, viz. hdtako uishkah, haiakain kdarsdpanam, 
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Teces or coins called nhhka and kdrshapana struck 
,o a standard weight Gold Mrshapatm are not mentioned 
elsewhere; and Kastkd’s reference is either to suvarna coins of 
one karsha weight, or to the much later gold coins' of Kedara 
Kushanas, also referred to by it as Kedara (V.2,120) 

Whereas literary evidence supports the existence of a gold 
currency, so far not a single specimen of a gold punch-marked 
coin of any denomination has been found in any hoard. Patan- 
jali is possibly hinting at gold currency when he refers to the 
purchase of two drona measures of corn with gold sufficient 
for it ( dvi-dronena hiranyena dhdnyam krindti) , or to the 
purchase of one thousand horses with the amount of gold 
sufficient for it ( sahasra-parimanam sdbasram; sabasrena 
hiranyena a’svdn krindti, Bbashya , II. 3. 18; I. 4523. 

3. Suvat na-Mashaka. The mas ha coin in gold and copper 
weighed 5 rattis and in silver 2 rattis (cf. A. I. N., p. 52; Arth. II. 
1 8. p. 103). Specimens of silver and copper indsbas are known, 
but suvarna-mashaka occurs only in litetrature. The Vdaya 
Jataka mentions a golden dish with suvarna-mdshakas, a silver 
dish with the same, and a copper dish with silver kahapanas, the 
tluce being mentioned in order of their diminishing value 


{suvanna-mas aka-pur am ekaih suvanna-pdtnh, Udaxa 
Jdtaka, IV. 106-8). A silver kdrshapana (32 rattis) was thus 
lower in value than a gold mashaka ( 5 rattis). Gold and silver 
were thus related in the ratio of about one to seven in the periov 
of the fStakas. 

SILVER COIN AGE — Sataindna. It is referred to in the 
siitra Satamdna-vim’satika-sabasra-vfisandd-an (V. i. 27), 
i-e. the affix an comes after sataindna, vimsatika and others 


in the prescribed sense, e.g. safamanena Britain sdtaindnam, 
an article purchased for one sataindna was called sataindna. 
From the Satapatha Braka ana (V. 5. 5. 16 tasya triui sata- 
mandni biranydni daksbiud; VIII. 2. 3. 2, hiranyam dakshind 
suvarnam satamdmvn tasyoktain), it is evident that sataindna 
was also a goU coin. According to the Vedic Index, mdna 
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^dic literature was a measure of weight equivalent to the 
krishnala or raktikd (II. 152 ) . Thus the weight of satamdna 
taken literally would be 100 rattis. 

But the saturnalia was more properly related to silver 
coinage. In the Satapatha Brdhmana (XIII. 2. 3.2) it is stated: 
'Gold and silver will be the fee for the sake of variety to cor¬ 
respond to the manifold forms of the deity, and that dakshina 
will be Satamdna, since a human being lives for one hundred 
years’ (Rajatam hiranyam dakshina ndndrupatayd satamd- 
narn bhavati satdyur-vai purushah, SB., XIII.4.2. 10). Here 
is a definite reference to a silver satamdna coin of 100 parts, 
i.e. 100 ratti wt. Manu mentions the silver satamdna as equal 
to ten dharanas or 320 rattis in wt. (VIII. 137), but no actual 
specimen of a silver punch-marked coin conforms to the 
extraordinary weight of 5 60 grains. 

The heaviest silver punch-marked pieces so far discovered 
are the oblong bars found by Sir John Marshall in the Bhir 
mound at Taxila along with two coins of Alexander the Great 
and one of Philip Aridaeus, 'fresh from the mint’ and therefore 
assignable to about the middle of fourth century B. C. Their 
weights range between 151.7 grains (in the case of much worn 
pieces) to 177.3 grains (Allan, Anc. bid. Coins, p. xiii, also 
pp. 1-2). Allan connects them, without good reason, with the 
weight standard of the Achaemcnid siglos and thinks that they 
were struck as double sigloi. Now, the maximum weight of 
the Persian sigloi is said to be 86.45 grains and that of a double 
siglos could not have exceeded 173 grains, which makes Allan’s 
identification untenable (cf. Durga Prasad, Science and Cul¬ 
ture, 1938, pp. 462-65). In terms of an Indian weight stand¬ 
ard these oblong bars approximate to 100 ratti or 180 grains 
weight, the heaviest one of 177.3 grains being equal to 98.5 
rattis, a ratti weighing 1.8 grs. Taking the literal meaning of 
satamdna, 'of the weight of 100 wand’ or krishnalas as suggest¬ 
ed in the Vedic Index (II. 152), it would appear that the 
1 akshasila bent-bar coins (saldkd) represent the ancient 
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Via coins of silver. They are struck with symbols with 
regular orientation and were part of the oldest punch-marked 
currency. Katyayana mentions satamdna in a vdttika 1 2 to 
regularise such formations as adhyardha-satamanam, dvi-sata- 
manain (purchased for l]/ 2 or 2 satamdnas ) which suggests 
that the satamdna was a current coin up to the time of Katya¬ 
yana (cf. also Bhdshya on V. 1. 29). 


Sana. Panini refers to a range of prices in terms of sdna 
coins, such as VA sdna ( Sandd-vd , V.1.35, adhyardhasanaw, 
adhyardha-sanyam ), 2 sdnas (dvi-sanam, dvaisanam, dvi-sdn- 
yam), and 3 sdnas ( tri-sdnam, traisdnam, tri-sdnam, V.1.36), 
to which Pataiijali adds pancha-sdnain and pancha-sdnyam 
(Bhdshya, 11.350). This shows sdna to have been quite a 
popular coin. Panini also mentions sdna as a parimdna, 
i.e. weight (Pariindndntasydsani)nd-sdnayoh, VII. 3. 17), but 
such examples as dvai-sdna, purchased for 2 sdnas, show that it 
was the name of a coin. Charaka refers to sdna as a weight 
equal to one-fourth of a suvarna or karsha, i.e. 20 rattis. 
This may have been a gold sdna of which we are not certain. 
But sdna as a real silver coin was one-eighth of one satamdna 
as stated positively in the Mahahhdrata (ashtau sdndh satamd- 
naih vahanti, Aranyakaparva, 134.14); its weight therefore was 
12/ 2 rattis or 22.5 grs. (Cf. /. N. S. I., XIV, pp. 22-26). 

Panini refers to certain taxes levied in east India (VI.3.10), 
on which the Kdsikd cites siipe-sdnah (VI.2.64 and VI.3.10), 
a special cess at the rate of one sdna coin per kitchen (sfipa) or 
household, 

Kdrsbdpana. Panini refers to karshapana in stitra V. 1. 
29 (Vihhdshd kdrshdpana-sahasrdbhydm) - regulating the forms 


1 Var. Suvarna-ialaviaiuiS'n—iltfasavkljyii!' i: /• 

Bhdshya. Adhyardha-i itarrdnam, aJhyardha-sdtamduam, . di i- 

satamdnam, dri-satamd 'tarn. 

2 That the word kdrsbdpana was also Included in the ArJharchddi 
group (II.4.J1) may ** st3tcd on t,le strength of Patanjali U-480) using 
both the masculine anti ncuicr forms kmhapanah, kCvshapaii. in. 
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%rdha-kdrshdpanam> dvi-kdrshapanam, purchased for \ l /z 
or 2 karshapana coins. 

The word karshapana is unknown in the Sambita or Brah- 
mana literature (excepting once in the Sdmavidhdna Br. III.7. 
9.) and is peculiarly a term of classical Sanskrit coined in the 
Sutra period. 

Karshapana was the name of the silver punch-marked coin 
of which numerous hoards have been found in various parts 
of India. It was the standard medium of exchange from about 
the sixth century B. C. downwards. Like the present rupee 
it had its sub-multiples, of which Panini mentions l /z as ardha 
(V. 1. 48, ardha-sabdo rupakardhasya rudhih, Kdsikd) and 
bhaga (V. 1. 49 bhaga-sabdo’ pi rupakardhasya vdchakah) ; l / 4 as 
pada (V. 1. 34) ; and ljl6 as mdsha (V. 1. 34). When Panini 
refers to big sums (V. 1. 27; 29; 34) without specifying the 
name of the coin it is the silver karshapana that is meant as 
being the standard coin of his time. The Jdtakas also show 
that the karshapana was then the standard coin of the country 
(cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, A. I. N. p. 79). In sutra V. 1. 21 
Panini teaches a suffix after 100 {sata) without the name of a 
coin in the sense of f p urc hased therewith’; in sutra V. 1. 27, 
after 1000 {sahasra) \ and in V. 1. 29 after 1,500 ( adhyardha - 
sahasra) and 2000 (dvi-sahasra) , etc. In all these cases the 
standard coin, viz . the silver karshapana , is to be understood. 
The Gangamdla Jdtaka likewise mentions big amounts of a 
hundred thousand and fifty thousand pieces where karshapana 
is understood. Similarly, the Arthasdstra (p. 368) refers in 
a descending order to sata-sahasra, panchasat-sahasra, dasa - 
sahasra , pancha-sahasra , sahasra , safa and vhnsati coins, which 
meant so many silver panas (kdrshdpanas) . The same lin¬ 
guistic form is known to Patanjali who mentions sata-sahasra 
co ns without the word karshapana (II. 1. 69. 5; I. 404), and 
refers to a hundred pairs of saris purchased for one hundred, 
i.e. 100 silver kdrshdpanas (satena hrltam satyarii sdtaka satam , 
Bhashya^ V.1.21; II.3.46). On Panini V.2.45 {Tad-asminn adb-l 
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nn-iH dasantad-dah) Patanjali definitely says that the phrase 
ekadasam satam and ekadasam sabasram are understood to refer 
respectively to a hundred and a thousand karsbdpanas exceed¬ 
ed by eleven. Similarly sata in V. 1. 34 prefixed by adbyardha, 
dvi and tri would refer to 150, 200 and 300 karsbdpanas, and 
the same standard coin is meant in sutra V. 4. 2 in such phrases 
as dvi-satikdm danditah, 'fined two hundred ( karsbdpanas ). 

It is worth noting that the fdtakas invariably refer to 
the name of the current coin as kahdpana. The Ashtadhyayi 
uses both names, karshdpana (V. 1. 29) and pana (V. 1. 34); 
whereas the Artbasdsfra uses hundreds of times only the shorter 
form pana. It is possible that some kind of chronological 
sequence is indicated here. Katyayana records one more name 
for karshdpana , viz. prati, an article purchased for one kdrsbd¬ 
pana being called pratika (kdrshdpandd vd pratis-cha, V. 1. 
25; II. 347). Prati, a much later name for karshdpana, is 
also mentioned in the Sabhaparva ( pratikam eba sat am vrid- 
dhyd daddsy-rinam anngraham, 5.68, i.e. a relief loan at 1 
p. c. interest), and also in the Nasik Cave Ins. of Ushavadata 
recording 1 pratika interest on 2000 and % padika on 1000 
kahdpanas (Ep . bid. VIII. 82). [See also J.N.S.I., VII. 32]. 


The Table of Kdrsbdpana 

In order to understand more clearly the lower denomina¬ 
tions of the kdrsbdpana which Panini has mentioned, a compara¬ 
tive table of kdrsbdpana and its sub-multiples is given 
below. Our best source is a passage in the Arthasdsfra 1 ( Artb. 
11.12, p. 84), and another in the Gaiigamdla Jdtaka“, which 
together with the evidence from the grammatical literature 
furnish the following names: 

1 I ffTO'JV TI’Tuj 

4^qrif^®flfrrf5 i (at# mtv 

ski ^rfrrtr I enpt i qfc. 

fa ^ ^ ^ qff sni (»mT?r sttst 31 >/ ) \ 
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Division Panini 

Jdtakas 

Arthasdstra 

111 

Karshapana 
and Pana 

Kahapana 

Pana 

1|2 

Ardha; also 
called Bhaga 

Acl dha 

Ardha-Pana 

1 [4 

Pada 

Pada; f - 
Chattaro Masaka. 

Pada 

" 1|8 

Dvi-Masha 

Dve-Masaka 

Ashtabhaga 

1 [ 16 

Masha 

Eka-Masaka 

Mashaka 

1|32 

Ardha-Masha 

Addha-Masaka 

Ardha-Mashaka 


Kakani KakinI 

(Vdrt. on V. 1. 33) 

Kakani 


Ardha-KakanI 

(V art.) 

Ardha-KakanI 


(2) HALF-KARSHAPA1VA (Ardba and Bhdga) —Panini 
refers to ardha (V.1.48) as the name of a current coin. Kdsikd 
explains it as a half kdrshapana. A small transaction involv¬ 
ing a profit, income, tax, etc. of an ardha was called ardhika. 
The Mahasupina ]ataka mentions addha and pdda as current coin 
names coming after kdrshapana ( Kahapan-addha-pada-masa - 
rupadini, Jat. 1. 340). Kautilya refers to ardhapana and 
Katyayana to ardha as a coin by itself {Titban ardhdch-cha, 
Vdrttika on V. 1. 25); that which was purchased for an ardha 
was called ardhika or ardbiki. 


Another important name of the ardha coin given in the 
Asbtddhydyi is bhdga, to indicate the main sub-multiple of a 
kdrshapana (Bhagad yach cha, V. 1 . 4 9; Kdsikd, Bhaga-sabdo’pi 
rupak-ardhasya vachakah), 

0) QUARTER-KARSHAPANA —Panini refers to pdda in 
siifra V. 1 . 34. Patanjali calls it padika paid as daily wages 
to a labourer {karmakardh kunanti pddibam-ahar-lapsydmaha 
it'i, Bhdshya, 1.3.72; 1.293). The terms dvipadika and tripadikd 
signifying two and three pad as respectively are obviously 
implied in sntra V. 4. 1 (sec Bhdshya, III. 362 for these names; 
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isikd on VI. 2. 65; VI. 3. 10; VI. 4. 130). They do not 
appear to be independent coins, but simply the pada coin pre¬ 
ceded by dvi and tri. 

(4) ONE-EIGHTIi KARSITAPANA —Kautilya refers to it as 
ashtabbdga, an actual coin related to the pan a (Arth. 11.12, p. 
84). Manu calls it padardha (VIII. 404). The Asbtddbydyi 
implies dvi-masha in siitra V. 1. 34; the Arthasdstra makes it a 
unit of weight in the Suvarna series (p. 103). The Jdtakas 
are silent about one-eighth kahdpana. 


Cunningham thought that the tale of silver coins was 
limited to three divisions, the kdrshdpana, with its half and its 
quarter ( Coins of Ancient India, p. 46). To this we can now 
definitely add the name of onc-sixteeftth kdrshdpana. Dvi- 
mdsba may also mean two pieces of indsha coins or one double 
piece; for purposes of grammatical rules the form of the word 
would be the same. 

(5) MASHA—Siitra V. 1. 34 mentions indsha after pan a and 
pada. Mdsba was both a silver and a copper coin. For 
purposes of grammatical formations the word-form would 
remain the same. A silver mdsba was one-sixteenth part of a 
kdrshdpana and weighed 2 rattis (3.6 grs.), as stated by Manu 
(VIII. 135, D vc krisbnale samadhrito vijiicyo raupya-mdsba- 
kab). Actual specimens of silver mdsba coins ( raupya-mdsha ) 
have now been found in a hoard at Bhir mound, Takshasila, 
and at Thatharl in C.P. They are minute coins with a single 
symbol stamped on one side, weighing 2 to 3 grains and with a 
diameter of .2 inches ( J.N.S.I. , VIII. 41; XIII, 168). 
COPPER CURRENCY —The copper mdsba was a sub-multi¬ 
ple of the copper kdrshdpana and weighed 5 rattis, i.e. one- 
sixteenth of a tdmrika-pana of 80 rattis. the k.d>shdpana svas 
the standard unit of both silver and copper currencies 
similar to the suvarna of the gold currency. Its lower 
divisions in the copper series were ardha-mdshaka, kdkani and 
ardba-kakani according to Kautilya. Panini refers to 

adbyardha- mdsba in siitra V. 1 . 34 , i.e. one and a half mdsba. 
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mdsha . This anlha-mdsha was a copper coin. 1 The addha - 
mdsaka coin is referred to in the Jdtakas ( Addhamdsaka 

I**-). 

Panini does not mention the kdkani and ardha-kdkani , 
but Katyayana knows them as current coins ( varttika on 
V. 1. 33). 2 Both kdkani and ardha-kjdkam are mentioned 
in the Arthasdstra (II. 12) as copper pieces, kdkanika being 
the charge per day for stamping weights and measures (II. 19). 
The Jdtakas know of the kdkani coin, c.g. the Chullasetthi 
Jdfaka states one kdkani as the price of a dead mouse (I. 120), 
and the Sdlittaka Jdtaka refers to village boys giving a kdkani 
coin to a cripple saying f Make an elephant/ 'Make a horse 5 
(Jat. y I. 419). It is possible that the kdkani came into use 
after Panini’s time, otherwise such a singular grammatical for¬ 
mation would not have escaped his notice. 

V1MSATIKA —(a silver punch-marked coin of 20 mdshas ). 
Panini knows of a heavier kjdrshdpana called vimsatika equiva¬ 
lent to 20 mdshas as against the standard kdrshdpana of 16 
mdshas . .Vimsatika is mentioned in the following siitras: 
&atamdna-vimsatika-sahasra-vasandd-an (V. 1. 27); 

1 l once thoc ;ht that an addhamdsa of silver (of 1 ratti— 1.8 grs. 
theoretical weight) would be too minute to be handled and did not exist. 
Recently a number of minute coins were brought to me, obtained by the 
gold-washers in the Indus near Jahangira. The lot contains several specimens 
of silver ardha-mdshakas, weighing 1.518, 1.132, 1.577, 1.22 grs. etc., and 
.160" dia. in size. One silver specimen weighs .4783 grains and is .102" 
in size. Nevertheless it is a regular specimen with a symbol* consisting of 
seven globules on one side. It is an ardhakakani coin in silver. I am in¬ 
clined to believe that a kdkani and an ardha-kdkani coin in silver also existed 
This would be true of the post-Paninian, or the Mauryan epoch. For L hese 
and other specimens from Ujjatn, see J.N.S.L, XIII, 164-174. 

- V art t. Rdkan yds - cho pas am khyd nam . 

Bhdshya—Ad h yard ha -kdk a nika m, dvi-kdkani ka M t 

Vdrf .— Kcvalayds cha . 

Bhdshya—Kn aldyat-ch cii i akfaryatn, kdkanikam. 

i.e. an article purchased for one kdkani coin, or 1 Zt kdkani or 2 
kdkjfnis. 
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acquaintance with an actual coin called ardha - 
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'imsatikdt khah (V. 1 . 32). 


The first rule states that the affix an is added to vimsatika and 
others in the sense of 'purchased for so much’ (and other mean¬ 
ings taught upto V. 1. 63). For example, vaimsatika, 'that 
which is purchased for a vimsatika coin. 

The second sutra enjoins kha affix in the same sense after 
the word vimsatika when preceded by the word adhyardha or 
a numeral in a Dvigu compound, e.g. adhyardha-vimsatikinain, 
dvi-vimsatikinam and tri-vimsatikinam, purchased tor l}/ 2 , 
2 and 3 vimsatika coins. 

Again in sutra V. 1. 24 ( Vimsati-trimsadbhyam dvnnn- 
asamjndydm) Panini mentions vimsatika and tiimsatka as 
counter-examples which in this context were names ( saiiijfia ) of 
coins. Thus Panini knows of these two special coins in a very 
intimate manner. The vimsatika as its name implies was a coin 
of twenty, and the trimsatka of thirty parts, i.c. mdshas. 

As to the real nature and identity of the vimsatika coin, 
the following evidence throws light on a coinage system based 
on twenty divisions : 

(1) The commentary Samanta-pasadikd of Buddha- 
ghosha on the Vinaya-Pitaka tells us that in the time of king 
Bimbisara in the city of Rajagriha a kahdpana was equal to 
twenty masakas, wherefore one pdda equalled five masakas. 
This statement is confirmed by Sdratthadi pani of Seriputta 
Thera, a commentary on the Sa manta-pdsddikd. 

(2) The Gahgamdla Jdtaka ( Jdt . III. p. 448), while 

mentioning the sub-divisions of a kdrshdpana, speaks of a 
four -mashaka piece as being lower in value than a pdda, which 
is possible only if the pdda coin be equal to five mdsbakas, being 


1 TaJa Raiatahc /.ah,p„,,o boti. tasma fiuicbafauko 

paJo. See, Some New Numismatic Terms in Pal, Teas, by Mr. C. D. 
tluttcrii MA J.V.P.H.S., VI. May 1913, p.157. Also Dr. Bhandarkar, 

pp. ill, 1M1 Dr. D. C. Sirkar, J.N.U, XIII p. 187. 

2 va sabba janapadrsu kahapanassa viwtimo bhago mSsakfi ii. 
(Mr. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 158). 
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one quarter of a kdrshapana of twenty indshakas. (Dr. 
Bhandarkar, A.I.N., p. 112). 


(3) The Ydjhavalkya-Smriti mentions a pal a weight 
equal to four or five suvarnas (1.364) on the basis of which 
the Mitdkshard notes : Pahcha-suvarua-pala-pakshe vhhsati - 
mdshah pano bhavati (Ydj. Smriti, 1.365), i.e. in the case of a 
pala equalling five suvarnas, the pana has a weight of twenty 
mdshas. 

(4) The Kdtydyana-Smriti also preserves a tradition that a 
kdrshapana equalled twenty, and not sixteen mdshas. 
(Bhandarkar, A.I.N. p. 186). 

(5) Patanjali cites another teacher ( apara ) stating that 
in times past sixteen mashas made one kdrshapana implying 
tnat in his time the kdrshapana of 20 mdshas or vhh'satika was 
known in his locality. It seems that both vhh'satika and 
kdrshapana were in circulation in different localities in the 
same peiiod. It is interesting to note that actual specimens 
of vhh'satika weight coins and their lower denominations 
have been found in the Panchala coinage (Cunningham, Coins 
of Ancient India, p. 81). 

The passages from the above sources of different periods 
show that the vhh’satika was a current coin in certain locali¬ 
ties, e.g. Magadha and Panchala, as the kdrshapana of 16 mdshas 
was in other localities. The Pali texts definitely describe it as 
vrsati-mdsaka kahdpana, whereas Panini calls it simply a 
vhh'satika, as a specific name (sathjhd) in popular usage. He 
is thus referring to the vimsatika and the kdrshdpaul as two 
varieties of coins of different values. 

ACTUAL SPECIMENS OF VIMSATIKA COINS —B. Durga 
Pd. of Banaras informed me that he obtained heavy 
kdrshdpanas of silver from Rajgir. These coins weigh from 
78 to 80 grains. They are now in the Lucknow Museum 
(acquired as part of the late numismatist’s collection), and 
from their fabric and symbols it can be said with certainty that 
they represent an earlier stage than the 32 ratti kdrshdpanas. 
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"period of transition from 20 mashas weight to 16 mashas 
seems to be the epoch of the Nanda kings who are credited 
with the standardisation of weights. It were most probably 
the Nandas who initiated a bold reform in the punch-marked 
currency in the matter of weight, symbols and fabric. All 
these factors become evident even by a superficial comparison 
of the vimsatika coins with the standard kdrshapanas of 16 
mashas and S-symbol groups. 

TRIMSATKA —Besides vimsatika, Panini also mentions 
another specific coin named trimsatka (\ • 1. 24), a name 
which is found only in the Ashtddhydyi and not elsewhere. 
The trimsatka apparently stands for a coin of 30 mashas , or 
60 rattis. B. Durga Prasad obtained from Bihar specimens 
of silver punch-marked coins, weighing 104 grains and 105-7 
grains or about 5 8 rattis, which should be identified as 
trimsatka (cf. J.U.P.H.S., July, 1939, p. 33.). 

The vimsatika and trimsatka coins also appear in copper, 
weighing respectively 20X5=100 and 30X5=150 rattis. 
As seen in the Panchala coinage, the heavier issues in copper 
continued in use much longer than in silver. 

The vimsatika seems to have had its own sub-multiples of 
l|2, l|4, 1 1 8, l|l6, all related to the weight standard of 40 rattis 
in silver and 100 rattis in copper. 

RUPA (Punch-marked symbols) —A large number of 
symbols are found stamped on ancient kdrshapana coins, 1 on 
account of which they have been called punch-marked, 
corresponding to signati argenti of the Greek historian 
Quintius Curtius. 'The mode of manufacturing these coins 
was first to get ready a hammered sheet, which was then cut 
into strips, and sub-divided into lengths of approximately the 


1 lhe work of correctly identifying these symbols was initiated 
by Mr. \V. Theobald (JASB, 1890 & 1901). Recently B. Durga Prasad illus¬ 
trated about 564 su h symbols from a large number of well preserved coins 
and described them in his Essay entitled 'Classification and Significance of the 
Symbols on die Silver Punch-marked Coins of Ancient India’, Numisma¬ 
tic Supple.ncnt, No. XLV, 1934, p. 9ff. 
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ea weight, which was adjusted by clipping the corners 
when necessary.’ (Smith, Cat. of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, p. 134). After this the metallic pieces were 
subjected to the process of stamping symbols on them by means 
of a separate punch for each symbol. It is this particular 
stage in the process of manufacture to which Panini refers in 
the following siitya : 

Riipad ahata-pra'samsayor-yap (V. 2. 120) 

The word nip a takes the affix yap in the sense of ahata, 
'impressed’, or prasamsd, praise, e.g. Riipyo gauh, a bull of 
praiseworthy form; and ahatam rupam asya riipyo dinar ah, 
riipyo kedarah, nipyath kdrshdpanam. 

The first two examples of dinar a (Denarius ) and kcdara 
(corns of the Kcdara Kushanas, 3rd-4th century A.D.) do 
not seem to be in order, as these coins were cast in moulds and 
not punched. The example rup-yam kdrshdpanam was a 
genuine old example. According to the Kdsikd the symbols 
on such coins were struck with a punch ( nighdtikd-tddand- 
dind). A metal piece as long as it was not stamped 
(ayantrita ) had no use as currency. 

The word riipa in Panini’s siifra being in the singular 
number, points to one symbol stamped with one punch at a time, 
i.e. for each symbol separate punching was required. We know 
from the standard silver coins of 16 indshas that each bears a 
group of five symbols of great variety, and each figure was 
stamed with its particular punch. On most of the specimens the 
two symbols in each group are the sun and a six-armed symbol 
(shadara ) , but no definite order seems to have been observed 
in punching and there is considerable overlapping of symbols. 
Some of the names of the rupas or figures on these coins were 
the same as the names of marks ( lakshanas) used in branding 
cows, as already pointed out (Ch. IV, Sect. 3). 

Sometimes the term rupa was used for the coin itself, as 
in the Mahdsupina Jdtaka (1.340). Kautilya mentions an 
officer called Riipadarsaka (Arlh . II. 9, p. 69, 245), Exa- 
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fit 


Coins. In his comment on a vdrttika to Panini’s sutra 
I. 4. 52, Patarijali also refers to an officer called Rupatarka 
whose duty was to scrutinise the current kdrsbdpana coins 
(pasyati Rupatarkab karshdpanam, 1.337). 




1 
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Ch. IV, Section 10. BANKING AND LOANS 

WEALTH —Wealth is referred to by sdveral terms, such as 
dbana, sva, dravya, miila, but a new classical word unknown in 
the Brahmana and Aranyaka literature was svdpateya (proper¬ 
ty), corresponding to Pali sdpateyya, of which Panini gives a 
rather legal definition as svapafau sadhu (IV.4.104), that in 
which the owner ( sva-pati ) has valid title (sadhu-ta ). 

Panini refers to a wealthy man as adhya (III. 2. 56), 

corresponding to Pali addho. The Jatakas also refer to ibbbas 
(Skt. ibhya) who appear to be of the same status as add has. 
Wealth was indicated in terms of coined gold or silver, e.g. 
Panini mentions naisbka-satika, one whose wealth amounted to 
100 nishkas of gold, and naishka-sahasrika, to 1000 nishk.cs 
(V. 2. 119). Panini also refers to persons possessing one 
hundred ( aika-'satika ) or one thousand ( a'lka - sabasrika, V. 
2. 118), evidently kdrshapanas of silver. The Jatakas refer 
to fabulous treasures of eighteen crores or fifty-four crores, as 
in the case of settbi Anathapindaka. 

MONEY -LENDING — -Panini mentions a creditor as uttam- 
arna (1.4.35); a debtor as adhamarna (III.3.170) ; loan as 
rina (IV.3.47); interest as vriddbi; repayment as pratiddna 
(1.4.92); md surety as praiibbu (III.2.1 79; II.3.39). 

The Jatakas refer to lending money at interest ( ina - 
dana) as a means of lawful occupation, together with tillage, 
trade, and harvesting as four honest callings ( Jdt . IV. 422; 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 218). Panini dis¬ 
tinguishes interest on a loan as vriddbi (V. 1. 47) from usury as 
kustda (IV.4.31), which is condemned ( Prayacbcbbati garhyam, 
1V.4.30). T he special term kusidika was meant to mark out 
the usurer for social opprobrium. The odium attaches even 
to his family, singled out as kusidayi (wife of a usurer, 
IV.l.37). 
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atyayana calls usurious interest vridbushi and the usurer 


vardhushika (IV.4.30.3). 

INTEREST —Panini mentions a definite rate of interest in 
the expression Aasaikadasa , the creditor who gets back 11 
(i ekddasa) by lending 10 (IV.4.31). This amounts to the 
rate of about 10 percent considered usurious, and is 
condemned as such (gar by a) by Panini. Kautilya takes the 
lawful rate of interest to be 1*4% per month, ( sapdda-pana 
dbarmy a masa-vriddhih pana-satasya , Arth. III. 11). Manu 
(VIII. 140-43) and Yajnavalkya quote the same rate and call 
it as one-eightieth (of the principal) per month. Vasishtha 
(II.51) states the legal rate to be five mdshas a month for twenty 
kdrshdpanas. Taking the latter to be a vimsatika karsbapana 
of twenty mashas, the rate of interest works out to one- 
eightieth part, the same as in Manu. Narada and Gautama 
agree with the above, and so also Vyasa, if the loan is against 
a pledge. Thus 15% was regarded as an equitable rate of 
interest ( dharmyd vriddhi) . Baudhayana prescribes 20 % 
as interest (J.B.O.R.S., 1920, p. 117). In contrast to this 

the rate of the dasaikadasa loans working out to a little less than 
11% was considered reproachful in Panini's time. Patanjali 
cites two more examples of usurious loans, in which the lender 
earned exorbitant amounts as interest and was rightly censured 
as dvai-gunika and traignmka (IV.4.30; 11.331). These must 
have referred to short term petty loans. 

Panini also refers to a much lower rate of interest of half 
a karsbapana per month called ardba and bhdga (V. 1.48-49) 
which was equivalent to 6 ( , per annum, the loan Transaction 
being called ardbika or bbdgika. 1 he Kds/k .7 explains it 
either as /z percent (bbdgikam satam) or 2 l / 2 percent 
(bbdgika vim sat ih) per month, which would make the rate of 
interest vary from 6 ( /( per annum u> 30 

Loans were also named from the amount of interest 
earned on them, e.g. panebaka , i.c . a loan earning 5 as interest. 
Patanjali also refers to 7, 8, 9, and 10 as the amount of accru- 
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interest (11.351). Such loans would come under the 
system called dasaikadasa by Panini. For example, a loan of 
ten rupees which would become rupees fifteen after five 
months was called a panchaka loan; similarly sap taka, 
ash taka , navaka and dasaka respectively. These loans applied 
to agricultural crops, i.e. loans advanced at sowing and repaid 
at harvesting. 

Loans were also called after the periods stipulated for 
their repayment ( Deyam-rine , IV.3.47), e.g. samvatsavika y 
loan for a year (IV.3.50); dvarsamaka loan for six months 


(IV. 3.49). 


There is mention of loans to be repaid in particular 
seasons, e.g. graismaka (IV.3.49), loan to be paid back in 
summer, by the full-moon of Ashadha marking the close of 
the financial year. These were probably repaid out of the 
income from the special crops grown in summer, such as 
melons, water-melons and vegetables. The next season for 
repayment was that of the rains ( varshd ), nicknamed as the 
season when peacocks cry’ ( kaldpi ) ; a loan stipulated to be 
repaid at that time being called kalapaka (IV.3.48). In the 
section on Agriculture we have referred to the rotation of 
crops known to Panini and Kautilya. By looking at it we 
find that there is a close connection between the kalapaka loans 
and the crops harvested in the rainy season and therefore 
called vdrshika. Panini refers to asvatthaka (IV.3.46) as 
another euphemism for loans repayable during the rains. 
Asvattha was an old Vedic synonym of the astcrism Srona 
found in the Kdthaka Sam hit d, a text known to Panini 
(VII.4.38), and from this was derived asvatthaka to denote 
a loan repayable in the month of Asvattha or Sravnna constel¬ 
lation (IV.3.48). The Kdsikd explains asvattha as the season 
when the trees called Ficus religiosa bear fruit ( yasmin - 
asvatthdh phalauti). 

The next season for settling loan accounts from agricul¬ 
tural produce was Agrahayana, when the crops of the 
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wta season are harvested. These crops (called haimana 
in Kautilya) were sown during the rainy season; they are 
still one of the two principal crops of the year known as 
kharif, producing rice, pulses, seasamum, maize and millet. 
Panini mentions such loans as dgrahdyamka (also agrahdyaa- 
aka, IV.3.50), which were to be repaid on AgrahayanI, the 
Full-moon day of the month Agrahayana. It incidently 
shows that the month was reckoned to close on the full-moon 
day, for it would be natural to fix the period of repayment in 
terms of full and not half-months. We may thus understand 
how a dasaikadasa debt contracted in the month of Sravana, 
to meet the expenses of sowing the rainy crop, with stipula¬ 
tion to be repaid on the AgrahayanI day would be called 
panchakxt , on account of the interest-bearing period being 
five months. 


The other important crop was vdsantika harvested in the 
spring season. This crop is now called rabl, with barley, 
wheat, and oil-seeds as its main produce. On account of its 
association with barley and its straw, the season itself was 
nicknamed yava-busa, and Panini refers to loans due for 
repayment at this time of the year as yava-busaka (IV.3.48). 

It appears that the ten-rupee loan referred to by Panini 
in the phrase dasaikadasa, became later the norm. By the 
time of Katyayana we find that dasarna, a loan of ten rupees, 
had become a regular linguistic expression (VI.1.89.8;III.69). 
The ten-rupee loan still continues to be the basis of petty 
agrarian loans under the name of das-kc-barah (ten-for- 
twelve system). Katyayana also mentions special loan-, like 
.vatsatardMa 'contracted for purchasing a young bull’; 
kambaldrna, 'loan for buying a blanket of standard size’, which 
according to Panini was manufactured out of a ka nbalya 
measure (five seers) of wool; and \asaudrna, loan for buying 
cloth. We should understand vasana as a cloth of standard 
measurement, weight and price so that it could be used as a 
unit of exchange in such transactions as envisaged in ultra 
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V.1.27 (purchased for one vasana ) . Vasaua was most likely 
the standard sdtaka cloth mentioned by Patanjali as costing, 
one kdrshdpana each (V.1.21; II.346). 

CORPOREAL INTEREST — According to Gautama there 
were six special forms of interest, viz . compound interest, 
periodical interest, stipulated interest, corporeal interest, 
daily interest, and use of a pledged article ( Gautama Smriti , 
XI.34-35). Of these Panini knows of periodical interest as 
in dasaikadasa ; stipulated interest as in panchaka , saptaka; 
compound interest as in pravriddba (VI.2.38); and use of 
pledged article as in IV.4.89. A reference to corporeal 
interest may be traced in sutra II.3.34 ( Akartary-rine pan - 
charm) intended to regularise the formation of such linguis¬ 
tic expressions as sat ad bad d hah , i.c. 'bound for a debt of one 
hundred’. We know it from Kautilya that free persons 
pledged or mortgaged themselves to repay debts contracted 
by them; this custom was also known in Pan ini’s time. 

USE OF A PLEDGE —Panini knows of this form of interest 
in sutra IV.4.89, which refers to dhenushyd , as a cow whose 
milk was pledged to the creditor for satisfaction of the loan 
advanced by him (yd dhenur-uttamarnaya rinapradanad doha 
n art ham dry ate sd dhenushyd , Kdsikd). 

MAHA-PRAVRIDDHA —(VI.2.38). Panini has cited the 
formation mahd-pravriddba for it" particular accent. But 
the word denotes the limn of interest (vriddht) allowed on a 
loan. Manu says that the maximum accumulated interest 
should not exceed the principal sum (VIII.150). Kautilya 
directs that if the interest is allowed to pile up owing either to 
the absence abroad of the creditor or debtor, or deliberate 
intention, the amount payable shall be equal to twice of the 
principal sum ( mftlya-dviguna , Artha. III. 1 L p. 174). This is 
also endorsed by Sukra stating that the debtor shall not be requir¬ 
ed to pay more than twice the principal sum in discharge of his 
debt and interest (IV.5.63 1-2). Thus the maximum limit of 
accumulated interest was a sum equal to the principal; and 
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original amount of loan, say a hundred karsbdpanas, 
had by the adding to it of compound interest ( pra-vriddba ) 
increased to two hundred karsbdpanas, the loan was considered 
to have reached its maximum increment (inahd-pravriddba). 
APAMITYAKA. (IV.4.21).—Panini mentions apamityaka 
as something, borrowed with a view to be returned in kind 
( vyatihdra, III.4.19). The term is explained by Kautilya as ap¬ 
plicable to grain borrowed with a promise to letuin an equal 
quantity {Arth. 11.15, p. 94). The use of this word in connec¬ 
tion with the borrowing of grain was as old as the Atharvaveda: 
'Whatever grain I have borrowed for eating, may I return to 
redeem my debt’ ( Apamitya dbanyani yaj-jagbas-aham idem 
tadagne amino bhavdmi, VI.117.8). The apamityaka arrange¬ 
ment was a well-recognised practice of rural economy, with a 
very ancient origin. Kautilya refers in the same context to 
prdmityaka, i.e. grain borrowed, but without obligation to 
return ( sasya-yaebanam anyatah prdmityakam, Arth. 11.15). 
Panini mentions this as ydchitaka ( Apamitya-ydcbitdbhydvi 
kak-kanau, IV.4.21). 
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CHAPTER V 

EDUCATION, LEARNING AND 
LITERATURE 

Section 1 . EDUCATION 

Panini’s grammar was the outcome of a considerable deve¬ 
lopment of language and literature. That linguistic and lite¬ 
rary development was in its turn the product of a suitable edu¬ 
cational system amply justified by its results. The Asbtddhyayi 
throws valuable light on the evolution of different literary 
forms and types of compositions, educational institutions, stu¬ 
dents and teachers, methods of instruction, subjects of study, 
and works then known—a fact of great importance for the 
literary history of ancient India. Patanjali supplements 
Panini’s information in many ways. 

STUDENTSHIP — The educational system was based upon 
what is known as the ancient system of Brahm- 
acbarya ( Taclasya brahmacharyam, V.1.94) which laid 
more emphasis on life ( charyd ) than mere learning 
or instruction. It was based upon a constant per¬ 
sonal touch between teacher and pupil bound together by a 
spiritual tie (v/dyii-saiubaiidha; IV.3.77) iving in a common 
homo (said). The pupil was thus truly the antevasi 
(IV.3.130) of his acharya. A student was generally 
called Brahmachdri (Charaue Brahmacbdrini, VI.3.86) . The 
religious student belonging to the upper three classes of society 
was known by the special term varni (V.2.134), a new title 
unknown in the Samhita and Brahmana literature. As a pupil, 
he was called chhatra (IV.4.62, Cbhatrddibhyo nab) , because 
his duty (chbatram silamasya) was to be always at his teacher’s 
service (guru-karyeshv-avabitab) and protect him from harm 
like an umbrella (tach-cbidrdvarana-pravrittah, Kdsikd). 

Two classes of pupils are distinguished (1) danda-inanava, 
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ante vast (Na d and ant a navdn tevdsishu, IV, 3.130). 
The danda-irumava, also called by the shorter name mdtiavc' 


(VI.2.69) was a novice, not initiated in the Vedic study (an- 
rich a) , as observed by Patanjali (anricho manave Bahvricbas- 
charandkhydydm-iti, V.4.154; 11.444). He was named after 
his distinctive emblem, a wooden staff which he carried (dan- 
da-pradhanah mdnavah , Kdsikd). Panini mentions the reli¬ 
gious staff of the student as dsbddha (V. 1.110), being named 
after the wood of the paldsa tree (Butea frondosa) of which 
it was made. The TaftvabodbinJ, a late commentary, takes 
danda-mdnavas to be students without upanayana . The Ma- 
tahga Jdfaka refers to a mdnava as being of tender age (bala ), 
moving to and fro with a danda and wearing sandals (Jut. 
IV.379). A class of such young pupils was called mdnavya 
(IV.2.42). 


Students initiated by teachers of the rank of an dchdrya, 
were called antevdsins. Panini calls the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion as dchdrya-karana (1.3.36). This was expressed by the 
formula indnavakam upanayate . He brings the pupil close 
to himself as his 'Acharya*. This is further explained by the 
Kdsikd as dtmdnam dchdryikuri’an-mdnat akam dtmasamipam 
prdpayati , 'converting himself into a teacher he draws close 
to himself the tender youth as his pupil*. The antevdsin was 
thus the Brahmachdri proper, wearing a particular uniform 
consisting of a deer skin ( ajifia , VI.2.194) and a kamandalu 
(IV.1.71). Patanjali refers to a student marked by the kavi- 
andalu in his hand (kamandalu-pint chhdtra , 1.347), getting 
food offered by pious families (1.133, ydjyakuldni gated agrd- 
sanddlni Jabhate). An antevdsi Brahmacharin was consider¬ 
ed to be a full-fledged member of his school called Cbarana * and 
this bond of comradeship applying in common to all fel¬ 
low-students was expressed by the phrase sa-brahmachdri (VI, 


2 . 86 ). 

THE PUPIL’S DU TIES —The Brahmachari was bound to his 
teacher by a spiritual relationship (vidyd-sambandha, IV.3.77), 
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less real than blood relationship (yoni-sambandha). 
Panini refers to the teacher as anuchdna, 'one who expounds 
tne texts (III.2.109), and also pravachaniya, 'one who orally 
imparts instruction’ (III. 4.68, pravachaniyo guruh svddhya- 
yasya, Kdsikd) ; and the pupil as susrushu , 'one who intently 
listens to the words of his teacher’ (1.3.57; III.2.108). They 
were always close to each other (upasthdniya, III.4.68), the 
teacher to be served ( upasthdniyah sishyena guruh), and the 
pupil to be taught ( upasthdniyo ’ ntevasi guroh, Kdsikd). 
Sometimes the father acted as teacher to his son, the pupil be¬ 
ing then called pit ur-antevasi (VI.3.23). Panini refers to 
achdrya-putra along with raja-pufra and ritvik-putra (VI.2. 
133), all three standing on the privileges of their fathers. 
The teacher s son was for the pupils like the teacher himself 
(Katyayana, guruvad guru-pufra iti yathd, 1.1.56.1; Bhdshya, 
1.133). 

PEACHERS Panini mentions the following classes of teach¬ 
ers: (1) Achdrya, (2) Pravaktd, (3) Srotriya, and (4) 

Adhydpaka (II.1.65). The Achdrya was of the highest status. 
By the particular religious ceremony of upanayana, he became 
achdrya (dchdrya-karana, 1.3.36), and the student his 
antevasi. This was expressed in the language as mdnavakam 
upanayate. The Atharvaveda puts it clearly thus: 'the 
achdrya by drawing the pupil within himself as in 
a womb, gives him a new birth’ ( achdrya upanaya- 
mano Brahmachdrinam krinute garbhamantah, XI.5.3). 
The close association of a teacher and his pupil is 
shown by the practice of naming the pupil after the 
achdrya. This is expressed by Panini in the sutra Achdr\o- 
pasarjanas-chdntevdsi (VI.2.36; VI.2.104), 'the antevasi is 
known after his teacher’, e.g. Apisala, Paniniya, the pupils be- 
longing to the schools of Apisali and Panini. Such founders 
of Schools distinguished as dchdryas, e.g. Acharya Sakatayana, 
Acharya Panini, represented the highest academic degree and 
distinction. 
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* ravakta : The pravaktd appears to be a teacher who 
was an exponent of the traditional sacred texts, or prokta lite¬ 
rature, under the general direction of an dchdrya . The three 
classes of teachers, pravaktri, srotriya and adhyapaka, in siitra 
II. 1.65, seem to be mentioned in the order of their precedence 
in the educational system. 

Srotriya : Panini defines a srotriya teacher as one who 
could recite the Chhandas or Veda {Srotriyams-chhando y dhite> 
V.2.84). He specialized in committing to memory the Vedic 
texts in the various forms of recitations ( pdtha ), as samhita, 
pada y kraina, etc. The literary apparatus for conserving the 
Vedic texts without change of a syllable or accent had been per¬ 
fected several centuries before Panini, who mentions students 
called kramaka , who specilized in memorising the kraina text 
(IV.2.61), and padaka, the pada text of the Vedas. Teachers 
who instructed such pupils were themselves named after the 
mode of recitation they had mastered {tad-veda) , e.g. kramaka , 
padaka , 'knowers of the kraina and pada texts/ 

Adhyapaka : The adhyapaka (II.1.65) seems to have 
been a teacher entrusted with the teaching of secular and scien¬ 
tific treatises, whose later designation upadhydya is often men¬ 
tioned in the Mahdbhdshya. 

D1SAPPROV ED PUPILS — Several terms express the censure 
attaching to students who misused their privileges or contra¬ 
vened the rules proper for them, e.g. tJrtha-dhvdiiksha, tirtha - 
kdka, ‘fickle as a crow* in changing his teachers and schools too 
frequently (II.1.41 with Bhdshya 1.391, yo gurukuldni gated 
na chiram tishthati sa uchyatc tlrtha-kdka iti ) ; kJoatv-drudha , ‘a 
pupil who takes to the luxury of a householder by sleeping on 
a cot’, {Khati d kshepe , II. 1.26). 

In sutra VI. 2. 69 (Gotrdntevasi-mdi, Tva-Brdhmanesh} 
kshepe) Panini refers to both junior {mdnava) and senior 
(antevdsi) students who joined their schools under motives 
deserving of censure, e.g. bhikshd-mdnaia , 'a novice attracted 
to the school for its benefit of free boarding ( bhikshdm lap- 
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ijamiti mdnavo bhavati , Kdsikd). The Vdlmiki Rama - 
yana refers to the mdnavas of the Katha-Kalapa Schools as run¬ 
ning after delicacies of food ( svddu-kamdh ) given to laziness 
( alasdh ), and avoiding due service to the teacher under pre¬ 
text of study ( Ayodhyakanda , 32.18). As instances of elder ¬ 
ly students joining the teacher with such malafide motives, 
Patanjali cites kambala-Chdrdyaniyah , pupils joining the 
school of Char ay an a with an eye on its blankets; odana-Pdnini- 
yah, pupils joining the school of Panini for its worldly ad¬ 
vantages, such as provision of rice; ghrita-Randhiydh , pupils 
joining the school of Raudhi for its provision of butter ( Bhd - 
shya 1.1.73; 1.190). To these examples, the Kdsikd adds a 
worse case, e.g. kumdrl-Ddkshdfp, pupils joining the school 
of Daksha for its access to girls (as co-students). 

In the above examples Chdrdyana is cited by Kautilya as 
an ancient author of Arthasdstra y and may be identified with 
the great minister of king Prasenajit of Kosala. Similarly 
Raudhi was a junior contemporary of Panini himself, as shown 
by the example PdninJya-Raudb/ydh, in which the names are 
cited in a chronological order ( Kdsikd , VI.2.36; also Bhdshya , 
IV.1.79; 11.233). ' V ' : 

NAMING OF STUDENTS—Students derived their names 
from three factors, viz . ( 1) name of the subject, or treatise of 
study ( tadadhite) ; (2) name of the Vedic School ( charana) 
to which they belonged; and (3) name of the teacher under 
whom they were studying, or whose works they studied. 

As examples of (1) Panini mentions ydjnika (IV.3.129) 
and vaiydkarana (VI.3.7), 'students of the sacrificial ritual and 
grammar’ respectively. Amongst other students taking up 
special courses, Panini refers to students of Kratu or Soma 
sacrifices (IV.2.60), e.g. Agnishto/nika, Vdjap?yika (Kdsikd); 
and to students specialising in the Annbrdhmana literature and 
thence called Anubrdhmanl (1V.2.62); and others devoted to 
Vedic recitation such as Kramakdh , Padakdh mentioned above 
(IV.2.61). 
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the special seasonal courses 
which they were pursuing. For example, the books that were 
taken up for study in the Vasanta (spring) season were also 
known as Vasanta, and the student who was reading that trea¬ 
tise or course at the assigned time was classed as Vasantika 
(Vasantadibhyasb-thak, IV. 2. 63, vasanta-sabacharito’yam 
grantho vasantas-tam adhite) . We learn from the Smritis 
that the vasanta session in colleges was inaugurated on the 
Vasanta-panchami day in the month of Magha, and the course 
mainly consisted of Vedanga texts (M aim, IV.98). Courses 
were similarly offered for the other seasons like Varshd, Sarad, 
Hemanta and Sisira, and the students of these short term courses 
were then called Vdrshika, Saradika, Haiinantika and Saisirika 
(Gana-patha to IV.2.63). These seem to be planned on the 
lines of modern Summer schools. 

NAMING OF VEDIC STUDENTS— Students were called after 
the names of the Chhandas works then studied in the different 
recensions or Sdkfjds, in the Vedic schools {charanas). Accord¬ 
ing to Panini the names of Chhandas works and the Brahmana 
texts attached to each Sakha were not used as current except 
with reference to the students or persons learned in them 
( Chhando-Brahmandni cha tadvishayani, IV.2.66, under the 
context Tad adhite fadveda). The grammatical form under¬ 
goes a double process. For example, the original teacher 
( pratyaksha-kari, IV.3.104.I) Katha was the promulgator of a 
Chhandasa Sakha text. The relationship between Katha and his 
work was first expressed by a suffix taught under Ter a proktam 
(IV.3.101). To the word thus formed was added a second 
suffix to denote a student studying that text. In 
practice the second affix denoting the student was elided 
( Proktdl-luk, IV. 2 . 64), with the result that the name of the 
Sakha and the name of the Brahmana work always pointed to 
the students studying them. This position is emphasized by 
the fact that the names of Vedic texts could not be used alone 
except in relation to their students, e.g. Kathdh, the students 
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%£^fhe Katha Sakha, promulgated ( prokta ) by the teacher 
Katha ( Kathena proktam adhiyate) . The word Katha which 
ordinarily should have been the name of the book was reserved 
to denote the entire body of those students and teachers who 
devoted themselves to its study ( adhiyana) and attained pro¬ 
ficiency therein (tad-veda) . The Kathas stood for a real 
school. The same principle of naming held good for hundreds 
of other Vedic Sdkhds or Samhitas and Brahmanas, which had 
then become established for long not merely as books, but as 
institutions with a fellowship of teachers and pupils devoted 
to their study. This is the main purport of the important 
siitra Chhando-Brdhmandni cha tadvishaydni . The text of a 
Vedic Sakha would grow into a living institution and spread 
into offshoots claiming numerous teachers and students within 
its fold. The original teacher was the nucleus round 
whom there grew up an appropriate literature of exposition 
like the Brahmanas, to which contributions were made by 
teachers and pupils of successive generations, expanding their 
literary heritage. The Charana began as an educational insti¬ 
tution following a particular Sdk/jd text; in course of time \i 
developed its full literature comprising Brdhmana, Aranyaka 
and Upanishad texts, Kafpa or Sr ant a Sutras (cf. Pnrdna-prok- 
teshu Brahmana-Kalpeshu, IV.3.105), and later on even its 
Dharfnasil.tra to which Panini refers in the siitra Charanebhyo 
Dharmavat (IV.2.46). This represented its normal evolution, 
but there were many subsidiary schools confined to one or 
more classes of texts, and justifying their activity by even a 
Sutra text {siitra-charana) . A good number of the names of 
these Vedic schools, or, which is the same thing, of their stu¬ 
dents, are preserved in the Ashtddhyayi, constituting a rich 
record of the Vedic literature existing before Panini, which will 
be noticed later. 

Under the third category were scholars studying the 
newly discovered scientific treatises, and thus known after 
the names of the teachers who had composed them (IV.2.64). 
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dimple, Sakatayana and Apisali were two great Acharyas 
who lived before Panini. They were the founders of different 
grammatical systems named after them, e.g. Apisala, the work 
of Apisali, whose students also were called Apisalas. Although 
the mode of indicating the students of such secular works, was 
grammatically identical with that for the students of Chhandas 
works, the fact is that such names as Sakatayanlya and 
Paninlya, as applied to a student, indicated his allegiance to 
one particular study, rather than to a broad literature such as 
that of a Vedic school. From the point of view of educational 
organisation the Charanas were the larger schools promoting 
the study of the entire Vedic literature and based on a fellow¬ 
ship of teachers and pupils, as distinguished from the more 
restricted grammatical schools confined to the study of a 
particular treatise or branch of learning and functioning in¬ 
dependently of the Charanas. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN —Both Panini and Patanjali 
refer to women admitted to Vedic study in the Charanas. 
The term jdti in sutra IV. 1.63 ( Jater-astri-vishayad-ayo- 
pad hat ) includes the female members of gotras and charanas 
{go tram cha charandni cha, Bhashya 11.225). Thus a woman 
student of the Katha school was called Kathi, and of the 
Rigvedic Bahvricha school Bahvrichi. It appears that the 
three principles of naming the male students applied equally 
to the female students also. For example, Katyayana and 
Patanjali refer to Brahmana women students studying the 
grammatical system of Apisali and thence called Apisali 
Brahmani {Piirvasii tra nirdeso vapi'salam adhita iti , IV. 1.14, 
var. 3). Katyayana here refers to a rule of a previous writer, 
in all probability Apisali himself. Similarly Paninlya Brah- 
manl {Kdsikd on 1V.2.64) Female students were also admitted 
to the study of MImariisa, e.K Kdsakritsni, a female student 
studying the Mimarhsa work of Kasakritsm, son of Kasakritsna 
{Bhashya, 11.206). Panini refers to female students as 
Chhatri and their hostels chhatri-sdld (VI.2.86). The wife 
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acharya is referred to as achdrydni (IV.1.49), but 
acharya was the title of female teachers corresponding in status 
to an acharya (counter-example in the Kdsikd ). Patanjali 
/ refers to the female teacher Audameghya and her pupils 
(IV.1.78; 11.230). The term Kathi-vrinddrikd, the foremost 
female student of the Katha Sakha, points to the success of 
women as students of Vedic schools. Patanjali refers to a 
female student as adhyetri and a female novice as manavikd 
(IV.193; 11.249). 

SCHOOL REGULATIONS —The antevdsi was to lead the 
life of a regular Brahmacharl in the house of his teacher. Spe¬ 
cial hostels for female students had also come into existence 
( chhdtri-sdld ). 

Panini refers to the working days of the school as adhydya 
(III.3.122; adhiyate ’ sminn-ityadhydyah, Kdsikd). On this 
etymology was based the opposite word anadhydya denoting 
holidays, about which elaborate instructions are given in the 
Grihya-sutras. These rules are anticipated in Panini’s sutra, 
Adhyayiny-adesa-kdlat (IV.4.71), showing that study was to 
be suspended outside its time and place. It is significant that 
Panini should have found it necessary to mention students 
contravening the proper rules by carrying on their stud)' in 
unapproved places, on which the Kasikd cites sntdsdnika, 
chdtuspathika, 'one who reads in a cremation-ground or a 
market-place’, and on non-working days, e.g. chdturdasika, 
dmdvdsyika , i.e. studying on Chaturdasi and Amdvasyd days 
which were se apart for religious purposes like the Darsa- 
Paurnamdsa .md not for study (Kdsikd on IV.4.71). The 
opprobrium implied in these terms lasted only for the time 
being. . 

Students belonging to the same school were called sabrah- 
inachdrins (Charane Brahmachdrini, VI.3.86), and those 
studying under a common teacher satirthya (Samdnatirtbe 
vast, IV.4.107 and VI.3.87, Tirthe ye; Kdsikd, samdnopadhya- 

ya )• 
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In schools following varied curricula, some kind of 
grouping in the form of classes was inevitable. This group¬ 
ing was of two kinds: firstly, grouping of such students as 
were studying the same subjects, and secondly forming bigger 
congregations of such different groups occasionally for :ome 
common purpose, provided their subjects of study were allied 
(Adhyayanato’ viprakrishtdkhydnam, II.4.5). For example, 
Panini mentions students of the Krama-pdtha forming the class 
Kramakdh , and of the Pada-patha Padakah (Kramadibhyo 
vun, IV.2.61). Instruction in Pada -recitation immediately 
preceded that of Krama-. The two classes functioned sepa¬ 
rately in the school-routine, but on special occasions were 
grouped as a joint class called Padaka-Kramakam, a compound 
name in singular number. For a common social pro¬ 
gramme like feasting, the teacher would direct the two allied 
classes to go together, e.g. Padaka-Kramakam gachchhtu, i.e. 
'Let the Padaka and Kratnaka students go’. The Kdsikd cites 
Kramaka-Vdrttikam, showing that after completing the Krama 
recitation of the Veda, the students took up Vritti or gram¬ 
matical lessons. Pataiijali also states that in his time the cus¬ 
tom was for students to be trained first in Vedic recitation; 
the study of grammar therefore must have followed. 
GRADATION OF COURSES— The grouping of classes as 
shown above points to a system of planned courses. The vari¬ 
ous categories of students like manava (the novice), aiifei'dsi 
(the full-fledged Brahmacharl) , and charaka (the advanced 
visiting scholar, IV.3.107) and of teachers like adhyapaka, 
pravaktd and dcharya, point to different stages in the academic 
career. 

Panini has noticed the linguistic forms indicative of stages 
in academic progress. The stages of ecular studies were ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the particular treatise studied ( Granthd - 
natadhike cha, VI. 3.79), e.g. 'studies the science of astrology 
upto the chapters Kali and M uhurta, sakalam, samuhurtam 
jyantisham adhite; or reads grammar upto the treatise called 
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Saiigraha (sasamgraham vyakaranam adhite, Kasika). The 
completion ot a course is indicated by the term anta-vachana 
(II. 1.6), i.e. study upto its concluding chapter, for which 
older examples were, sagni adhite, 'he completes his studies 
upto the text called Agni (Books V-IX of the Sat a pat ha Brdh- 
mana dealing with the Fire ritual); or seshti-pasu-bandhain, 
upto the text called Ishti (Books I-II of the Satapatha dealing 
with the Ishtis or New and Full-Moon sacrifices), and Pasn- 
bandha (Books III-V of the Satapatha, dealing with the Soma 
sacrifices). Completion of a particular topic of study was 
called vritta (VII.2.26, Neradhyayane vrittam ); e.g., in reply 
to the question 'How much has Devadatta read?’, it was stated: 
Vritto guno Devadattcua, Vrittaiii pdrdyanam Devadattena, 
'Devadatta has finished the study of the topic called guna (i.e. 
strengthening of vowels in grammatical formations); or pdrd- 
yana (Vedic recitations). Two linguistic forms were current 
to indicate the progress of studies, either by topics or the pres¬ 
cribed books completed. 

As already stated (IV.2.63), the syllabus for the year was 
divided according to the seasons. A particular course of 
study was prescribed for each season, and the studies associated 
with each were named after it, e.g. Vasanta, 'Spring Lectures’, 
Grishina, Summer School’, Varshd, 'Monsoon Lectures’, Sarad, 
'Autumn Lectures’, etc. 

The system of short term courses involving a study of 
special topics or parts of a subject was also in vogue, as implied 
in the expression Tadasya brahtnacharyam (V.1.94) . It re¬ 
gulates the names of students according'to the period for 
which they had got themselves admitted e.g. mdsika Brahma - 
chart, a student for a month; similarly ardha-mdsika, a stu¬ 
dent for half a month, and hhvatsarika, a student for one 
year (Kasika). Katyayana mentions mahdndmnika stu¬ 
dents, those who restricted themselves to the study of mahd- 
ndmni verses (Mabdndmnyo udma rcho vratam tdsdin char - 
yate, Bhdshya 11.360); similarly adityavratika, a student of 
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Adityavrata. The Gobhila Grihyasufra refers to these special 
vows of studentship (III. 1.28; III.2.1-9). The Mahdnamni 
vow was alternatively called Sakvari vrata. According to the 
Rauruki Brahmana, the Mahdnamni verse was regarded as the 
highest religious study aimed at by students in that ancient sys¬ 


tem. The mothers wished their new-born babes: 'O dar¬ 
lings, may ye complete the vow to master the Sakvari verses!’ 1 


The completing of study was called samapana ( Santa- 
panat-sapurvapadat, V. 1.112), e.g. chhandah-samapaniya, 
vyakarana-satnapaniya, studentship with the avowed object 
(prayojana) of mastering prosody or grammar. 

PEDAGOGY —The teacher expounding a subject was called 
dkhyatd. Tution in the prescribed religious manner was vpa- 
yoga ( niyama-purvakam vidya-grahanam , Kdsikd on 1.4.29). 
According to the commentator learning of secular 
subjects as dramatic art did not come under the category of 
upayoga, e.g. takes instruction about drama from an actor’ 
(natasya srinoti) . The teacher in his capacity of expounding 
to his pupil the religious texts of svadhyaya was called pra- 
vachaniya (III.4.68, pravachaniyo guruh svd■!hydyasya ). 
This term was also applied to the subject expounded as prava¬ 
chaniyo gurtind svadhyayah. This has reference to the teacher 
mentioned by Panini as pravaktd (11.1.65). Panini refers to 
another class of teachers called anitchdna (III.2.109), who ac¬ 
cording to Bodhayana discoursed on the Vedangas ( ahgddhyd - 
yi anncbdnah, Bodhayana Grihyamtra, 1.4). 

Preparations for study with a teacher were called anu- 
pravachaniya (V.1.111). A teacher was respectfully ap¬ 
proached ( adhishta ) by the father or guardian with request 
to undertake the instruction of his ward: l pray that you 
be pleased to admit tins tender youth to your instruction’ 
(adhichchhamo bha an tarn mdnavakam bhavdn upanayct, 
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Kdsikd on III. 3. 161). 'The teacher was named after the 
period of his instruction {tain adhishtah, V. 1. 80), e.g. indsiko 
adhyapakafp, 'teacher for a month’ ( mdsam adhishtah satkritya 
vydp dr it ah ). 

The life of the student was subjected to rigorous discip¬ 
line. The difficulty of study is referred to in such expressions 
as hash to’ gnih, kashtaih vydkarnam, tatopi kashtatardni 
sdmdni, 'hard to master is the Fire ritual ( Satapaiba, Bits. 
VI-IX); so is Grammar; but still more difficult are the Sam an 
songs’ {Kdsikd, VII. 2- 22). 

It is interesting to read in the Ashtadhyayl about teachers 
who were strict relentless disciplinarians {darunddhyapaka, 
ghoradhydpaka). As against them were teachers described as 
perfect {kdshthddhydpaka) and good {svadhyapaka) {Piijandt 
pujitam anuddttam kashthadibhyah, VIII. 1.67). Retired 
teachers were called prdchdrya and Old Boys prdntevdsl 
{Bhdshya, II.2.18; 1.416). 

PARAYANA {VEDIC RECITATION)— The method of 
study varied with the nature of its subject. Vedic texts had 
to be learnt by repetition; the master of such texts was called 
a Srotriya (V.2.84). Recitation of Vedic texts without 
attending to meaning was called pdrdyana; one engaged in 
such study was called pdrayanika {pdrdyanam vartayati, 
V.1.72). Students gifted with strong memory so as to learn 
the text by Jlieart without effort {akrichchhra) were indicated 
by such expressions as adhlyan pdrayanam, 'facile in recita¬ 
tion’, dharayan Upanishadam, 'memorising the Upanishad’ 
{ln-dhdryoh satrakrichchhrini, III.2.130). 

There are several sdtras relating to details about recitation. 
Firstly, there is provision to indicate the number of re¬ 
petitions {adhyayana) required to memorise the text (V.1.J8), 
e.g. panchaka adhyayana, reciting {dvritti) a text five times, 
repeating its words five times {Paiicha vara), and 
in five ways (paiicha rupa, Kdsikd); similarly sap taka, 
ashtaka, navaka referring to higher numbers. Second- 
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ly, there were appropriate phrases to express faults in recita¬ 
tion, by way of an individual word pronounced wrongly (pa- 
dam mitbyd kdrayate) , or accents in a faulty manner (svardcli 
dusbtam ), and repeating the mistakes ( asakrit uchchdrayati; 
Mithyopapaddt krino’ bhydse, 1.3.71). Finally, students were 
tested with reference to the number of mistakes committed in 
recitation (Karmddbyayane vrittam y IV.4.63-64), aiJtdnyika, 
i»e. one who at the time of examination ( patikshd-kdle ) com¬ 
mits one mistake ( Kdsikd ); similarly dvaiyanyika , traiyanyika, 
and so on up to ten. The Sanskrit words for numerals up to 
ten consist of two syllables. But Panini also teaches the 
manner of indicating the lapses when the numeral is of more 
than two syllables ( bahvach , IV.4.64), e.g. dvddasdnyika , tra- 
yodisdnyika, chaturdasdnyika, one with 12, 13, or 14 mistakes 
in recitation. This method of oral teaching and committing 


texts to memory has amply justified itself by the conservation 
and transmission of India’s sacred learning through the ages 
before it was stored up by writing in manuscripts. 1 He secret 
of success of this oral tradition ( sruti ) lies in the faith that 
sacred words by themselves have a v^ie and should be trea¬ 
sured up in memory as abiding stores of knowledge. 

Strict regulations characterised the pdrdyana of Vedic 
texts by pdtdyanika students observing the vow ( pdrayanam 
vartayati, V.1.72). Naturally a particular mode of recitation 
was selected at one time, such as sa mbit a-pdrdyana (ntrbhu)a ), 
pada- pdrdyana (pratrinna ) and krama pdrdyana. Each 
school had carefully computed the extent of its Vedic text 
for the purpose of pdrdyana; the Char a navyii ha-{n i risis bt a of 
Safin aka states the pdrdyana text of Rigveda to comprise 
10,580 verses (1.10). 

The student commented the pa.dyana with a formal 

i c .,-ilv.d in the Grthva <x-xts of Bodhayana and 
ceremony describcu m • 

Others. He slept on a platform (sthandila) as part of his vow, 
for which he was marked as •sthandila (St hand ila c h- chhayi f,ni 

vra f e XV.2.U)- He also observed the vow of silence during 
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par ay ana , being then known as vdchamyama {vac hi yamo 
vrate y III.2.40). He was also to restrain himself in the matter 
of food, eating sparingly and taking only water, milk or fruits 


according to his physical endurance, e.g. if he took only milk 
he was spoken of as payo vratayati (III. 1.21), 'observes the 
vow by living only on milk’. Besides the above regulations 
Mahidasa hints at the fact that students often undertook re¬ 
peated courses of pdrdyana recitation, and the Kdsikd mentions 
dvaipdrdyanikah as an illustration (IV.1.88). Pdrdyana could 
also be observed in later life. 

INTELLECTUAL APPROACH— This mechanical method 
of learning by rote gives only a limited picture of the educa¬ 
tional system. Yaska sounds a note of protest against too 
much emphasis being laid on mere memorising of words as 
means of learning, and Patanjali compares it to dry fuel 
thrown in a place where there is no fire to ignite it 1 ( Bhdshya 
1.2.). Panini’s own work the AshtddhyayJ was the result of 
much hard and scientific thinking applied to the study of 
words and their significance by analytical methods. The 
Nirukta of Yaska and the grammatical works of Sakatayana 
and Apisali were similar products of the scientific mind. The 
original treatises produced as a result of creative intellectual 
activity are distinguished by Panini as upajndfa and as being 
different from the commentaries or expositions {vydkhydna) of 
older texts. 


Panini uses a number of terms to indicate the various 
methods employed in learning and education, e.g. extempore 
composition at the spur of the moment ( prakathana y 1.3.32); 
illuminating interpretation {bhdiana y 1.3.47); true exposition 
of knowledge (root vad in the sense of jndna y 1.3.47, sarnyag - 
avahodha)\ presentation of divergent opinions ( vimati, 1.3.47, 
vipra!dpa y 1.3.50); enunciation of one’s doctrines (pratisra- 
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vana, VIII.2.99; or pratijnana , e.g. nityaih sabdarh samgirate, 
'he affirms that word is eternal’, 1.3.52) ; seeking after know¬ 
ledge ( jijndsate, 1.3.57). All these terms are indicative of 
vada (debate) and vivada (discussion) as a method of learning 
and approach to truth. This method of education is amply 
testified to in the Upanishads and also in Buddhist literature. 
Again, Panini also refers to judges at the time of disputations 
(• madhye-kritya, 1.4.76), silencing of an opponent {nivachane- 
kritya, 1.4.76) and restraining him by exposing his views 
( nignhya anuyoga, VIII.2.94), the words nigraha and anuyoga 
being regular terms of Nyaya dialectics. Forms of language 
to arrive at the truth by the process of reasoning ( vicharya - 
mdndndm, VIII.2.97; pramdnena vastn-parikshanam, Kdsikd), 
and firmly establishing one’s own position ( jndnain, prame- 
ya-nischayah, 1.3.36) are also referred to. The person who 
came out triumphant in the debate was the recipient of high 
honours ( sammdnana , 1.3.36), and he was from that time re¬ 
garded as the leading exponent of that subject or school. As 
an example the Chdndravritti mentions Panini himself as 
leading in the science of grammar ( nay ate 1’dninir-vydkaranc , 
1.4.82). Knowledge transmitted from teacher to pupil bene¬ 
fited by its expansion ( tdyana , 1.3.38) in the process. We 
know how the treatise of Panini himself was enriched by his 
brilliant successors Katyayana and Patanjali. Sometimes it so 
happened that founders of schools became known not so much 
by their own works as by those of their pupils or followers 
shedding lustre on them. Panini himself mentions the names 
of Kalapin and Vaisampayana as teachers of this type whose 
discourses were so fruitful that they gave rise to different 
schools of thought, all within the domain of the subject-matter 
of those discourses (Kaldpi-Vaikampayanantevadbhyaicha, 

IV 3 104- Dr. R. K- Mookerji, Ancient Hindu. Education as 
Revealed in the Works of Pan ini, Katyayana and Patanjali). 
CHAR AN A, THE VED1C SCHOOL — Charana represents the 
type of educational institution m which one particular reccn- 
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or Sakha of the Veda was studied by a group of pupils 
called after the original founder and organized as a corporate 
body (charana-sabdah sakhanimittikah purusheshu variate, 
Kdsika, II.4.3). The various branches of sacred literature were 
developed under the aegis of the Charana organization, viz. the 
Chhandas text which was originally enounced by a Risk/ , its 
Brahmana embodying the liturgical, religious, and philosophi¬ 
cal doctrines developed in relation to ya)na, and later on the 
Kalpa works dealing with systematised sacrificial ritual better 
known as Srautasutra. This elaboration of literary types had 
gone on in the Char anas prior to the time of Panini (cf. sutras 
TV.2.66; IV.3.105). In fact different Vedic Vakhas and Brah¬ 
mana works were considered such an integral constituent of 
a Charana that they were thought of only in terms of the 
students who studied them and who actually constituted the 
Charana. The Sdkhas no longer remained mere books, but 
developed into institutions comprising under their aegis such 
works as the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Srauta-sutras, etc. 
Panini speaks of a still wider basis, viz. the development of a 
new type of literature represented in the Dharmasiitras ( Cha - 
ranebhyo dharmavat , IV.2.46 ; Charartad-dharmamnayayoh, 
Vdr. Oil IV.3.126). This marked a further stage in the evo¬ 
lution of the Charana, and also marked its final phase, because 
at the time as Dharnia or Law was introduced in the curricula 
of a Charana many especialised branches of learning were com¬ 
ing into existence independently of and outside the organi¬ 
sation of the Vedic schools. The Nirukta of Yaska and the 
grammar of Panini are examples of this later development. 
It is not possible to trace their association with one particular 
\ edic school. In fact we owe to Patanjali the significant 
statement made with regard to the Ashtadhydyi that it was 
not attached to any particular Vedic school, but was claimed 
y all Vedic schools as their common study: 

rtf^4 1 (ok • 

(11.1.58; L400; VI.3.14;III.146). 
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were known to 
Panini, (1) academic, (2) social and (3) administrative. The 
first kind of Parishad was an academy of specialist scholars 
within the Charana whose function was to fix the Sakha text 
to be adopted by the Charana with special reference to its 
phonetical and grammatical points. Panini refers to the Cha- 
rana-Parishad in sutra IV.3.123 (Patradhvaryu-parishadas-cha) 
regulating the term pdrishada to denote something that 
appertained to a parishad (parishadafp id am ). The Acharya 
along with his academy (saparishatka acharya ) greeted the 
student on his first admission (wfTt fipft 3T Viwfyfa ^ffr- 
rp^rq- ^^rrft qafa, Gobhila Grihyasutra, III.4.28; 
Drdhyayana Grihya. III. 1.25). Charaka records full 

details of an academic Parishad (Vimanasthana, 

VIII.19-20). Patanjali mentions pdrishada as a work 
which was the product of a Vedic Charana (cf. Sarva-Veda- 
Pdrishadatn, quoted above). Its earlier variant in the 
Nirukta was Parshada which Yaska mentions as works com¬ 


posed in the Char anas (pada-prakritini sarva-charandndm pdr- 
shaddni, Nirukta, 1.17). Patanjali also gives the form par- 
shad a for Panini’s Pdrishada works of the Satyamugri and 
Ranayaniya schools of the Sdmai’cda (Bhdshya, 1.22). As 


Durgacharya explains, the Parshada works were the Prdfisdkhyas 
produced in the par shad (-—parishad) of each Charana, and 
dealing mainly with phonetical and grammatical topics. 

There were two other kinds of parisbads, viz. social and 
administrative. The term pdrishadya, for a member of a 
parishad (parishadam samavaiti, IV.4.44) indicates that the 
parishad was a social or a cultural club, something like a samdja. 
The third kind of Parishad was an administrative body, as in 
the expression parishadadvalo rdjd (V. 2.112), 'a king govern¬ 
ing with his council of ministers The term pdrishadya, one 
eligible (sadha) for membership of a parishad (Parishado nyah, 
IV.4.101) takes the parishad in the sense of an administrative 
body. The fact remains that originally the parishad began as 
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scholars inside the Vedic schools, which influenced 
and directed their literary activities and helped in the evolu¬ 
tion of those schools. 


WORKING OF A CHARANA —Panini throws light on the 
activities and constitution of Charanas with reference to the 
following points: 


(1) Name —As already pointed out, the name of a 
Charana was also the name of the students who constituted it. 
There were two stages in the formation of these names which 
may have represented actual stages in the evolution of a 
Charana . First came the founder Rishi who gave the Charana 
a text as its basis (IV.3.102). Next, the Vedic text attracted 
to the school students who sought its study. For example, 
Rishi Tittiri promulgated the Tail tiny a Sakha, of which the 
students were also called Taittiriyas (Tittirind proktam adhi- 
yate). Grammatically, the term Taittiriya in the sense of 
a text (Tena proktam , IV.3. 101-102) could not be used by 
itself; it needed another suffix to indicate its students (C/a- 
hando Brahmandm cha tad-vishaydni, IV.2.66), but this second 
suffix did not appear in the formation (Proktdl Ink, IV.2.64). 
In practice the word denoting the text did not differ in form 
from the word denoting its students. It is a curious phenomenon 
that in forming the names of Cbaranas, the first suffix denot¬ 
ing the text (prokta) was retained but lost its meaning, where¬ 
as the second suffix denoting the students and professors (adh- 
yetri-veditri) was dropped but retained its meaning. It may 
well be that Panini was here summarizing an actual position 
so as make theory and practice accord with each other. It 
was the case of an institution deriving its name from the 
founder, but later signifying the body of scholars and students 
who belonged to it. 

The names of the Charanas in the Ashtadhyayi and its 
Cana-pat ha are shown later. 

(2) Rise (XJdaya) and Expansion ( Pratishthd ) —A 
Charana was not necessarily bound to a place. For instance, 
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the Katha and Kalapa Charanas spread from village to village 
by their popularity, as Patanjali informs us (Grame . grdme 
Kathakam Kdldpakaiii cha prochyate, IV.3.101; 11.315). 
Panini mentions that the compound names of Charanas were 
used in singular when anuvdda, 'restatement’, was implied (Ann- 
vade Char an an din , II.4.3). The Kdsikd says that anuvdda is 
repetition of an already well-known fact ( pramdndntrdvagata - 
syarthasya sabdcna saihklrtana-indtram anuvddah) . Katya- 
yana explains that the linguistic forms intended by Panini 
anticipated only the roots sthd and in in past tense. For this 
Patanjali cites the forms udagat and pratyashthdt , referring 
to the rise ( udaya ) and expansion, ( Vratishthd ) of two Chara¬ 
nas jointly, like Katha-Kalapa, Katha-Kauthuma, Mauda- 
Paippalada (Bhdsbya, II.4.3; 1.474). A person who already 
knows the fact of the spread of these schools remarks in the 
course of conversation, 'The Katha-Kalapa Charanas have made 
such progress and have established themselves so well. This 
statement was of the nature of an anuvdda , i.e. restating what 
was already a known fact about the popularity of these two 
schools. The Vedic schools were expanding both geograpicallv 
and in their scholarly activities, or subjects of learning in¬ 
cluded within their fold, which is the background of the 
present sutra. 


(3) Anuvdda ( Literary Collaboration )—This term anu¬ 
vdda is different from the term discussed above. Ihe sutra 
Anorakannakdt (1.3.49) contemplates some kind of literary 
collaboration in the matter of recitation amongst different 
Vedic schools; e.g. anuvadatc Kathah Kdldpasya y annvadate 
Uaiidah Paippaladasya , i.e. the Katha school follows the 
method of the Kalapa school in recitation (yathd KaiJpo 
dhlydno vadati tathd Kathah , Kds/kd). The Katha and Kalapa 
we re related to the Krishna Yajurveda and the Mauda and Paip- 
palada to the Atharravcda . This example points to intellectual 
co-operation between different Charanas of the same Veda, 
panini names some Charanas as forming a collective unit, e.g . 
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ha-Kdldpdh, Katha -Ka u th u m ah, Kauthuma- Laugdkshdlp 
Mauda-Paippalddah (Kdrta-Katcjapddayascha, VI. 2 . 37). Such 
union of Charanas must have been due to their cultural affinity, 
or geographical proximity. 

(4) Enrolment — The Charanas were open to admission 
of students, which Panini mentions as tad aveta, 'gets admitted 
to it’ (V. 1.134), e.g. Kdthikdm avetah, 'has become a member 
of the Katha Char an a*, or as the Kdsikd explains it 'obtained 
the fellowship of the Katha school’ (Kathatvam prdpfah). 

The Katha Charana as a corporate body ( Charana - 
samuha ), was called Kdthaka, 'the corporation of the Katha 
scholars’ (Kathdndm samiihah , Charanebhyo dharmavat , 
IV.2.46). 


(5) Fellowship —Fellow students belonging to the same 
Charana as their alma mater were called sa-Brahmachdrins 
(Chanane Brahmachdrini , VI. 3 . 86) . Academic fellowship had 
a social significance. Yajnavalkya refers to the custom of 
entering the name of a person’s Charana in legal documents. 
Patanjali has the following query: ' Kim-sabrahmachdri tvam?\ 
'From which School are you?’, implying that a student was 
known by the school from which he graduated and also in as¬ 
sociation with other fellows of the same school. This query, he 
says, may be put in three possible ways: (1) Who were fellows 
of the same school? (he sabrahmacharinaip) ; (2) Whose fellow- 
student are you? ( keshdm sabrahmachdrt) ; (3) Who was your 
fellow-student? (kah sabrahmachdri tara, II.2.24; 1.425). 
These queries bring out the relative academic distinctions of 
students in life. 

(6) Women Students—Sutra IV.1.63 ( Jate-rastri - 
vishayad-ayopadhat) as interpreted by Patanjali shows that a 
woman could be a member of intellectual fellowships like 
Charanas which were socially assuming the status of jdti or 
caste ( Charana as jdti is admitted in gotram cha charanaih 
saha) . The term Katin, for instance, denoted a female 
member of the Katha school, an individual regarded as foremost 
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of her class being called Katha-vrinddrika, and another deserv¬ 
ing of special distinction as piijyamdna-Kathi (II.1.62). The 
term Katha-mdnini points to proud honour felt owing to 
academic lineage as a Kathi. Kathajdtiya and Kathadc'siya, 
understood in the light of Panini V.3.67 ( Ishadasamdptau etc.) 
were applied to those who were not full-fledged members 
of the Katha School, i.e. not endowed with the learning born 
of academic life therewith but belonging to the fellowship 
(jdti) or the region ( desa) of the Kathas. 

(7) Social Honour —Membership of a Char an a carried 
with it social honour and dignity, of which probably some 
were not slow to take advantage by assuming superior airs 
against other persons not possessing that distinction. Panini 
hints at this sense of pride in the term sldgha, e.g. Kdthikayd 
sldghate, 'he glorifies himself in vanity as a Katha.’ At times 
such vanity would result in the disparaging of others, which 
Panini refers to as atydkara, e.g. Kdthikayd atyakurute, 'being 
puffed up as a Katha he looks down upon others’, ( Gotra - 
charandch-chhldghdtydkdra-tadaveteshu, V.1.134). 

(8) Intellectual Ideal — The Char anas were the custodians 
of the cultural traditions created by generations of their stu¬ 
dents and teachers. These traditions were recorded in their 
literature built up through the ages. We have seen how 
Panini is acquainted with the various types of literature as the 
output of the Charanas, viz. (1) the Vedic Sakha texts, (2) 
Brahmana works, (3) Kalpa works, (4) the Dharma-sutras 
( Charanebhyo dharmavat, IV.2.46). With the development 
of the Dharina-siitra or legal literature there set in a process of 
gradual separation between the secular and scientific studies on 
the one hand and religious and ritualistic on the other. The 
Ashtadbydyi itself is an example of this process at work, which 
introduced new subjects of study besides those traditionally 
comprised within the Charanas. For instance, the parishads 
of the Vedic Charanas themselves took the lead in promoting 
such studies, as phonetics, linguistics, grammar, and the like. 
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which later on became independent of Vedic studies and were 
cultivated in their own schools. The Parshada work of each 
Vedic school concerned itself with linguistic and grammatical 
questions which gave scope to the rapid growth of these stu¬ 
dies. It is to be remembered that whereas an individual 
Char ana specialised in its own text or Sakha of the Veda, and 
developed its related Brahmana and Sutra, the different Char- 
anas of the same Veda possessed in common their Pari shad a work 
or Pratisakhya, conceived as belonging to all the offshoots or 
branches ( sak/jds ) of the same Vedic tree ( Sakhadibhyo yah', 
V.3.103; Sdkheva sakhyah) d 

(9) The Char ana as a Sangha —The Char anas were 
organized as autonomous bodies making their own rules and 
regulations as an expression of the democratic ideal in the 
sphere of learning and education and adopting the method and 
procedure of the Saiighas in their management. Panini cites 
the specific instance of the sangha of students studying the 
Vedic text of the teacher Sakala, and thence called Sakala or 
Sakalaka ( Sakalad-vd , IV.3.128; Sdkalena prokiam adhiyate 
Sdkaldh; teshdm sahghah). It is obvious that the Sakalas, as also 
other Charanas, possessed an individual entity for social, eco¬ 
nomic or organised life in particular. This is illustrated 
by the fact that the name Sakala was also applied to the legend 
(alika) and the emblem or heraldic symbol ( lakshana ) adopt¬ 
ed by the School on their reals and documents; the same word 
also denoted their separate settlement or campus ( ghosha )d 

1 tSTRtat S 5IWP I STTf’T 

MifViinf«tH i tfafTct fr# srrfrsnwr i 
2 Sutra IV.3.128 (&akalaJ-va) as interpreted in the light of IV.3.127 
(Srf/isjAi/ 1 / ka-lak haneshv-ah-yan-i darn an) ; cf. the examples in Kasika, 
i.h jla/j attkah, Sakalam lakshanam, 5 akalab ghoshah; similarly Sdkalakab 
(Cf. K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, (1924), 1.42). 
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Ch. V, Section 2. LEARNING 

AGENCIES OF LEARNING —The various agencies in the 
spread of learning comprised (1) teachers, (2) authors, (3) 
regular students, (4) travelling scholars ( charakas ), (3) 
educational institutions, (6) learned assemblies and con¬ 
ferences, (7) discourses, (8) expositions and (9) literature. 
The cumulative work of these agencies resulted in a nation¬ 
wide expansion of education and learning. 

IDEALS. The ideals of learning must have played an im¬ 
portant part in the moulding of educational activities. Both 
the teacher and the taught ( debar yan tevasinal : ) were inspired 
by the literary and cultural ideals of their age. We get from 
Panini a graphic picture of the types of literature then deve¬ 
loped, viz. Chhandas and Brahmana works, Vedanga literature 
like Kalpa and Vyakarana, secular works and poetry, dram¬ 
aturgical treatises and stories (IV.3. 110-111), gdthas and 
slokas (III.2.23). Students would prepare themselves for the 
study of one or other of these different classes of literature 
(tadadhite). In the sphere of teaching, there were different 
classes of teachers dealing with the several classes of literature, 
e.g. aebarya for the esoteric knowledge of the Veda, srotriya 
for recitation, pravaktd for prokfa literature, akhydtd impart¬ 
ing religious teaching, anficbdua for the Vedahgas, and adhyCt- 
paka carrying on general teaching work. But from .‘>e point 
of view of scholarly attainments a large number of specialists 
in each branch of learning were coming into existence. In 
fact from Panini’s account of specialist scholars we learn that 
each text or subject of knowledge was represented by the 
learned men who had mastered it ( tadveda , IV.2.^9). For ex¬ 
ample, there is mention of experts in the various Soma sacri¬ 
fices ( kratus ), named after the particular ritual which they 
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had mastered, as dgnishtomika, vdjapeyika (IV.2.60); the 
reciters of uktha and the various forms of orthoepic recitations 
of Chhandas texts, as the krama-pdtha and pada-patha (IV.2. 
61); exponents of the Brahmana and Anubrahamana works 
(IV.2.62). and Sutra works (IV.2.65) dealing with the seve¬ 
ral classes of scientific literature. The Vedanga literature was 
represented by its specialists, such as vaiydkarana, (gram¬ 
marians), (VI.3.7), nairuktika, (etymologists), and ydjnika, 
(experts in Kalpa or ritual) (IV.3.129). Patanjali’s elaborate 
list of works in the vdrttikas appended to sutra IV.2.60, shows 
the tendency towards specialization carried to extremes in his 
time, mention being made of experts in ornithology ( vdyasa - 
vidyd), bodily signs (aiiga-vidyd ), knowledge of cows (go- 
lakshana), horses (asva-lakshana ), military science ( kshattra - 
vidyd). Multiplication of works had advanced and each is 
spoken of in terms of its exponent. Even the story literature 
had its devotees, e.g. Ydvakritika (adept in the story of Yav- 
akrlta, (related in the Vanaparva, Chs. 133-38, A.B.O.R.I., 
XXI.282); Yayatika (proficient in the legend of Yayati, cf. 
examples on VI.2.103), Vasavadattika (well-versed in the 
romance of Vasavadatta), and Saunionot tarika (a special stu¬ 
dent of the romance of Sumananottra, related at length in Bud¬ 
dhist literature (Diet, of Pali Proper Names, 1.361). Panini 
himself refers to special works dealing with dkhydna material 
(VI.2.103). 

CHARAKA —The peripatetic scholar was called charaka, as 
distinct from the mdnava and antevasin who were attached to 
their schools (V. 1.1 1, Mdnava-charakdbbydrh khaii). Vai- 
sampayana was called a charaka, obviously on the basis of his 
literary activities from place to place; his pupils following in 
his footsteps were also known as charakas. The charakas were 
like post-graduate scholars who after finishing their studies 
sought higher knowledge by travelling. The expression 
c banka in charanta is applied in the fatakas to advanced stu¬ 
dents of the Takshasila university, who after reaching the end 
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olrffieir studies travelled to train themselves in the direct know¬ 
ledge of country observances ( Soil aka Jdtaka, V. 247). In 
the Bribad. Up. we find Bhujyu Lahyayani mentioning to 
Yajnavalkya his wanderings in the Madra country as a char aka 
(Madresbu ebarakab paryavrajama, III.3.1). Yuan Chwang 
mentions about Panini himself that he travelled widely in 
search of linguistic material, interrogating learned men in dif¬ 
ferent localities. 

AUTHORSHIP —Specialists justified themselves by creative 
activity in producing advanced literature. Panini makes men¬ 
tion of granfbas or works composed (IV.3.87; IV.3.116). 

He refers to the following classes of authors: (1) intm- 
trakdra, (2) padakdra, (3) siitrakdra, (4) gatbdkdra and (5) 
slokakdra (III.2.23). These terms point to the different types 
of literature and styles of composition which they represented. 

A writer cn grammar is named sabdakdra (III.2.23), or 
sdbdika (IV.4.34, sabdath karoti sabdiko vaiydkaranah) . The 
literature of commentaries ( vydkbydna , 1V.3.66) was also 
growing and was the work of learned men who were inspired 
to produce them by their mastery of the original works. The 
highest intellectual output of the age was, however, the work 
of master-minds and original thinkers like Apisali, Yaska, 
Sakatayana and Panini, who discovered and opened up new 
fields of knowledge. The literary efforts of these geniuses were 
aptly called npajnd, new knowledge promulgated, or ddya 
acbikbydsd, knowledge presented for the first time ( sntras II. 
4.21, Upajnopakramam tadddydcbikJjydsaydm; IV. 3.115; VI. 2. 
14). An indication of the great pains which these pioneers 
of learning took in order to enrich their subjects is give., by 
Patanjali when he speaks of Panini as niahahi ya/m-na s/itra/n 
prauayati sma, i.e. 'he planned and composed the ultras with 
strenuous effort'. Panini himself speaks of a perfect siitru as 
pratisb :dta, ’immersed’, i.e. emerging out of concentrated 
thought (VIII.3.90, siitram pratisbndtam). The simile ap¬ 
pears to be taken from the maturity attained by one who had 
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a snataka . He also refers to the linguistic forms ex¬ 
pressive of the devotion of an author to his work ( bhdsana , 
jnana, yatna) expressed by the root vad in the Atmanepada, as 
vadatc chdrvi Lokayatc, 'the CharvI teacher shows himself bril¬ 
liant in the exposition of the Lokayata doctrine/ 1.3.47). 

Panini mentions a type of literary activity called praka- 
thana (1.3.32), or extempore composition, e.g. gdthdh praku- 
rute (Kdsikd) . It appears that the gdthdkdra mentioned in 
sutra III.2.23 was a person who was expected to compose at the 
spur of the moment gdthd verses, generally of a eulogistic cha¬ 
racter. In the Pariplava dkhydna of the Satapatha Brdhmana 
the vindgdthiy also called vlndganagin is said to sing gdthd 
verses of his own composition ( svayani sainbhrita gdthd gd- 
yatiy S.B. XIII.4.3.5). The word gdthaka derived by Panini 
from the root gai, to sing (III. 1.146) seems to have been ori¬ 
ginally connected with a gdthd composer who sang the verses 
to the accompaniment of a lute. 

NAMING OF BOOKS —Panini enunciates two general prin¬ 
ciples for the naming of literary works: (1) after the name 
of the author ( Krite granthe , IV.3.116), e.g. V drarnchdh slo - 
kdhy the slokas composed by Vararuchi; and (2) after the name 
of the subject treated ( Adhikritya krite granthe y IV.3.87), 
e.g. Saubhadray 'story of Subhadra'; Gaurimitra, not explain¬ 
ed; Y ay at a y story of Yayati. These short stories were meant 
to popularise the great characters of ancient history. As 
examples of works named after subects, Panini mentions (1) 
Sisukrandiya ('a work based on the cry of the divine child 
Krishna at birth’); (2) Yamasabhtya (relating to the assembly 
of Yama’); (3) Indrajanamya ('relating to the birth of Indra’) 
(IV.3.88). 

Commentaries were named after the topics they expound¬ 
ed ( vyakhydtavya-ndmnahy IV.3.66), e.g. Supdrh vydkhydnah 
Saupah grant hah (a book on Nouns) ; similarly Taiha (verbs); 
Kdrta (verbal Nouns); Shdtvanatvikam (Cerebralisation); 
Ndtanatikaw (Accentuation). Panini cites examples of corn- 
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mentarial literature dealing with topics, both big and small; 
e.g. (1) kratus (IV.3.68) such as (a) Agnishtomika (dealing 
with Agnishtoma sacrifice), (b) Vdjapeyika (dealing with 
Vajapeya sacrifice), (c) Rajasuyika (dealing with Raj 
asuya sacrifice) ; (2) Yajnas (smaller sacrifices in the domestic 
fire, IV.3.68), such as (a) Pdkayajiiika, (b) Ndvayajnika; (3) 
Adhydyas (Chapters of Vedic works, IV.3.69) , such as (a) 
Vasishthika Adhydya (Vasishthasya vydkhydnah, commentary 
of the Seventh Mandala of the Rigveda), (b) Vaisvamitrika 
(Third Mandala) ; and (4) smaller works, like (i) Pauroddsika 
(relating to the explanation of the mantras used in the prepa¬ 
ration of puroddsa oblation); (ii) Pnroddsika (relating to 
the regulations for the preparation of puroddsa ) ; (iii) Cbban- 
dasya or Cbbandasa (a book on meters, IV. 3.71) ; (iv) Aistika 
(IV.3.72, on the household sacrifices) ; (v) Pdsuka (animal 
sacrifices) ; (vi) Cbatur-botrika (relating to the Chatur-hotp. 
service, performed by the four chief-priests); (vii) Pdiicba- 
hotrika (on the particular formula called pancha-hotri, in which 
five deities are named) ; (viii) Brdhmanika (commentary of a 
Brdbmana) ; (ix) Arcbika (of the Rik verses) ; (x) Pratba- 
viika (probably the Prathmarchika of the Sdmveda) ; (xi) 
Adhvarika (relating to the Adhvara or Soma-sacrifice); (xii) 
Paurascbaranika (relating to a preparatory rite as mentioned 
in the Satapatba Br.) ; (xiii) Ndmika (dealing with Nouns) 
and (xiv) Akhydtika (dealing with Verbs; IV.3.72). (xv) 
Argayana (•-- Rigayana-vydkbydna , explanatory of the recita¬ 
tion or study of the whole Rigveda , IV.3.73, cf. also Kdsihd on 
VI.2.151). This extensive literature of commentaries is men¬ 
tioned in the siitras, IV.3.68-72. Other explanatory works 
based on minor texts are cited in the Rig ayanadi gdna (IV.3 
73), such as Chhandomdna, CbhanJobhdsbd, Cbhandovicb-ti, 
Nydya, Punarukia, Vydkaraua , Nigama, Vdstuvidya , Angavi- 
dyd, Kshaftravidya, Utpdta, S ariivatsara, Mltbiirta, Nimitta, 
etc. (Cf. angavijjd, vaffbnvijjd, kbattavijjd in the Brahmajala- 
sutta, Dighamikaya, 1.21). 
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works had the peculiarity of being named after the 
number of their chapters ( adhyayas, V.1.58), c.g. Pcinini’s 

own work called Ashtaka ('Eight Chapters’). The Kdsika 
adds that the work of Kdsakritsm consisting of three adhyayas 
was called Trika ('Three Chapters’), and of Vyaghrapad Das- 
aka ('Ten Chapters’) (V.1.58). The students studying these 
texts were also designated as Ashtakah, Trikdh Dasakdh res¬ 
pectively (IV.2.65, Sutrdch-cha kopadhdt). A similar prin¬ 
ciple of naming operated in the case of two Brahmana work 
of 30 and 40 chapters (V.1.62), which, as Keith suggests, were 
the Kaushitakt and the Aitareya Brahmanas respectively (Rig- 
veda Brahmanas, Intro.). We know at least in the case of the 
Satapatha that the adhydya division was an important factor in 
the growth of its contents. The first nine books dealing with 
a complete exposition of the Haviryajna and Soma sacrifices 
(Books I-V also called Ishti-Pasubandha, cf. Kdsika on siitra 
II. 1.6) contained sixty adhyayas and were known as Shashti- 
patha ('Sixty Chapters’). With the addition of the last five 
books (X-XIV) consisting of forty Chapters the name Sata¬ 
patha was finally applied to the work. 

PLAN OF A TREATISE —A requisite of literary composition 
is its proper planning and presentation of subject-matter. 
This plan is called tantra-yukti. The work of Kautilya has 
thirty-two Tantra-yuktis; Charaka and Susruta also mention 
them, the former adding three more to the list. The ancient 
Tamil grammar, the Tolkappiyam, based on the tradition of the 
Aindra school, enumerates in its Porulatikaram section thirty- 
two principles of which twenty-two agree with those of Kau¬ 
tilya. The Mimamsakas with their flare for analysis have in¬ 
dicated the principles of a literary composition. Of these 
they have singled out saiirgati, inherent consistency or inter¬ 
nal order, and mail gala, benedictory opening. These Tantra- 
yuktis were also known to Panini. The first of these, viz. Adhi- 
kdra, treatment of the matter within the purview or scope of 
a work is referred to in the siitra Adhikritya kritc grantin' 
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.87), i.e. a work that is composed in accordance with the 
principle of adhikara, or sense of the relevant. Panini’s own 
work is model of Vidhana or the treatment of topics in their 
inherent order. Whitney supposed that the Ashtadhyayi 
lacked the logical order in the arrangement of its topics, but 
Barend Faddegon has shown that this assumption is not correct 
(Studies on Pdnini’s Grammar, 1936). Buiskool from his 

Study of the Tripadi Chapters (Tripadi, 1939) holds that 
Panini’s work was based on a system of thematical groups 
which are rationally classified and arranged. 1 

Other principles of treatment proper for scientific works 
are also indicated by Panini, e.g. (1) Hetvartha, the ground of 
a statement or proposition (as in 1.2.53); (2) Upadesa , the 
author’s own directions or instruction contained in his work 
(as in 1.3.2) ; (3) Apadcsa , citation of another’s opinion along 
with one’s own, for refutation (as in 1.2.51-52); (4) cross- 
reference of which there are so many in the Ashtadhyayi; (5) 
SaiiTsaya or Vipratishcdha, doubt arising from two equally 
forceful alternatives (1.4.2); (6) Vakyddbyabdra, supplying 
an ellipsis, mentioned in sutra VI. 1.139; (7) Anumata , cita¬ 
tion of the opinion of another for its acceptance, as in the case 
of the opinions of other grammarians quoted by Panini; (8) 
Atisaya-varnana , detailed description or over-loading with de¬ 
tails (as in Indriyam IndraMhgam Indra-drishtam Indra - 
srishtam liidra-jushtani Indra-dattam iti vd, V.2.93); (9) Nir~ 
vachana employing the derivative sense of a word, as in the case 
of mahdsariijndsp like Sarvandma, Avyaya; (10) Svasam)nd y use 
of one’s own technical terms as //, ghu f bha; (11) Pnrvapaksha 
and (12) TJttarapaksha , arguments for and against a proposition 
by which its truth may be ascertained (as n the Siitra-kiwd i, 
1.2.51-56); (13) Atidcsa , analogous application, (as in 1.2.57, 
Kdlopasarjane cha tidy am ) > and (14) alternative application, 
which appears in such words as id, anyatarasyam , nbbayathd , 


1 For a simple analysis of the plan of the work adopted by Panini, see 
Bdvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, pp. 20-22, 
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r nn, bahulam and vibhcisha in the Ashtadhyayi (cf. Pat> 
anjali for the rationale of these variant terms, II.l.58; 1.400). 
THEORY OF M AUG ALA— Mahgala means invocation or 
benediction with which a treatise is to be commenced. The 
invocation of the Divine was made to ensure the success of the 
undertaking. Panini, as one of the greatest authors has also 
commenced his work, the Ashtadhyayi, with a similar invoca¬ 
tion, indicated in his use of the word vriddhi at its beginning, 
though it meant an alteration in the order of the words which 
should have read Adaich vriddhih , and not Vriddhir-adaich 
(1.1.1). Patanjali raises this point and obviates the objection 
by invoking the practice of mahgala . He says that Panini as 
a mahgalika acharya , chose to begin his treatise with vriddhi, 
a word that ensures the growth of the work and the longevity 
of its readers ( Bhdshya , 1.40). Patanjali takes recourse to the 
same practice of mahgala to justify the use of vakara in sutra 
Bhiivddayo dhdtavah (1.3.1). He further extends it to the 
middle and end of a work ( mahgaladtni makgalamadhyani 
viahgaldntdni hi sdstrdni prathante, 1.3.1; 1.252). This seems 
to hold good in the case of the Ashtadhyayi , for it has been 
suggested that the sii/ra Siva-sam-arishtasya kare (IV.4.143) 
represents Panini’s use of mahgala also in the middle of his 
treatise. Only a few aphorisms later, sutra Tasmai hitam (V. 
1.5), a benedictory expression ('Good be to all concerned!’), 
seems to be deliberately used by Panini to name two of his 
most important chapters (fourth and fifth), viz. Taddhita , 
dealing with hundreds of grammatical formations ( vrittis ). 

Panini also uses the benedictory term udaya in the last but 
one sutra of the Ashtadhyayi . The use of udaya in place of 
shorter para points to his faith in the practice of mahgala 
(uddttaparasyeti vahtavya udaya- grahanam mahgaldrtham, 
Kdsikd, VIII.4.67). The word udaya of this sutra was taken 
by him from the Rik Pratisdkhya , which uses it as a synonym 
of para (cf. rikara ml aye , 11.32). It is impossible to agree 
with Skold who argu s that the sutra a a concluding Panini’s 
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great work, coining as it does after the mahgala-denotmg 
word udaya , is a later interpolation (Papers on Panini, p. 8). 
This assumption is not quite tenable considering that Katya- 
yana devotes four varttikas to it, and Patanjali also comments 
on them as authentic. Both of them conclude their works 
with the observation Bbagavatab Pdnineh siddham . Patanjali, 
in his comment on siddha, the first word of the opening vart- 
tika of Katyayana, makes that teacher also subscribe to the 
theory of mahgala (as a tndugalika dchdrya , Bhdsbya , 1.7). 

In the Parshada or Pratisakhya tradition of the Charanas 
Qm was pronounced at the commencement of svddhydya . 
Panini says that for this purpose it was to be uttered with a 
pluta accent ( Om-abbyaddne , VIII.2. 87). 

WRITING — Writing was known in the time of Panini and 
even earlier according to Goldstiicker who thinks that Vedic 
literature was available to Panini even in Mss. (Goldstiicker, 
Panini , pp. 11-47). Though teaching was oral in those days, 
and study from manuscripts was not encouraged on principle 
as the proper method of learning, Panini hints at the use of 
writing in several significant expressions. These are (1) 
grantha y (2) lipikara , a writer, (3) Yavandnl lipi, and (4) 
the marks of numerals imprinted on the ears of cattle to indi¬ 
cate their owners, as already shown (VI.3.115). 

(1) Lipikara (III.2.21) as well as its variant form libikara , 
denoted a writer. The term lipi with its variant was a stand¬ 
ing term for writing in the Maurya period and earlier. Dbam- 
malipiy with its alternative form dharmadipi , stands for the 
Edicts of Asoka engraved on rocks in the third century B,C= 
An engraver is there referred to as lipikara (M. R. E., II) 
Kautilya also knows the term: ‘A kin.; shall learn the It pi 
(alphabet) and sahkbydna (numbers, Arth . 1.5). He also 
refers to samjna-liph ‘Code Writing’ (Arfb., 1.12) use^; at the 
Espionage Institute. In the Behistun inscription we find dibi 
for engraved writing. Thus it is certain that lipi in the time 
of Panini meant writing and script. 
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marking of certain signs on the ears of cattle to indicate owner¬ 
ship. Among several signs thus branded ( sutra VI.3.115), 
the terms ashta and pancha stood for the written figures of 
the numerals 8 and 5 (Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 44). 

(3) Yavandni (IV. 1.49). Katyayana’s vdrttika mention¬ 
ing the lipi of the Yavanas (' Yavandl-lipydm ) is only an expla¬ 
nation of Panini’s use of the term Yavananl . It is unwarrant¬ 
ed to assume that he is supplying some new information not 
known to Panini. Such an assumption goes against the very 
style of Katyayana’s other vdrttikas on this sutra, designed to 
explain and not supplement the words of Panini’s rule, as hi - 
minty aranydni, yavdni. Yavandni as the name of a script 
occurs in the list of scripts in the Samavdydhga siitra (Santa- 
vdya XVIII) under the form Javandniyd (cf. also the same list 
in Pannavand sutra). Weber interpreted Yavandni as Greek 
writing (hid. St., 1V.89). Keith also hoids that Yavandni 
lipi meant 'Greek (Ionian) writing* (Hist, of Sans. Lit., p. 425 ). 

Goldstiicker and Spooner took Yavandni to refer to the 
Persian cuneiform writing which Keith refutes as highly im¬ 
probable since there is no evidence to show that the word Yai 
ana ever meant the Persians (J.R.A. S., 1915, p. 432). Darius 
(B. C. 521-B. C. 485) in his Old-Pcrsian Inscriptions refers to 
the country Yauva and to its inhabitants as Yaund (Behistun 
Inscription, names of the twenty-three provinces), which shows 
that the terms cannot be taken to mean Persia or the Persians. 
Most scholars agree in taking them as Ionia and Ionian Greeks. 
Asoka likewise uses in his inscriptions the word Yona for Yavana 
and not for the Persians. The suggestion that Yavandni was the 
name of the Armaic writing discovered in a stone inscription at 
Takshasila, likewise remains unsupported by any proof. 
Herodotus mentions a contingent of Indian soldiers in the army 
of Xerxes fighting in Greece and there were Greek colonists 
settled m Bact : ia even before Alexander. Thus Panini’s know¬ 
ledge of the word for Greek writing van be naturally understood 
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CLASSES OF LITERATURE —Panini classifies literature on 
the basis of the character of the creative effort producing it. 
This is indicated by the following terms: 

(1) Drishta (IV.2.7). Literature that is revealed or seen. 
Under this class he mentions the Suntans named after theii 
seers or Rishis, e.g. Kaleya (IV.2.8) and Vamadevya (IV.2.9). 

He also must have known the Sanihitds of the Rigveda 
and Yajvirveda, and their divisions like S iikta (V.2.59), Adhydya 
and Annvdka (V.2.60). 

(2) Prokta (IV. 3 . 101). Literature promulgated or 

enounced by Rishis, as founders of the different Vedic Char anas. 
Under this class were included the Chbandas works (1V.2.66), 
or Sakfjds, c.g. the Sakha works of the Taittirlvas (IV.3.102), 
Kathas (IV.3.107) and Kalapas (IV.3.108); and the older 
Brahmanas (IV.3.105). As pointed out above the Prokta 
works were connected with the teachers and students devoted 
to their study in the Char anas . This complete identity of the 
name of a Vedic text with that of its students held good for 
Sakha and Brahmana works only (IV.2.66). 1 or example, in 

the School of the Taittinyas, the original Sakha and its Brah¬ 
mana alone would be entitled to a name in accordance with 
the rule of tad-vhhayata , as Taittiriya Sakha and Tail tiny a 
Brahmana . But in course of time the Aranyaka and Upanishad 
portions were also developed as constituent parts of the Brd/W 
manas , and the name Taittiriya was applied to them also. 

A third kind of Prokta works developed in the Vedic schools 
was that of the Kalpas, or Srautasuira$ y classed as Vedahga 
works. Katyayana and Patanjali definitely state that the rule 
of tad-vhhayata did not apply to Kalpa works, but an excep¬ 
tion was made in the case of only two such Kalpa books, i i:,. 
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Rishis (IV.3.103). The schools of Kasyapa and Kausika were 
known as Kasyapinah and Kausikinah ( Kdsyapa-Kausika - 
grahanam cha Kalpe niyamdrtham, Vdr. 6 on IV.2.66). 

Another variety of Prokta literature mentioned by Panini 
consisted of two special kinds of sutra works, viz. (1) the 
Bhikshusutras of Parasarya and Karmanda, and (2) the Nata- 
sutras of Silalin and Krisasva (IV.3.110-11). It is surprising 
that the strict principle of tad-vishayata which applied to Vedic 
works should have been extended to these four works of later 
origin and secular character. The examples cited by Patanjali, 
Pdrdsarino bhikshavah, Saildlino natdh , show that these treatises 
were connected with their own schools with a succession of tea¬ 
chers and pupils ( adbyetri veditri ), like other orthodox sacred 
works. The Pdrdsara and Saildlaka Charanas were originally 
related to the Rigveda , but their activity later on centred 
round new subjects of study dealt with in their Bhikshusutras 
and Nafasutras. Probably the Natasutras of Silalin were the 
original sources of the material in Bharata’s Ndfyasdstra . The 
Vedic schools lent their authority to the secular subjects pro¬ 
moted by them, which were thus given the rank of Chhandas 
works ( Bhikshu-Nata-sutrayos-Chhandastvum , Kdsikd) , and 
the status of Vedic schools applied to them ( Atrdpi tad-visha - 
yata chetyanuvar fishy ate , Bhdshya , 11.286) . That Panini look¬ 
ed upon the dramaturgical works as dmndya of sacred authority 
associated with the Charanas , is borne out by the reference to 
Ndtya in sutra IV.3.129, (cf. nata sabdadapi dharmdmndya - 
yoreva bhavati , Kdsikd). The Bhikshusutra of Karmanda and 
the Natasiitra of Krisasva were no doubt the product of the 
Vedic Charanas (atrdpi tad-vishayatartham chbando-grahanam, 
Kdsikd , IV.3.111). It is not known to which Veda these latter 
belonged. 

(3) Upajnata (IV.3 115). Literature bringing to light 
new knowledge expounded for the first time ( ddya 
dchikhydsd, 11.4.21), came under this class, c.g. the works of 
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sttelrwiginal authors as Apisali, Panini, Vyadi and Kasakritsna 
(IV.3.115). Upajnata formed a special class under Prokta 
literature, since the grammatical treatises of Apisali, Panini, etc, 
are both regarded as Prokta and Upajnata (Paninind proktam , 
Pdninind upajmtam, both were Paniniyam) . This is just what 
should have been expected in the transitional period. Such texts 
combined certain features of the Chhandas Prokta works and 
other features of independent texts cultivated outside the 
Char anas. The most distinctive feature was the principle of 
individual authorship, which did not operate in the case of the 


Prokta class of Vedic texts, but was applied to Upajnata works 
being the exclusive fruit of the creative efforts of their authors. 
Special scientific treatises, mostly the Vedanga literature, were 
being written outside the Charanas, as a result of the intense in¬ 
tellectual activity on the part of their authors. The works of 
Yaska and Sakatayana, Audavraji and Panini were of this 
category and named after the first exponents (c.g. Pdnininopaj- 
ndtaih Paniniyam akdlakam vyakaranam, Kdsikd, IV.3.115). 

The school-denoting ( adhyctri-vcditri ) suffix was elided 
in this case also ( Proktd\-\uk ., IV.2.64). Thus both the treatise 
of Panini and its teachers and students were called Paniniya. 
Although in its effect on the formation of names of the text and 
its school there was no difference, but from the institutional point 
of view the difference was remarkable between the method of 
study as applied to the new works like those of Panini on the 
one hand and the traditional Char an a literature on the other. 
The followers of new sciences were not organized into the same 
sort of educational fraternity as in the case of the Sakha works. 
Moreover, the Panini) a treatise and the Panini ya students did 
not belong to one particular Charana, but Were connected with 
Vedic schools in general. 

Sutra 1V.2.65 states that the students of the new sdtra 
works were also named after the number of chapters in the texts 
studied by them, such as Ashtakdh, Dasakdh, Trikih. Thus all 
the Paniniyas to whichever Vedic school they belonged would 
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cajlbd Ashtakdb . 

As a sequel to intensive efforts at compilation and com¬ 
putation this special phase of naming texts had been evolved 
much earlier, as names like Satapafha, and Shashtipatha testify. 
Panini himself refers to two Brdbmana works with 30 and 40 
adhydyas, and on that account known as Traimsa (—Kattsbi - 
taki) and Cbdtvdrinisa (— Aitareya ) (V.1.62). 

(4) Krita (IV.3.87; IV.3.116). This class of literature 
comprised ordinary works, termed grantha, which were named 
after their subject-matter ( Adhikritya krite gran the, IV.3.87) 
or by an adjective derived from the author’s name ( Krite 
grant he, IV. 3.1 16). The rise of the sloka metre and with it the 
emergence of the classical poet (slokakara, III.2.23) rapidly 
brought into being a new type of kdvya and iiataka literature 
as a medium of literary effort, and these were put under the 
Krita class. For example, Saubhadra (a book based on the 
story of Subhadra) ; Yaydta (on the legend of Yayati) ; and 
V araruchab slokdb (a book of verses composed by Vararuchi), 
all later examples recorded in the Kdsikd. Panini himself cites 
Sisukrandiya, lndrajananiya (works relating to the birth of 
Krishna and Indra) as instances of Krita works. 

Krita is to be distinguished from Upajiidta in that the 
former referred to a book composed by a certain author; where¬ 
as the latter always had reference to a topic promulgated by a 
person. As Maxmuller puts it: 'A work which has only been 
taught and promulgated by a person, is not to be called his book 
{grantha), but bears its own title, such as "grammar”, or, what¬ 
ever else it may be, together with an adjective derived from the 
author’s name. Panini’s grammar, for instance, is not to be 
called Paniniyo grantbab, but Pdniniyam Vydkaranain, because 
it is a canonical work revealed to Panini, but not invented by 
him.” (Hist, of Skt. Literature, p. 361). 

(3) Vydkhydna (IV.3.66). Literature of Exposition anti 
Commentaries. It comprised miscellaneous works on religious 
and secular subjects. 1 hese were not to be reckoned as original 
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but were called for by the practical needs of interpreting 
and conserving Vedic texts, performance of rituals, and also to 
advance the knowledge embodied in the Vedangas, works of 
philosophy and miscellaneous subjects, such as astrology 
(Jyotisb ), divination ( Angavidya ), military science ( Kshafra - 
vidya ), etc. These included a vast and varied range of litera¬ 
ture, like the extensive works on Soma-Kratus and smaller hand¬ 
books on Puroddsa, explanations of special parts ( Adhydyas ) 
of the Rigveda, specialised grammatical works like Ndmika and 
Akhydtika (IV.3.72). The literature of Commentaries added 
to the volume and variety of Sanskrit literature by the contri¬ 
butions made to it by authors of different capacities, competent 
to deal with such scientific subjects as grammar and etymology, 
and others to treat such minor topics as portents ( utpdta , IY.3. 
73), and fortune-telling ( nimitta ), its text being called 
naimitta, (IV.3.73) and an interpreter of prognostics as 
naimittika, (IV.2.60). Panini refers to foretelling in sulra 
1.4.39 ( Rddhikshyor-yasya viprasnah). 


Works Known to Panini 

VEDIC TEXTS —The extent of Panini’s acquaintance with 
Vedic texts is known by (1) works mentioned by name, and 
(2) texts that provided him material for his Grammar. 
Thieme, tracing Panini's references to their original sources, 
has shown that Panini derived his grammatical material from 
the texts of the Rigveda, MaitrdyanJ Samhitd, Kathaka Samhitd, 
Taittiriya Samhitd and Atharvuvcda, probably also from the 
Samaveda. To these may also be added the Sakalya Pada-patha 
of the Rigveda which has supplied him with material for sritras 
1.1.16-18 (P. Thieme, Panini And The Veda, p. 63). Thieme 
further points out that some of the Vedic forms used by Panini 
cannot be traced to any extant Vedic works. Possibly they 
were derived from some text or Sakha of the Black Yajurveda 
which was known in his time but now lost to us (.£., p. 64). 
The Atharvaveda used by Panini is believed to he in its 
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lada recension (ib., p. 66). 

Goldstiicker held that Panini did not know the Atharva - 
veda (Panini, p. 108). According to Weber this view is not 
tenable, since Panini has actually utilised the material from this 
Veda (Thieme, ib., p. 73). Panini mentions Atharvanikas 
(students of Atharvan, VI.4.174), and includes the name 
Atharvan and Atharvana in the Vasantadi-gana (Bhdshya , 
11.320), on which Patanjali says that the Atharvanika students 
were studying an Ainnaya (i.e. Sakha) and a Dharrna ( i.e . 
Dharmasutra) of their own. 

Goldstiicker had taken the view that the VdjasaneyJ 
Samhitd and the Satapatha Brdhmana were also unknown to 
Panini. Thieme thinks that Panini did not gather any material 
from the White Yajurveda, but this should not mean that 
Panini’s grammar was anterior to the VdjasaneyJ Samhitd and 
the Sat a pat ha Brdhmana (Thieme, ib., p. 74; K. B. Pathak, 
A.B.O.R.I., IX.84). Panini refers to Vajasaneya and Vaja- 
saneyin in the Gana-pdtha Saunakddi (IV.3.106). 

TERMS INDICATIVE OF TEXTS —Panini has used in his 
sutras the following terms associated with certain texts: (1) 
Chhandas, (2) Mantra, (3) Rich, (4) Yajus , (5) Brdhmana, 
and (6) Nigama . Chhandas denoted the sacred literature, as 
distinguished from Bhdshd, the spoken language. Chhandas 
included both the Samhita and the Brahmana literature. The 
term Mantra had a more restricted scope, being applied to a 
sacred formula whether in verse (rich) or in prose (yajush ), as 
opposed to the Brdhmana. Thus the particular linguistic forms 
noted for Mantras do not occur in the Brahmanas. The term 
Rich stands in Panini for a Vedic stanza, as opposed to a for¬ 
mula in prose which was called Yajush . Brdhmana stands for 
the Brdhmana works, and a-mantra of siitra III. 1.3 5 also pointed 
to non-mantra literature or the Brahmanas. The word Nigama 
denoted linguistic and exegctical tradition as embodied in the 
Vedic literature. 

VEDIC SAKHAS —The Sakbas or different recensions, as we 
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seen, formed the basis upon which the Charanas or Vedic 
Schools were based. They were known also as Chbandas texts 
and as Amndya ( Bhdshya , II.319, Cbarandd dbarmamnayayoh ) . 
The Brdhmana works in addition to the Chbandas works formed 
the principal subjects of study in a Vedic Charana or School as 
stated in the sntra, Chbando-Brahmanani cha tad-vishaydni, 


(IV.2.66). 

RJGVEDA —The following Schools of the Rigvcda were known 
to Panini: 

(1) Sdkala. Panini knew the Pada-patba of the Rigvcda 
arranged by Sakalya ( 1 . 1 . 16 ). He also refers to students study¬ 
ing the Prokta work of Sakalya (Sakalad-va, IV.3.128). The 
Sakalas formed an important School of the Rigvcda. The pre¬ 
sent recension of the Rik Saiiihitd is that of the Sakalas, and be¬ 
longs specially to that branch of this School which bears the 
name of the Saisirlyas. The Rib Prdtisdkbya proclaims its affilia¬ 
tion to the Saisirlya Sakha in its introductory verses. Panini 
refers to the Saisirlyas in the Gana-pdtha to IV.2. 1 38. Accord¬ 
ing to Weber, tradition makes the Sakalas intimately connected 
with the Sunakas, and to Sauna ka in particular a number of 
accessory works of the Rigveda are attributed (Hist, of Ind. Lit. 
p. 33). Panini mentions the antevdsins of both these schools, 
Sakalas and Sunakas, under the compound word S ikala- 
Sunakah (Karta-Kaujapddi gana, VI.2.37), indicating their 
intimate relationship as offshoots of the same school. 

The Sakalas again in their development branched off into 
five divisions founded by the disciples of Sakalya, named as (1) 
Mudgala, (2) Galava, (3) Vatsya, (4) Sallya, and (3) 
Saisirlya. 

Panini refers to a Kratna-pafha in s/itra IV.2.61, which 
appears to implv the Kftnna-pdtba of the Rik-Sambitd traced 
to its author named Panchala Babhravya. A Babhravya is 
mentioned in sntra IV. 1.106 as belonging to the Kausika gotra. 
In the Gana-pdtha of Karta-Kaujapadi (VI.2.37) Babhravya’s 
students are referred to along with those of Saunaka as Snuaka 
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avdfp, evidently emptying that they were both followers 
of the same Sakha of the Rigveda. In the later text of the 
Matsya Parana (21.30) is recorded the tradition that Babhravya 
was the author of the Krama-pdtha, and also that he was the 
minister of King Brahmadatta of Dakshina-Panchala. 

(2) Bashkala. Another important recension of the Rig¬ 

veda was represented by the Bashkalas according to the Charana- 
Vyiiha (Weber, p. 32). This recension is not directly 

mentioned by Panini, but one of the disciples of Bashkala was 
Parasara who founded the Parasarl Sakha. Patanjali refers to 
a Kalpa work of this school, the students being known as 
Pdrd sara-kalpika (Bhdshya on IV.2.60). Panini had this Vedic 
School in mind when he mentioned the Bbiksu-siitras of Para- 
sarya developed as a special branch of study under the auspices of 
the Parasara Char ana, the followers of which, having embraced 
the ascetic life, were known as Parasarin Bhikhsus ( Pdrdsarinah 
bhikshavah, IV.3.110). It may be noted that the Parasarya 
School showed its originality in producing the Bhikshu-sutras as 
a class of Prokta literature, and not any Chhdndasa works for 
which they depended on the Bashkala School. 

(3) SilaJin . Panini mentions Silalin as the author of Nata- 
sutras, his students forming the Vedic School of Dancing 
designated as Saildlinah natdh (IV.3.110). The Sailalakas 
were originally a Rigvedic Charana with their own 
Brahmana, cited as the Saildlika Brdhmana in the Apastamba 
Srauta-Siitra (Keith, Apastamba and the Bahvricha Brahmana, 
J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 498). Katyayana also knows of the students 
of this Vedic school as Sa/ldldh (VI.4.144). Thus it will be 
seen that the students of dramaturgy were called Saildlinah 
while those of orthodox Vedic studies were known by the 
simpler name of Saildldh. The growth of a secular text like 
the Nata-siitra under the auspices of a Vedic School shows the 
scope that Vedic literature gave to new intellectual development 
not directly connected with religion. 

(4) Bahvricha . Panini mentions the Amndya and D harnid 
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Bahvricha School as Bahvrichya (IV.3.129), and refers 
to Bahvricha as the name of a Charaiia (Antargana-sutra, an- 
richo manave Bahvrichas-charanakhyaydm , V.4.154). That 
this school once enjoyed wide distribution, is shown by Patan- 
jali speaking in terms of the Bahvrichas while referring to the 
Rigveda recensions ( ckavimsatidhd Bdhvrichyam, 1.9). The 
Bahvrichas are referred to in the Satapatha Brahmana (XI.5.1. 
10 ) and quoted a dozen times in the Aspastamba Srauta Sutra. 
None of these citations can be traced to the two Rigveda Brah- 
manas known to us, viz. Aitareya and Kaushitaki, and Keith 
was led to observe that 'It is perfectly certain that he (Apast- 
amba) meant some definite work which he may have had before 
him and in all probability all his quotations come from it’ 
(Keith, Kgveda Brabmanas, p. 496). It is unfortunate that 
neither the Sarnhita, nor the Brahmana of this school has surviv¬ 
ed. According to Kumarila the Bahvrichas were governed by 
the Grihya-sutra of Vasishtha ( Tantravdrttika, 1.3.11). Keith 
thought that the Bahvricha School was identical with Paingya, 
but they are mentioned as two separate Schools in the Kaushi¬ 
taki Brahmana. 

(5) Saunaka. The Snunaka School had its Chhandas text 
( Saunakailibbyas-CbbanJasi , IV.3.106), the students being 
called Saunakinah. As already pointed out the Saunaka School 
was intimately connected with the Sakalas. To Saunaka in 
particular a number of writings on the Rigveda are attributed 
(Weber, H.I.L., p. 33). 

Panini also refers to Paila (II.4.59), although his associa¬ 
tion with a Vedic text is not mentioned. Paila is known as a 
redactor of the Rigveda, and as following the tradition of 
Vyasa. The School of Paila had two oft shoots, viz. the School 
of Bashkali and that of Mandukeya, the latter being mentioned 
in the Karta-Kaujapadi gaua together w ith Savarni. 
YAJURVEDA —The Kris hr,- Yajurveda is referred to by 
Panini several times. Amongst teachers of this School he men¬ 
tions Tittiri, Varatantu, Khandika, Ukha, (IV.3.102), Kath. 
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dapin (IV.3.107-108). The original teacher and foun¬ 
der of this School was Vaisampayana whose direct disciples are 
called V aisampdyandntevdsin (IV.3.104). These had the 
privilege of personal contact with the teacher ( pratyaksha - 
karinah, according to the Kdsikd). Each of these became the 
founder of a school and promulgated its own text. Weber has 
pointed out: 'Of the many schools which are allotted 
to the Black Yajus, all probably did not extend to 
the Samhita and Brahmana; some probably embraced the Sutras 
only. This is likewise the case with the other Vedas.’ (H.7.L., 
p. 88). The following Schools may be noticed:— 

(1) Taittiriya (IV.3.102). Panini mentions Tittiri as the 
founder of the Taittiriya School. The Taittirlyas had close 
connection with the Kathas since the last sections of the 
Taittiriya Brahmana are named Kdthaku (Bhagavaddatta, 
Vaidiha Vdhmaya kd Itihdsa, p. 197). 

(2) Ankhiyas (IV.3.102). The Taittirlyas grew into 
two Schools, the Aukhlyas and the Khandiklyas. (cf. Charana- 
vyuha , II. 1) . The Atreyas referred to in II.4.63 as a counter¬ 
example and in IV. 1.117 as a gotra name were a branch of the 
Aukhlyas. 


(3) Khandikiya (IV. 3.102). It was a branch of the 
Taittirlyas from which grew later the Schools of Apastamba, 
Hiranyakcsin and Bharadvaja ( Charanavyuha) . 

(4) Vdratantaviya (IV.3. 102). This School existed in¬ 
dependently in the time of Panini, although not a single text 
of the same has survived. 


(5) Vaisampayana and Charaka . Panini mentions the fol¬ 
lowers of the Charaka School as Charakas (IV.3.107). The 
Kdsikd informs that Charaka was the name of Vaisampayana 
{Charaka Hi Vaisampdyanasydkhydy IV.3.104). Charaka was 
originally used in the sense of a ''Travelling Scholar”, from the 
root chara } 'to wander about for instruction” (Weber, H.LL 
p. 87). In the Satapatha Brahmana the adherents of the 
Charaka branch of the Black Yajus are designated Charakadh- 
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Vaisampayana stands out as the pre-eminent Vedic 
teacher, whom Sabarasvami following an old tradition describes 
as the originator of all the Sakhas of the Krishna Yajurveda 
(Smaryate cha, Vai'sdmpdyanah sarva-sakhadhydyi, Mimdmsd 
Bhdshya, 1.1.30). The Kasikd mentions the names of nine 
pupils of Vaisampayana who were grouped territorially. Patan- 
jali, referring to the three Prachya (Eastern), three Udlchya 
(Northern) and three Madhyama (Meridional) Char anas, 
alludes to the Schools of Vaisampayana as established by his 
disciples ( Bhdshya, 11.301; IV.2.138, madhya-madhyamam 

chan-char ane ). 


(6) & (7). Schools of Alainbi and Valahga. These were 
the two eastern disciples of Vaisampayana Charaka who founded 
the Alambin and Palangin Schools. 

(8) Kdinalinah. It is the name of the third eastern 
School of the Charakas. The Puranas mention the founder as 
Kamalayani ( Brahmanda Burma, 1.33.6). 

(9) Katha (IV.3.107). Panini mentions the Kathas v 
separately in IV.3.107; they were the Udlchya disciples of 
Vaisampayana and probably belonged to the Pan jab. In the 
time of Patanjali, the Katha School had attained wide celebrity 
{grdine grame Kathakam Kdldpakam cha prochyatc , 
Bhdshya, IV.3.101; 11.315), and their text was considered to be 
of high authority ( Katham mahat suvihitam, IV. 2 . 66; 11.285). 

Panini mentions the compound names Katha-Kdldpdb and 
Katha-Kauthunidh in the Gan a- path a of VI.2.37, which indi¬ 
cates that these Schools were closely connected by their texts. 
The Samhita of the Katha School is extant. In the Charaua - 
vyuha two more local branches of the Katha School are mention¬ 
ed, viz . Prachya-Kathas and Kapishthala-Kathas. Panini 
derives some material from the text of the Kathaka School 
( Devasumnayor-Yajiishi Kathake , VII.4.38). He also men¬ 
tions Kapishthala as a gotra name (VIII.3.91, Kapishthalo 
gotre ), which seems to have been applied to an offshoot of the 
Kath?. School. Most of the Vedic Char anas were founded by 
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whose names were also used for gotra appellations. 
Megasthenes mentions the Kambistholoi (=Kapishthala) as a 
people in the Panjab through whose territory the river Hydra- 
otes flowed. This would place the Kapishthalas in the country 
of the Kathas (Kathioi) who resisted Alexander’s march through 
their country. It does not seem to have any connection with 
the place-name Kapisthala or Kaithal in the Panjab (VIII.3.91, 
counter-example). The Sariihita of the Kapishthalas is ex¬ 
tant to this day. 

(10) Kdldpa (IV.3.108). Kalapin, a disciple of Vaisam- 
payana, belonged to the Udlchya country. The pupils of his 
School were known as Kdldpas (Kaldpino’n). Kalapin appears 
to be himself a teacher of outstanding merit, since Panini tells 
us that not only he himself but also his disciples became foun¬ 
ders of new Vedic schools. Of the pupils of Kalapin, the 
Kd'sikd mentions four, viz. Haridru, Chhagall, Tumburu and 
Ulapa, who severally became founders of new Char anas. 

(11) Sydmdyana . He was a pupil of Vaisampayana whc 
belonged to the north {Udlchya) . The followers of his 
School were known as Sydmdyaninah. Syamayana occurs as 
a gotra name in the Asvddi-gana (IV.1.110). The School is 
counted as one of the six sub-divisions of the Maitrayaniyas. 

(12) , (13) & (14). According to the Kd'sikd the three 
Schools of the Charakas belonging to the Middle Country 
(Madhyamiya Charanas) were founded by Richaba, Aruni and 
Tandya. The School of Aruni, may be the same as that of 
Uddalaka Aruni, who along with his son, according to Patan- 
jali, belonged to the Bharata country (II.4.66; 1.493). 

(15), (16), (17) & (18). Schools of Haridru, Tum¬ 
buru, Ulapa and Chhagalin. These were the four disciples of 
KalapI who founded independent Schools named after them as 
Hdndravinahy T anmburavinah , Aula pin ab , and Chhagaleyinah. 
The School of Chhagalin is specifically mentioned in siitra 
IV 3.109 (Chhagalino dhinuk). Of the others little is known 
except that Yaska has once quoted from a text called Hdridra- 
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may have been a Brahmana of this Charana. All 
these four names occur together in the Mdnava Grihyapari- 
sishta. 


(19) Khadayana. Panini mentions the School of 
Khadayana in the Saunakadi-gana, and both Katyayana and 
Patanjali take it to be a genuine reading. Patanjali says that 
Katha was an antevdsi of Vaisampayana, and Khadayana that of 
Katha. Katyayana makes the important observation that 
Panini’s intention in mentioning the pupils of Vaisampayana 
and of Kalapin separately was to restrict himself only to such 
names as denoted the seers (pratyaksha-karin ), i.e. only persons 
by whom a Vedic text had been promulgated ( Kaldpi- 
Khadayana grahanam jndpakam V aisa mpdyandn tevasishu 
ptafyakshakari-grahanasya, Viir. on IV.3.104). Katyayana 
also states that only Chhandas works were called after the name 
of the C hat ana or its founder, and not ordinary secular com¬ 
positions like the slokas of Tittiri which were called Taittiriya. 

SUKLA-YAJURVEDA —The name Vajasaneya stands 
second in the Saunakadi group (IV.3.106) which seeks to 

regulate the form Vajasaneyin to denote the Chhandas text of 
this School. 


SAMA\ EDA —The Sariihita of this Veda existed in two 
forms, viz. the archika (the rich- text marked with sdman- 
accents) and the geya or songs. The archika is referred to in 
sutra JV.3.72, and the geya in sfitra III.4.68 which the Kdsikd 
interprets with reference to the sdman songs. Panini mentions 
Chhandogya in the specific sense of the text belonging to the 
Chhandoga School of the Samaveda (IV.3.129). In sutra 
Vl.2.37, Panini refers to Kdrta students named after their tea 
cher Krita, who according to the Vishnu Parana (IV. 19.5 0-5 2) 
^as a Paurava prince, and disciple of the Samaveda teacher 
Hiranyanabha, king of Kosala. Ki itu is credited with the pro¬ 
mulgation through his disciples ot twenty-four Sarhhitas which 
were in circulation in easu n parts of India (yas-chaturvim- 
satlri? Prdchya-Sdrnagdn am Samhifas-chakdra) . He did for 
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amaveda what Vaisampayana had done for the Yajurveda. 
The Kdrta-Kaujapddi-gana mentions the names of about thirty 
Vedic Schools and the compound words indicate some kind of 
literary collaboration which made these pair names current in the 
language. Examples of such collaboration are preserved in the 
compound words Katha-Kdldpam, Katha-Kauthumam (men¬ 
tioned as examples of II.4.3, Anuvade Charandndm 1 ) ; and 
Mauda-Paippalada (Schools of the Atharvaveda, as examples 
of sutra 1.3.49 Anorakarmakdt ); Kauthuma - Laugdkshah (both 
Schools of Samaveda; its Kant hum! Samhitd being now extant); 
and Bdbhrava-Sdlahkdyandh (the latter a School of the Santa - 
veda in the Vahika country or Panjab, Weber, p. 77 

and p. 219 f. n.) 2 . The compound name Babhrava-Sdlaiika - 
yana representing a Rigvedic School of Parichala and a Samaveda 
School of Vahika, is also known to Patahjali who observes: 
'Why should you come between the Babhravas and the Salanka- 
yanas?’ ( Kim te Babhrava-Sdlankayandnam antarena gatcneti , 
Bhdshya , II.3.4; 1.444) . 3 The Salankayanas also became known 
as Trikdh, probably because of their being divided into thiee 
sub-schools ( Bhdshya , V. 1.57-58). 

Amongst other Samaveda teachers Panini mentions 
Sauchivrikshi and Satyamugri ( sutra IV. 1.81), of whom the 
female descendants were called Sauchivrikshl, Sauchivrikshya, 
and Satyamugri, Satyamugrya respectively. Sauchivrikshi ap¬ 
pears as an ancient authority cited in the Srautasutra of Masaka 


1 Also Khadira Grihya Sutra , III. 2 . 31, Kdrshvam tu Katha-Kauthumdh, 
referring to a rule of anadhydya approved 'both by the Kathas and the 
Kauthuma?. 

2 Also included in Nadddi-gana , IV.1.99, with the gana-sutra §ala/ikit 
Salankam cha; the name Salahki being given to Panini himself in later writ¬ 
ings; cf. also reference to the students of Salanki, Sdlanker-yunascbbdtrdh 
Sdliinkdh, Bhdshya, (IV. 1.90; 11.244). 

3 Babhrava of Prachya and Salankayana of Udlchya were geographically 
separated and Patahjali’s remark should have been addressed to a follower 
of an intervening Vedic School of the Bharata Janapada, most likely of 
Aruni mentioned above. 
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er, H. I. L., p. 77) . The Satyamugris seem to have been 



a sub-division of the great RanayanTya School of the Samaveda, 
to whom Patanjali refers in connection with a phonetic peculia- 
rity, t/z* atdha elzxira and ardha oLara recognised in their Par— 
shada or Pratisakhya work, ( Bbdshya, 1.22; also Apisalf 
Sikshd). The name of Ranayani occurs in the Pailadi-gana 
(II. 4 . 59 ), and there can be no doubt that they were known to 
Panini who knew one of their sub-divisions, the Satyamugris. 

Kantheviddhi ('a descendant of Kantheviddhi’) mentioned 
after the names of the above teachers (IV.1.81) was possibly 
also a teacher of the Samaveda, whose name occurs as an autho¬ 
rity in the Vaiiisa Brahman a of the Samaveda (Vedic Index, 
1.146). 


ATHARVAVEDA — Panini mentions Atharvanika as a stu¬ 
dent devoted to the study of a work called Atharvan which was 
enounced by the Rishi Atharvan (VI.4.174). Patanjali ac¬ 
cepts Atharvan and Atharvana as genuine readings in the 
V asantddi-gana (IV.2.63), which according to Panini were 
names of texts for study (Tadadhite tadveda). Patanjali 
definitely mentions the Amndya and Dhanna of the Athar- 
vanikas. The compound name Mauda-Paippaladah in the 
Kih ta-Kaujapadi-gana represented two Schools of the Atharva - 
ve da. Thieme attributes definite knowledge of the Atharva - 
veda to Panini who mentions the form ailayit (III. 1.51) found 
only in AV., VI.16.3 (Thieme, op. cit. p. 64). The Jajalas, a 
School of the Atharvaveda founded by Jajali, are mentioned by 
Katyayana in a vdrttika to sutra VIA. 144. 

OTHER VEDIC SCHOOLS —Panini also mentions by name 
certain other Vedic Schools, whose exact affiliations are not 
konwn, e.g. Taitila-Kadru in sutra VI.2.42 contains an allusion 
to the students of dchatya Titilin, also mentioned by Kat\ <i~ 
yana in the aforesaid varttika to VI.4.144 ( Kds/kd , Taitili - 
Jdjalindvd chary an , tathito grant ha upachdrdt Taitilh Jajali- 
sahddhhydm abhidhryaiv , tarn grantham adhiyatc Taitildh s 
Jdjalrib ). Patanjali mentions Kraudah and Kankatah as names 
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(IV.2.66; 11.286), of which the former appear to be 
students of Kraudi mentioned in the Kraudyddi-gana (IV. 1. 
80). The Kdnkata Brahmana is referred to in the Apastamba 
Srauta-siitra (XIV. 20 .4) along with other unknown texts 
(Keith, J.R.A.S 1915, p. 498). The Schools of Karmanda 
and Krisasva which are known only from Panini (IV.3.111), 
and those of Kasyapa and Kausika (IV.3.103) were confined to 
their siitra works only, showing to what extent specialisation 
under the Vedic Charanas had advanced. The Kausikas be¬ 
longed to the Atharvaveda, but the affiliations of the other three 
are not known. 

BRAHMANA LITERATURE —The Brahmana works were on 
a footing with the Vakhas in one respect, viz. they were repre¬ 
sented by Vedic Schools comprising students who studied those 
texts. It is possible that some Vedic Schools did not evolve 
their own independent Chhandas texts or Vakhas, but depended 
on their compilations of Brahmana texts only. Of the names 
of Vedic Samhitas given above, many are traced in citations as 
Brahmana works. Similarly the activity of some Schools as 
pointed out above was confined to the composition of Sutra 
works only. 

BRAHMAN AS OF THIRTY AND FORTY ADHYAAS— 
Panini mentions two Brahmana works by the names of 'Thirty 
and Forty Adhyayas’, called Traimsa and Chatvarimsa respec¬ 
tively (Triiiisacb-chatvarhnsator-Briihmanc samjhdydni dan, 
V. 1.62). The Kaushitakl Brahmana is of 30 and the Aitareya 
of 40 adhyaya . As Keith states: 'The Kanshltakj Brahmana 
and the Aitareya were both known to Panini, who in his 
grammar (V.1.62) mentions the formation of the names of 
Brahmanas with thirty and forty Adhyayas. The same con¬ 
clusion as to their relation to Panini is clearly proved by their 
language which is decidedly older than the Bhasha of Panini, as 
Liebich has shown in detail for its verbal forms, and as is not 
disputed by any scholar.’ (Keith, Rig led a Brahmanas, H.O.S., 
Vol. 23, P . 42). 
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BRAHMAN A WORKS —In siitra IV. 3.105 Panini 
refers to Brdhmana and Kalpa works enounced by older Rishis 
(Purdna-prokteshu Brdhmana-Kalpcshu). As examples of 
older Brdhmana works, Patanjali mentions the Brdhmana works 
of the BhdUavins and the Satydyauins (IV.2.104; 11.296), to 
which the Kdsikd adds that of the Aitareyins . The BhdUavins 
were a well-known school of the Sdmaveda, and Satyayana 
figures in the Vamsa list of Jaimini whose Brdhmana work 
known as the Jaiminlya Brdhmana is still extant. Of all the 
lost Brahmana works that of Satyayana has been quoted most 
frequently (B. K. Ghosh, Fragments of Lost Brdhmanas, p. ii). 

Talavakara, a pupil of Jaimini, re-edited his teacher’s work, 
which then became known as the Talavakara Brdhmana. It 
may be noted that Talavakara is included in the Saunakadt-gana 

(IV.3.106), as an author of a Cbhandas work or Vedic 
Sakha. 


The Hdridravika and the Saildli Brdhmanas were also older 
works known to Panini, since Haridru as a pupil of Vaisampa- 
yana is implied in IV.3.104, and the name of Silalin occurs in 
siitra IV.3.110. The Hdridravika Brdhmana w is also known 
to Yaska ( Nirukta , X.5). 

Attention may also be drawn to Panini’s mention of the 
name Mashasaravin whose descendants were called Mdshasard - 
vayalp according to the suffix added to words of the Bahvidt 
group (IV. 1.96). In the Chandravritti , Mashasaravin is one 
word, and so also in Hcmachandra and Vardhamana ( Masha - 
sardvina risheh y verse 206), but in the Kdsikd it is wrongly split 
up. The Drahyayana and Latyayana Srauta-Sutras cite an old 
authority saying that the Mashasaravins were organized as a 
Vedic school having their own Brahmana work (B. K. Ghosh, 
Frag. of T.ost Brdhmanas, p. 112). 

YAJNAVALK/V - BRAHMAN A—On siitra IV. 3, 1(H 
(Purdna-prokteshu Bvdhmana-Kalpeshii) Katyayana has a 
rdrt/ika, Yd)iiivalk\ddihhyah pratishedhas - tulyakalahat. 
'Among the Brahmana* and Kalpas proclaimed by the old. 
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an exception with regard to Yajnavalkya and others, on 
account of contemporaneity and therefore Yajnavalkya’s 
Brahmanas are called, not Ydjnavalkinah but Yajnavalkani 
Brdhmandni \ This passage has often been discussed. The 
Kdsikd considers Yajnavalkya as a recent author (achira-kdla ). 
Kaiyata clearly interprets the vdrttika in the sense that the 
Brahmanas of Yajnavalkya were of the same age as those of the 
older authors like Satyayana, and in order that they may not 
come under the scope of Panini’s rule, Panini should have made 
an exception in their case. In his opinion this omission on the 
part of Panini to exclude the name of Yajnavalkya from the 
operation of sfitra IV. 3.105 is now made good by Katyayana. 
Patanjali has not made himself quite explict on the point, but 
in his remark, etanyapi tulyakdldni, the force of a pi becomes 
justified only when we understand Yajnavalkya as an ancient 
writer. Both Goldstiicker and Eggeling accept this view 
(Panini , p. 132; SB., Vol.I, Intro.). In view of this if we ac¬ 
cept Yajnavalkya as an ancient teacher coeval in time with 
Satyayana and other older authors of Brdbmana works, the 
question remains why did not Yajnavalkya also found a 
Vedic school similar to other older seers and why the 
principle of Tad-visbayatd which, according to Panini, was an 
invariable feature of the CbhanJas and Brdbmana texts, and in 
some cases also of the Kalpa siitras of older Rishis, as Kdsyapinab, 
Kausikinab , did not apply to the Brdbmana texts promulgated 
by Yajnavalkya. Another vdrttika on sfitra IV.2.66 ordains 
that the adhyetri-veditri suffix is not added after the name of 
Yajnavalkya and others (Y djnavalkyadibhyah pratishedhah , II. 
285). The question arises why the Yajnavalkya Brahmanas , if 
they were old, were not represented by their Charana students 
like the other older Brahmanas. The answer to this question 
largely depends on what we understand by Ydjnavalk&ni Brdh - 
viandni; or as Eggeling has put it: 'whether or not the Ydjita - 
valkdui Brdhmandni form part of the text of the Satapatba 
which has come down to us, and what exact portions of that 
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textwe have to understand by this designation’. He was in¬ 
clined to the view that we should look for them in certain por¬ 
tions of the last Book (or Books) in which Yajnavalkya figures 
so prominently. Weber in his modified opinion accepted 'that 
it is to this Yajnavalldya-kanda (XIV Book of Satapatha) that 
the vdrttika to Panini (IV.3.105) refers when it speaks of the 
Ydjnavalkdni Brdhmandni as not purdna-prokta, but tulyakdla, 
i.e. 'of the same age as Panini’. ( H.I.L., p. 129). Weber was, 
however, not disposed to regard Yajnavalkya himself or the 
Satapatha Brdhmana as being of the same age with Panini. The 
last Kanda was so named not because it was produced by /ajna- 
valkya himself, but because it gives prominence to him. 

THE GENESIS OF THE SATAPATHA—The whole of the 
Satapatha Brdhmana of 100 adhydyas is now generally attributed 
to Yajnavalkya, but the fact remains that the present text of 
the SB. was a composite work made up of different portions of 
ritualistic texts. The grammatical literature throws some light 
on this textual problem of the SB. Its first nine Books consist 
of two broad divisions, Books I-V deal with Ishtis and Pasnban- 
dha, being a complete exposition of Havir-Yajna and Soma 
sacrifices. These were subjects of special study as shown by the 
example seshti-pasubandham adhltc ( Kdsikd, II. 1.6). In these 
Books Yajnavalkya is cited as an authority. The next four 
Books deal with the Fire-ritual ( Agnichayana ) and refer to 
Sandilya more frequently than to Yajnavalkya. These Books 
were also separate subjects of study as shown in the expression 
sdgni adhite (II.1.6, Kdsikd ); or kashto’gnih, 'difficult to master 
is the Agni text’ (VII.2.22). These nine Books contain sixty 
adhydyas, and may be identified with Shashtipatha mentioned 
by Patanjali in an old Kdrikd (11.284) . Book X (Agnirahasya) 
deals with the same subject as the preceding Cour kdudas; and 
here also Sandilya and not Yajnavalkya figures as authority. 
The XI Book is called Sangraha, as it Contains a summary of the 
,. r i tu a1. Kandas XII-XIV treat of miscellaneous sub¬ 
ject and are called Parishishta or Appendices. 1 he last of 
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valkya. The text so constituted finds corroboration from the 
Mahabhdrata which speaks of Yajnavalkya as the author of cer¬ 
tain portions of the Satapatha described as (a) Rahasya (Ritual, 
Book X), (b) Saiigraha (Book XT) and (c) Varisesha (Books 
XII-XIV; Santiparvan, 318.16). Saiigraha mentioned by 
Panini in the Ukthddi-gana (IV.2.60) as the name of a treatise, 
seems to refer to the XI Book of the Satapatha. A student of 
Saiigraha was known as Sangrahika. These portions of the 
Satapatha , viz . Agni-Rahasya, Saiigraha, and Parishishta may 
be taken to be what were known as the Yajnavalka-Brahmanas. 
The term Madhyama was applied to Book XII, showing that 
the Books preceding and following it were parts of one whole. 
The SB. was rather a voluminous text. Those who mastered 
its earlier portions consisting of 60 Chs. were designated as 
Shastipathika; while students studying its 100 Chs. were call¬ 
ed Satapathika. The names Shashtipatha and Satapatha appear 
analogous to Bhdrata and Mahabhdrata existing side by side for 
some time. 

From their very nature the last five Books of 40 Chs. could 
not form the basis of an independent Charana text, and there¬ 
fore the rule of tacl-vishayatd did not apply to them. These 
later portions attributed to Yajnavalkya were not given the 
same status as that of the older established works of Satyayana 
and Bhallavin. Katyayana, however, as a follower of the 
Madhyandina School of the Sukla Yajurvcda and of its Brah- 
mana work the Sat a pat ha, did not consider the last five Books or 
40 Chs. as of less authenticity in his time. He, therefore, joins 
issue with Panini for not treating the Yajnavalkya Brahmanas 
as purdna-prokta . 

ANUBRAHMAN A (Supplementary Brahmanas). These 
supplementary texts formed special subjects of study by stu¬ 
dents whom Panini calls Annbr&hmam (Anubrdhmandd inilh 
IV.2.62). The Kdsikd explains Anubrdhmana as a work tak¬ 
ing after a Brahman a (Brahmana-sadriso’yam granthah). 
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Bhaskara in his commentary on the Taittiriya Samhitd 
(1.8.1) refers to a portion of the Taittiriya Brahmana (1.6.11. 
1) as Anubrdhmana (Weber, H.I.L., p. 82, note). Books XIV 
and XV of the Sdhkhdyana Srdutasufra were sometimes reckon¬ 
ed as parts of the Kanshi/aki Brahmana, which were incorpo¬ 


rated into its Kalpa by Suyajiia. The commentator Anartlya 
Brahmadatta calls them Anubrahmana ( Sankh . S., XIV.2.3; 
Bhagavaddatta, Vaidika Vaimaya, 1.113). Professor Caland 
discovered a special Brahmana work called Anvdkhydna, which 
belongs to the Yadhula Sutra and contains secondary Brahmanas 
which may also be considered as Anubrdhmana (Bhagavaddatta, 
op. cit., II.p.34). (Cf. Baudh. G. S., IH.1.21-24). 
UPANISHAD —It has been argued that Panini does not refer 
to the Upanishads. So far as he is concerned, the word Upa- 
nishad forming part of the Rigayanadi group (IV.3.73) serves 
the same purpose as if it were read in a siitra. On the basis of 
linguistic evidence Liebich had come to the conclusion that 'Not 
only the Aitareya Brahmana, but also the Brihaddranyaka Upa- 
nishad are certainly older than Panini.’ (Pan ini, p. 37). The 

fact is that Panini shows an acquaintance not only with the Aita¬ 
reya and Kaushitaki Brahmanas (cf. V.1.62) and the Anubrdb- 
manas of a later date, but also with the Sr ant a Sutras (IV.3. 
105) and the Dharma Sutras which were developed as special 
subjects of study inside Charanas (IV.2.46). Panini actually 
mentions the term Upanishad in one of the sutras (Jiviko- 
panishaddvaupamye, 1.4.79), where it denotes 'that which is 
secret.’ This accords with its meaning known to Kautilya 
under the head Aupanishadikam. A term used originally as 
the name of esoteric religions texts, had acquired a pejorative 
sense by the time of Panini. Keith also concludes on the basis 
of siitra 1.4.79 that Panini was acquainted with the Upanishads 
(Tait. S., H.O.S., p. clxvii). 

KALPA LIT ERA T URL —Panini refers to Kalpa works pro¬ 
mulgated by ancient authors ( Purana-prokta Kalpa, IV. 3.105), 
of which the Paingi Kalpa and the Arunaparaji Kalpa are cited 
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samples. Panini refers to works of two older Rishis named 
Kasyapa and Kausika ( Kdsyapa-Kausikdbhydm rishibhydm 
ninth y IV. 3.103), which Katyayana takes to be Kalpa works. 
These were studied in Vedic Char anas by students called after 
them Kdsyapinah and Kausikinah . It is also pointed out that 
the literary activity of these two old Schools was confined to 
their Kalpa Sutras only round which centred a group of their 
students and teachers ( Kdsyapa-Kansika-grahanam cha Kalpe- 
niyamdrtham , 11.286). We know of a Kausika Sutra of the 
Atharvaveda. 

Patanjali in addition knows of a Parasara Kalpa, which 
must have belonged to the Parasara School of the Rigveda men¬ 
tioned by Panini. 

But the exigencies of sacrificial religion required special 
treatises bearing on different parts of the ritual, and Panini 
mentions several types of commentaries written with the 
avowed purpose of bringing sacrificial ritual within the easy 
reach of priests. Special commentaries are mentioned on 


important Soma sacrifices, and on the different kinds of yajna$ y 
such as the Pakayajna, Haviryajna, etc. (IV.3.68). The 
preparation of the sacrificial cake offered to the deities was of 
great practical importance and special handbooks called 
Purodasiha explaining its details were written. Similarly others 
known as Panrodasika were compiled with a view to explain 
the particular mantras that were used in the Purodasa ceremony 
(IV.3.70). Commentaries on the Adhvara sacrifices were 
called Adhvarika y and those which treated of preparatory cere¬ 
monies preceding regular sacrifices were known as Pauras - 
charanika (IV.3.72). The significance of the commentary 
called Prdtbamika is not clear; possibly it treated of Puras- 
charana rites (IV.3.72). Illustrating the word dvyachah of this 
sutra the Kdsikd gives two interesting examples, viz., Aishtikx : 
and Pdsuka , the former was a commentary on the Darsa- 
Paurnamasa Ishtis and the latter on the animal sacri¬ 
fices. These two arc covered respectively by Books I-II an< 
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It appears that the course 
of sacrificial studies was planned topically, for on siitra II. 1.6 
the Kasikd speaks of a student studying the portions known as 
Ishti-pasubandha (sesbti-pasubandham ad bite ) . The ad¬ 
vanced course in sacrificial lore included the Fire ritual or 
Agnichayana (Books VI-IX of S atapatha) and the expression 
sdgni adhtte pointed to the final stage in the study of that sub¬ 
ject. 

LITERATURE ON RECATATION— Proper recitation of 
Vedic texts {pardyana, V.1.72) required methodical training. 
It involved mastery of the Pada and Krama texts as implied in 
Panini’s words Padaka and Kratnaka to denote students devoted 
to such studies (IV.2.61). Panini also refers to the Pada text 
of the Rigvcda by Sakalya (1.1.16), and to a work known as 
Argayana, which was a commentary on the methods and details 
of the Parayana of the Rigvcda. 

There are names of other phonetical works treating of 
Vedic pronunciation and recitation. The Uktbddi-gana 

(IV.2.60) refers to students of Sarhhita, Pada, and Krama. The 

word Krametara, was applied to the recitation of texts othef 
than Krama’. The technical term for instruction and exercise 
in recitation was ebarebd (III.3.105; also in the Ukthadi 
group). The Charanavyiiba refers to instruction in recitation 
depending on (1) cbarcha (exercise), (2) sraiaka (the teacher 
reciting), (3) charchaka (the pupil repeating), and (4) 
sravaniyapdra (completion of recitation). A student who 
qualified in cbarcha (regulated recitation) was called cbarchika 
(IV.2.60). 

Panini uses Pada-vydkhyana for a text explanatory of the 
Pada-patha, and its derivative Pada -1 ydkbydna denoted i com¬ 
mentary on such a text (Rtgayanddi-gana, IV.3.73). Such a 
commentary was intended to explain every word of the Vedic 
text, similar to the style of the Satapatha Brdbtnai/a explaining 
the first eighteen Books of the Yajurveda. These commentaries 
were also known as Anupada works, of which a student was 
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called anupadika (IV.3.60). Saunaka mentions the Anupada 
work of the Yajurveda, which Mahldasa defines as the work 
which explained the text word for word { Ann pad e any at - 
padam kartavyam). One of the Sanaa sutras is Anupada- 
sntra in ten prapdthakas, which explains the obscure passages of 
the Panchavimsa Brahman a and of the Shadvim'sa Brahman a, 
step by step (Weber, H.I.L., p. 80). 

UKTHA — The Uktha treatise mentioned at the head of the 
Ukthadi group (IV.2.60) of which the students were called 
ankthika, appears to be a work partaking of the nature of 
Par shad a works of the Samaveda. Patanjali writes: 'What 
are Ukthas? Samans are the Ukthas. If so, all chanters of 
Samans will be called ankthika. No, there is no fault if we 
take Uktha in the sense of a work dealing with Uktha’ (tdd- 
arthyat tachchahdyam, Bhashya, IV.2.60; 11.283). Kaiyata 
following Patanjali informs us that one of the Sama-lakshana 
treatises was known as Uktha. A selection of Rik verses for 
the purpose of recitation suited to each particular occasion 
bears the name sastra to be recited by the Hotri priest, and n 
similar selection of different Samans made into a group to be 
recited by the Udgata priest was called Uktha (from vach, to 
speak) (Weber, H.I.L., p. 67). It must have been the task 
of the Samaveda teachers to fix rules for the making of Uktha 
songs. The texts which dealt with this subject were also called 
Uktha, and must have been considered important among the 
lakshana works of the Samaveda. 

JYOTISHA —Some works on Jyotisha were possibly known, 
as we find reference in the siitras to belief in divination from 
bodily signs (III.2.53), and also to fortune-telling by sooth¬ 
sayers (1.4.39, Radhikshyor-yasya viprasnah). The mention 
of utpata, samvatsara, muhurta and nimitta as subjects of study 
in the BJgayauddi-%ana (IV.3.73) indicates the study of astro¬ 
nomy and omens. Early Buddhist literature is full of refer¬ 
ences to divining by means of signs ( nimittam ) and fortune- 
tolling from marks on the body ( lakkhanam, the word being 
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used in an identical sense by Panini in III.2.52-53), which 
were forbidden for monks. Five topics of study included in 
the Rigayanddi group (IV.3.73) are also found in the Brahma - 
jala Sulfa, viz. (1) Nimitta, (2) Uppado (—utpdda in the 
gana ), (3) Ahgavijjd , (Ahgavidya) , (4) Vatfbuvijjd (deter¬ 
mining whether the site for a proposed house is lucky or not; 
Vast livid yd in the gana), and (5) Khattavijjd (=Kshafrai i lyd 
of the Gana-pdtha which is also mentioned in the list of sciences 
in the Cbb. Up., VII. 1.4) (cf. Brabmajdla Sufi a, Rhys Davids 
Trans, pp. 16-18, f.n.). Buddhaghosa renders Uppdda as The 
portents of the great ones, thunderbolts falling, and so on 
caused by divine agency (cf. ] at aka, 1.374; and commentary 
on Uppdda). Kautilya mentions the naimiftikas and mauhnv - 
tikas ( Artb ., p. 23), and Megasthenes also refers to experts who 
'gathered together at the beginning of the year to forewarn 
the assembled multitudes about droughts and wet weather, and 
also about propitious winds’, (Diod. 11.40, M’Crindle, Frag.l). 
These latter correspond to the S aiiivatsarikas of Panini (IV. 3. 
73, Gana-pdtha) . 

PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE—The Paninian epoch was 
already preceded by intense philosophical activity. ! he impli¬ 
cations of his reference to philosophers of the Astika, Nastika, 
and Daishtika schools (IV.4.60) have been shown above, the 
last one being represented by the followers of MaskarT Gosata, 
and the second by such thinkers as the Lokayatikas. The 
Lokayata doctrine was of high antiquity and its second place 
in the Ukthddi-gana may be an authentic reading. Nxdya, 
mentioned thrice (III.3.122; III.3.37, IV.4.92), stands not for 
the philosophical system of that name, but for justice or custo- 
may law; however, some knowledge of its dialectical termino¬ 
logy is foreshadowed in the sn/ra Nigribyduuyoge V i 11.2.94 (cf. 
Nydya , V.2.1; V.2.23. For uigribya as a term of vada or dispu¬ 
tation, cf. also Aranyal a-parva, 1 -2.13; 17). The term Mimdii/- 
sd occurs in the Gana-pdtha in relation to its students called 
Mintdiiisaka, which points to the subject being studied as i 
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system of philosophy (IV.2.61, also III. 1.6, mhmmsate). 


BHIKSHU SUTRAS —Panini refers to two Vedic Schools of 
Bhikshu siitras founded by Parasarya and Karmanda (IV.3.110- 
Ill), their students being called Pdrdsrinah and Karmaiidinah 
respectively. Weber sees in it an allusion to pre-Buddhist 
Brahmanical mendicants (H.J.L., p. 305, footnote). We 
know nothing of the work of Karmanda, but the siitras of 
Parasarya may have been the Vedanta siitras which were based 
on the philosophical doctrine developed in the Upanishads. 
On the other hand it is also probable that the Bhiksha-sut\as 
of Parasarya referred to some Sankhya treatise. Panchasikha 
is spoken of a Bhikshu and of Parasara gotra (Santiparva, 320. 
24), and being a historical teacher of outstanding merit in the 
Sankhya tradition is believed to have written a work in prose 
Sutras in which his doctrine leared more towards Vedanta. 
(Keith, Sdiikhya Systen:, p. 49). The Chinese tradition makes 
him the author of the Shastitantra itself (ib. p. 48). 


In either case these early texts must be regarded as the 
product of a school rather than that of an individual author. 
The School gave a name both to its members and literary pro¬ 
ductions. As Panim informs us, all Chhandas and Brahmana 
works, two Kalpa-sufraSy two Bhikshu-sutras , and two Nata- 
siitras derived their names after the founders of schools, which 
is the essence of the tad-iishayafd principle. Texts attributed 
to individual authors like Apisali and Panini naturally did not 
admit of growth like those produced in the Vedic schools, which 
latter incorporated the subsequent graftings on the original 
text. We may recall that the Parasarya school was originally 
affiliated to a Charana of the Rigveda in the Sakha of the 
Bashkalas. Parasara (father of Parasarya) is also mentioned ns 
the founder of a School of Kalpa-sutras of which the students 
were called Pardsarakalpika . as stated by Patanjali (IV.2.60; 
11.284). These latter were called Pdrdsardh in distinction to 
those studying the Bhikshn-sufras and called Pardsarinah . 
NATA-SUTRAS -The word Ndtya occurring in sit fra (IV.3. 
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refers to some treatise for the use of actors. As the 
Kdsikd explains, the Ndtya text had the status of an dmndya 
pointing to its growth under a Vedic Charana. We have al¬ 
ready referred to the development of Nata-sutras in Panini-s 
time under the Schools of Silalin and Krisasva (IV.3.1 10-1 1 1) . 
The present treatise on dramaturgy known as the Ndtya sdstra 
of Bharata describes the Nat as as Saildlakas . The corresponding 
Vedic term used by Panini is Sail dlin alp Natah. It seems thar 
Bharata's Ndfyasdstra was the product of the dramatic 
school of Silalin which originated in the Rigvedic Charana 
founded by that teacher, who was also the author of a Brah- 
mana work called Saildli Brdhmana cited in the Apastamba 
Sr an ia Sutra VI. 4.7. 

Patanjali speaking for later times refers to Nata teachers 
(dkhydtd) of dance initiating novices ( drambhakdlp ) in the 
ait not through texts {granthdrtha ), but by their direct 
method of stage-acting (1.4.29; 1.329, dtaschopayogo yadaravi - 
bbakd raiigaiii gachchhanti nafasya srosbydmah) . This 
instruction, however, did not merit the honorific epithet upa- 
yoga y a term reserved for instruction under the approved reli¬ 
gious system of teachers and initiated pupils. 

Panini mentions nandtkara (III.2.21), a person who sings 
the Nandi or prologue to a drama. 

AKH\ANA AND KaVYAS —Panini refers to slokas and 
gdtbds , and to their authors as si ok ak dr a and gatbdkdra (111,2. 
-3). He also mentions Akbydna or the literature of stories 
(Vl.2.103), as examples of which Patanjali and the Kdsikd cite 
texts dealing with the legends of Rama (i.e. Parasurania) and 
Yayati, each consisting of two parts, called Pun dJhirdina, 
Aparadbirdma , and Pun a-ydydta , Apara-ydyata respectively. 
The latter pair of names occurs in the colophon of the Yayati 
legend in the Mabdbhthafa (Adiparva, Poona, Chs. 70-80 
Pnrva-ydydta, and 81-S8 Uttara-ydydta). 

As to kdvyas Panini mentions (1) S mikrandiya, (V } 
Yarnasabbiya, and (3) IndrajauanJya as actual works (IV.3. 
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The name Sisukrandtya suggests that the poem related 
to the Birth of Krishna, literally 'a work dealing with the cry¬ 
ing of child (sisu, Krishna at the time of birth).' 1 he second 


name was probably that of a drama dealing with the subject 

of Yama’s Assembly (Y ama-sabhd) . The third name lndra- 

jananlya was that of a work dealing with the subject of Indra’s 
birth and his slaying of the demon Vritra, being an ancient 
legend in which Tvashta and Dadhichi also played a part. 
MAIIABHARATA —Panini knows of a Bhdrata and a M ahd- 
bhdrata , (VL2.38), and refers to its three principal characters, 
Vasudeva, Arjuna (IV. 3.9 8) and Yudhishthira (VIII.3.95). 
This admittedly old reference to the Epic throws light on its 
evolution. In a well-known passage of the Asvalayana Grihya- 
sutra, the two names, Bkdrata and Mabdbhdrata are similarly 
mentioned together (III.4.). Utgikar after examining the 
passage critically observed that ‘the mention of the Bhdrata and 
the Mbh. in the AG Sutra is to be held as textually genuine 
and justified by other important considerations’ {Mbh. in AG 
Sutra, Proc. 1st Oriental Conf., Vol. II, p. 60). The Bhdnthl 
was the original work of about 24,000 stanzas attributed to 
Vyasa, which was preserved and popularised by the bards. The 
Bhrigus, later, expanded the Bhdrata adding to it considerable 
political, philosophical and religious matter {Dhanna and Niti) 
and legends (Updkhyanas) (V. S. Sukthankar, The Bhrigus and 
the Bharata, a text-historical study, ABORI XVIII, pp. 
15-76). Asvalayana's mention of the Epic as a text to be re¬ 
cited may be due to the fact that Asvalayana was a direct pupil 
of Saunaka whose name is closely associated with the final re¬ 
daction of the Mahabhdrata . 
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Ch. V, Section 4. GRAMMATICAL DATA 

VY AKARANA — The Ashtadbydyl extant as the only early 
Vedariga text on Vydkarana supplies some reliable data regard¬ 
ing the history of grammatical studies in ancient India, 

Grammar is called both Sabda and Vyakarana, and a 
grammarian sabdakara (III.2.23) and vaiydkarana (VI.3.7). 

PREVIOUS GRAMMARIANS —The period between Yaska 
and Patanjali witnessed intensive creative activity in the field 
of grammar. No less than sixty-four teachers are cited as 
authority in the Prdtisakhyas , Nirukta and Ashtadbydyl (cf. 
Max Muller, History of Skt . Lit., p. 142, where a list is 
given.) Yaska regards Nirukta as a study supplementary to 
grammar (V ydkaranasya kdrtsnyam ), which position remain¬ 
ed unchanged until the time of Patanjali who found grammar 
to be the foremost of the Vedangas. 

Panini mentions by name the following authorities (purl'd- 
cbdryus) whose works he had most probably consulted: 

(/'(I) Sakatayana (III.4.11I; VIII.3.18; VIII.4.50), a 
grammarian, who is quoted by Yaska in support of the view that 
all nouns are derived from verbs. His dominant position is 
indicated by an illustration preserved even in the Paninian 
system, e.g. Aniisdkatdyaiiaih vaiydktr andh {Kasikd on 1.4.86), 
all grammarians rank next to Sdkatdyana’. 

(2) Sakai y a (1.1.16; VI.1.127; VIII.3.19; VIII.4.W), 
said to be the author of the Pad a pat ha of the Rr^rcda; the iti 
used by him in the PaJapd/ha is mentioned by Panini a. 
andrsha, non Vedit (I.M6), and is also referred to by the term 
n past hit a (VI.1.129). Panini mentions a padakdra in siltrd 
III.2.23, who may be Sakalva. 

(3) Apisali (VI. 1.91). He was an important predcoessor 
of Panini. Patanjali refers to his students in the compound 
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ri&tfa-Pdninlya-V yadlya-Gaiitatiiiyah, stating that these 
names were arranged in a chronological sequence (VI.2.36; 
III. 125). The Kdsikd records that Apisali’s treatise dealt with 
long and short vowels ( Apisdly-upajiiam guriildghavam, 
VI.2.14). 

(4) Gdrgya (VII.3.99; VIII.3.20; VIII.4.67). His view 
is cited by Yaska on nouns being verbal derivatives. The Rik 
and Yaju Prdtisdkhyas also refer to him. 

(5) Gdlava (VI.3.61; V1I.1.74). His name occurs in the 
. Nirukta and the Aitareya Avanyaka (V.3). The Sa/s/ri Sikshd 

refers to Galava as a pupil of §aunaka, and to Sakatayana of 
Saisiri (Pt. Bhagavaddatta, Vaidika Vdiimaya , I. S3). 

(6) Bhdradi dja (VII.2.63). This school continued its 
activity much longer, as Patanjali refers to its vdrttikas several 
times. Bhardvaja is also cited in the Rik and the Taittirlya 
Prdtisdkhyas. 

(7) Kasyapa (1.2.25; VIII.4.67); he is also cited in the 

Yaju and the Taittirlya Prdtisdkhyas . (Cf. Santiparva, 


342-89). 

(8-10) Senaka (V.4.112); § phot ay an a (VI.1.123); 

( hdkravarmana (VI. 1.130). The names of these teachers are 
not found outside the AshtddhydyL 

Panini also refers to the views of Teachers in general 
Achdrydndm, (VII.3.49; VII.4.52); including both the Eastern 
(Prdchd/n) and the Northern ( Udlchain) grammarians. 

PORVACHaRYA-S07 RAS —Panini by incorporating the 
grammatical contributions of previous writers into his system 
practically threw them into oblivion. There are, however, a 
few exceptions. Ratyayana refers to a purva-stitra in his 
varttika on IV.1.14 (11.205), and the comments of Patanjali 
on it suggest that Panini’s siitra (Auupasarjandt) was borrowed 
from an older grammarian. Patanjali quotes a kdrika referring 
to a pin va-siitra in which varna was designated as akshara 


( Bhdsbya , 1.36). 

Kaiyata in his comment on tl.3.17 gives an alternative 
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% of the sutra as it existed in the grammar of Apisali 
(Manyakarmany-anddara ripaindne vibbdshdprdnishv-iti ApJ- 
salir-adhlte sina). The source of Kaiyata appears to be some 
older commentary. Again, Patanjali in his comment on a 
vdrttika to sutra 1.3.22 makes an illustrative statement, viz. 
Astiiii sakdram dtishthate , which is borrowed by the Kdsikd. 
The Nydsa attributes this peculiarity of taking the root as as 
only s ( sakdrmdtram ) to dchdrya Apisali. Patanjali comment¬ 
ing on a slokavdrttika referring to Apisalhvidhi (IV.2.45; 
11.281) quotes a sutra of that grammarian, Dhenuranani {kam 
utpadayati ) , which proves that the anubandha in nan retained 
by Panini was in fact invented by his predecessors. The gram¬ 
mar of Apisali must have continued along with that of Panini 
upto the time of Patanjali at least. Katyayana refers to stu¬ 
dents studying the work of Apisali ( Purva-sutrauirdeso vd 
Apisalamadhita iti , Kat. IV. 1.14.3), and Patanjali even speaks 
of female Brahmana students of the Apisali school (Apisald 
Brdhmani ) . The Kdsikd notes a different reading of Panini's 
sutra VII. 3.95, which even Patanjali had not noticed ( Apisaids - 
turustusamyamah sdrvadhdtukdsu chchhandasiti pafhanti , 
Kdsikd ). 


A sutra of Kasakritsna was known to Katyayana accord¬ 
ing to Kaiyata (Kdsakritsnasya 'Pratyottara-padayoh’ iti 
siitram , II.1.51, vdr). His grammatical work was named 
after him as Kasakritsna , which consisted of three ad/ ydyas 
( Bhdshya , 1.12; Kdsikd V. 1.58). Again, Katyayana's 
Raudhyadi for Panini’s Kraudyadi (IV. 1.80) was according 
to Kaiyata taken from some pun a-sutra. These references to 
previous grammarians are, however, few and do not give suffi¬ 
cient data for assessing Panini's indebtedness to them. The 
aAcient illustration l\nieha-i xd/umtunh, {Kdsikd on a Part. 
to IV.2.60), ‘a student of Five Grammars’, must have had in 
view the grammatical treatises of Sakatayana, Apisali, Bhar- 
dvaja (=tndra system), Panini and Kasakritna, these name, 
being obtained by omitting Chandra, Amara and Jainendra 
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ne traditional list of eight. 

GRAMMATICAL TERMS BEFORE PANINl ( PURV- 
ACHARYA-SAMJNAS )—Some of the technical grammatical 
terms from Panini’s predecessors were preserved in his time 
and later, as seen specially in the vdrttikas of Katyayana. A 
list of such technical terms, some of which have also been used 
by Panini in the Ashtadhyayi , is given below: 

1. Adyatani—Luh {vart . on II.4.3; IIT.2.102). 

2. Abhinishtana (VIII.3.36) =visarjaniya. (Dr. Surya- 
kanta, Punjab Oriental Research Journal, Vol.I, pp. 13-18 cites 
all the relevant authorities). 

3. Atmanebhdshd— At mane pad a {Bhdshya, VI.3.7-8). 

4. Ardhadhatukd—Ardhadhatuka (II.4.35; 1.484). 

5. Aii—ta (III.343,387; VII.3.120). 

6. LJ pa g raha=Atm ene pad a (Kaiyata on vart. 5 on III.2. 
127; 11.130). 


7. Upachdra=-~ the s in place of visarga in ayaskumbha, 
etc, (Kat. on IV.1.1., Pat. 11.193, explained by Nagesa; also 
Kdsika, VIII.3.48). The term is known to the Rik Prdtisdkhya 
and also Atharva Prdtisdkhya, Visvabandhu edn., III. 1.7). 

8. Upast hit a-andrsha iti, i.e. iti of Padapdtha. This 
term is used by Panini without explaining it (VI.1.129). 
Patanjali explains its meaning as andrsha iti of 1.1.16. This 
seems to be a technical term peculiar to the Rik Prdtisdkhya 
(X.12, Vpasthitam seti-karanam. Cf. also vdrt. on VI. 1.130 \ 

9. Ghu— ut tarapada ( Bhdshya , III. 229, 247, 318; kimi- 
dam ghoriti? uttarapadasyeti) . Kielhorn suggested that Ghu 
must be Dyu {hid. Ant., XVI. 106). 

10. Kalina- -aparisaindpfa karma {Bhdshya, 1.336). 

11. Charkar/fa = yah-luiianta {Bhdshya on VI. 1.6 and 
VII.4.92, quoting a verse explained by Haradatta; also Nirukfa, 
11.28; and Dhdtu-patha at the end of Adadigana). 

12. Chekriyita yah (Pat. 11.232; Kaiyata; a term for 
intensive). 

13. Du-- Shat saihjnd {vart. 43 on 1.4.1; 304). 
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Tani—sariijnd-cbhaiulasob (Pat. 11.99). Panini pre¬ 
fers to use the longer term saiiijnd-chhandas in sutra VI.3.63 in 
place of the shorter tani. 

15. Dhrauvydrtha—akarmaka. Panini uses it in III.4.76 
without explaining its meaning (cf. sloka-vdrttika on 1.4.50, 
dhruvayukti, which the Pradipa explains as akarmaka ) . 

16. Ndma—Prdtipadika, an old popular savijnd used by 
Nirukta 1.1; and also Panini, IV.3.72 who refers to it in con¬ 
nection with the name of a treatise called Ndmika. 

17. Nydyya—utsarga (Pat. 1.439; Kaiyata. Cf. also 
Rik. Prat . explained by Uvata as Utsarga). 

18. Parokshd—lit or Parofoh-bhuta ( sloka-vdrt . on 1.2. 


18; I. 199; Kaiyata) . 

19. Prakrania—urab-kantba-sirab, places of utterance 
or sthdna ( vdrt . on 1.2.30, explained by Patanjali, 1.207). 

20. Pratikantba nipdtana , an irregular formation (Rib. 
Prdt ., 1.54). Panini has used it in connection with a taddbita 
suffix, pratikantham grihnati, prdtikantikah , IV.4.40, where it 
is juxtaposed with paurvapalika and auf farapadika and may 
denote a grammarian or his work dealing with the subject of 
nipdtana, words of irregular formations such as prishodarddi, 
which according to Panini should be learnt in the same regular 
form in which they were taught ( yatbopadishta , VI.3.109). 

21. Pratyahga aritaranga (Bhdshya, VI. 3. 1 3 8 ; Kielhorn, 
Ind. Ant., XVI.p.102). 


22. Prasava -pitman , masculine (Bhdshya, 1.245). 

23. Prasarana samprasdrana (tart. 14 on 1.1.3; 1.50). 

24. La Ink (Bbdsbya, V.2.37; as explained by Haradatia 
on II. 2.37, lukah esha piiri .ichdrxa-sanijnd) . 

2*. Lab lakdras. Panini uses the term in HI.4.69 (cf. 
the sloka-vdrttika on 1.4.5 1; I 3 35). 1 he system oi: lakdra.; 

appears to be Panini s own creation in place of the older term 
like Bbavanti (Lat ), Srasfani ( Inf , Kit. on III.3.15) 

Bbaihbyanti -Lfit 9 Kat. III.3.15), Naigami (probably let, cl. 
Atharva Prdt., II.3.2), Prcsbani (Lot. Atharva Prdt., II. 1.11; 
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0, Hyastanl (Lah, Atharva Prat., III.2.5), and Adyatani 
(Ltin, Kat. II.4.3.2; III.2.102.6; VI.4.114.3; and Atharva 

Prat., 11.2.6). 

26. Vyakti—lihga (used by Panini in the silt ra-kanda, 
1.2.5 I, but not explained, as perhaps it was not necessary for he 
has rejected the siitra). 


27. Vindma- -natva (Kat. on Sivasutra 3-4; I. 25). 

28. Vriddha- -gotra; Patanjali points out that Panini lias 
borrowed this term from an earlier grammar ( Dhashya, 1.248 
on 1.2.68), and Kasikd also cites an old siitra in which it had 
been used (Apatyam antarhitaiii vriddham , 1.2.65). Katya- 
yana also uses it in a vart. on IV.1.90, and his definition of gotra 
on IV. 1.1 63 appears to be cited from an earlier grammar. 

29. Saiitkrama =--a term for kit and hit suffixes, prohibit¬ 
ing guna and vruldhi ( Bhdshya , 1.48 and 1.1.3 as explained by 
IKagesa). The word is not met with elsewhere (Kielhorn, LA., 
XVI. 102, cf. /\ cisiLd , 1.1.6, saihkramo ndma guua-vriddbi-pvafi - 
shcdha-vishayah). 

aC. Sand by akshar a c, o, ai, an (Kat. on Sivasutras 3—1; 
h—.d, whei e the other term samandkshara for the simple vowels 
is also used ). 

H. Sastbana jihvdinuliya (Kat. II.4.54.8, as explained 
by Kaiyata). 

32. H rad a -anuranana-ghosha, sound vibrations follow¬ 
ing tlie uttering of a letter (Kat. brddavir'muib saiiihifd, [,4 109 
7; 1.35 5 ). 

SYLLABUS OF GRAMMATICAL STUDIES— The early 

grammatical lilerature sheds light on the syllabus and method 
of its study. Katyayana raising the question as to what consti¬ 
tutes grammar, replies that word-forms (lakshya) and rules 
of formation ( lakshana ) together make up grammar. The 
c.uIk, jn. th'id v.. s naturally that of learnim; each word by it¬ 
self, as Patanjali has observed ( Pratipadoktandm sahdindm 
sabda-par dy an a hi [novae: a, 1.5). Formulation of rules came 
later. The composition of grammar in the form of shtras as 
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lias or rules attained its culmination in Panini, who also 
refers to students following the earlier method of studying in¬ 
dividual words and called Prdtikanthika (IV. 4 . 40 ; where 
Pratikantha—pratipadika). Both these methods seem to have 
obtained simultaneously up to the time of Patanjali, who speaks 
of students called lakshyika (studying words) and Idksbanika 
(studying rules) (IV.2.60). Panini himself refers to two 
principal divisions comprising between them the full course on 
grammar, viz. Ndniika treating of nouns, and Akbydtika of 
verbs (IV.3.72). The Kasikd refers to commentaries on nouns 
(Sanpa) , Verbs ( Taiiia ) and Verbal Nouns ( Kdrta, IV.3. 66 ). 
These commentaries were meant as aids to the topical study of 
nouns ( Subanta ), Verbs ( Tiiianfa ) and Verbal Nouns 

( Kridanta) . In the first two the order of Paninian sutras must 
have been readjusted. Perhaps these names carry back the 
tradition of the arrangement of grammatical words as found 
in the Prakriyakaiunudi and Siddhantakaiiwudi to a period 
anterior to the Kasikd . Some key-words throwing light on 
grammatical syllabus are mentioned by Patanjali. He refers 
to a work called Sdmastika which dealt with compounds, cor¬ 
responding to Book II, Chaps. 1-2 of the Asbtddhyayn In 
place of the term Sainasta , known to the At bar 1 a Prdtisdkbya 
(III.4.3), Panini uses S amdsa. 

Patanjali mentions Ndtanatika as a work dealing with 
Accents ( Bhdsbya , 11.295; Kasikd, IV.3.67). Nata and Anuta 
were pre-Paninian terms, Kata standing for Anuddtia and 
Anata for Udatta . Panini uses the term San natara (If. 2.40) , in 
place of the older term Ka/a. The Ndtanatika chapter counted 
as a separate topic in the syllabus. Book YI of Panini, Chap¬ 
ters 1 and 2, are equivalent to Ndtanatika of the older gram¬ 
mars. The Kasikd refers to this topic also as Sam ara (VII.3.4 ). 

The Kasika (IV 3.67) cite* the names of two more 
chapters vh. (1) Sam hit a, dealing with Sam hits or Saindhi, 
euphonic combinations, corresponding to VI. 1 .72- 1 34 and 
V 1114 . 40-655 and (2) Shdti'a-natvikd, dealing with cerebral! 
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5n of dental na and sa, corresponding to Ashtadhyayi VITL 
3.5 5 to VIII.4.39. This Paninian chapter is a model of compact 
topical treatment in a grammar. The Kiktantra of the Sdnia- 
veda also includes a similar but loosely strung section on cere- 
bralization. 

Another important chapter dealt with the vowel changes 
in words caused by the presence of suffixes, and described as 
Gnna and Vriddbi. These chapters were known as Gundguna 
(Ukthadi gana, IV.2.60; aguna , Vriddbi) of which the students 
were called gaundgunika . The Kasikd also acquaints us with 
some theoretical studies like Ganna-mukhyam y dealing with 
Pradbana and U pasarjana (IV.3.88), and Sabdarthasambandhi- 
yatn (IV.3.88). Completing the prescribed course of study 
was called vritta ( Neradhyayane vrittam , VII. 2 . 26), c.g. vritto 


guno Devadattena , f Devadatta has mastered Guna' as part of 
his grammatical studies. 

The Kasikd informs us that the subject of lengthening and 
shortening of vowels formed the subject of a treatise called 
Guru-ldghavam , first promulgated by Apisali {Apisalyupajnam 
Guru-ldghavam, VI.2.14; IV.3.115). That treatise is now lost, 
but its contents seem to have been used in Panini’s work (cf. 
Keith, p. XXV). 


PAN INI AND LOKA (CURRENT LANGUAGE) —Panini’s 
regard for current language bearing on grammatical formations 
is reflected in the sutra-kdnda y 1.2.51-58. Generally reluctant 
to express his opinion on controversial matters which engaged 
the attention of previous grammarians and etymologists, Panini 
here shows an exception by presenting the purvapaksba and the 
siddhanta in defence of his fundamental grammatical position, 
i.e. his article of faith as a grammarian. He stoutly defends 
Samjnd or LOKA , i.e. current social and linguistic usage, as the 
best guide and standard to decide theoretical definitions and 
questions. The authority of Samjnd or usage of words must 
always supersede that of Yoga or meaning dependent on deriva¬ 
tion (saiiijnd-prawdna , f.2.5 3-5 5 ), It may be asked whether 
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tfie^freatise on grammar should also deal with such matters as 
determining the exact significance of time-denoting words, 
social grades, etc.; as for example, 'How much is a drona?’, 


'What is a yojana distance?’, 'What are the rela¬ 
tive positions of a principal and agent?’, etc. 
There were enthusiasts who thought that in the absence of 
exactly knowing which twenty-four hours constitute adya, 
'today’, grammatical rules cannot be correctly applied. Panini 
utters a note of warning against such extreme theorists and 
invokes the invariable authority of usage, both linguistic and 
social ( Tad-asishyam samjna-pramdnatvdt, 1.2.53). For 
example, it may be a fact that the name Panchala was given to 
a country because of the first settlement of the Panchala 
Kshatriya tribe in that region. This 'land-taking’ stage was 
now a thing of the past. Panchala was now understood as the 
name of a janapada without reference to the Kshatriyas who 
inhabited it. A grammarian should face facts. It is unneces¬ 
sary to seek the derivation of Panchala janapada from the 
Panchala tribe. Similar is the case with hundreds of other 
place-names which were originally derived from historical 
conditions which no longer existed and so those names lost 
their original derivative sense. This point of view gives to the 
grammarian a realistic outlook by which he is able to build up 
from a living language its system of grammar. 

Thus, instead of tying himself down to the treatment of 
age-old topics, such as accentuation, cerebralization, vocaliza ¬ 
tion, letter-coalescence, formation of compounds and declen¬ 
sion of nouns and verbs, Panini extended the scope of his 
investigation to include all kinds of words taken from the 
different departments of language and current usage. The 
ilt of this approach is visible in Panini s exhaustive treatment 
of the Kridanta and T add hit a suffixes. He investigated in great 
detail the manifold vritth or meanings expressed by words 
through suffixes. Yaska informs us that the subtle distinctions 
of meanings of words are not always free from doubt (itiayj* 
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hi vriltayo bhavanti, Nir. II. 1). In his linguistic labora- 
tory, as it were, Panini collected and classified all possible mean¬ 
ings in which words were used, and grouped them under suit¬ 
able headings as hi fa, sampddi, arha, ala mart ha (VI.2.155). 
krifa, rakta, vikdra (VI.3.39), aiika, saiigba, laksbana, dharina, 
and several hundreds of others. The activities of all grades of 
persons in society, such as a musician, hunter, 
shoe-maker, cook, salesman, trader, ferryman, author, mendi¬ 
cant, devotee, farmer, cowherd, prince, councillor, etc., were 
analysed and taken note of grammatically. He thus viewed 
Loka in all its comprehensiveness as the primary source of 
material for a living grammar. This attitude towards the 
reality of life resulted in the secularization of knowledge and 
is patent in the Ashtadhyayi which for the most part served the 
Bhdshd oi the spoken language of Panim’s time and was not 
tied to the chariot-wheels of Vedic schools. Katyayana and 
Patanjali also frequently appeal to current usage as the final 
authority (Loha-vi)ndndt siddham, 1.1.21; 1.77; 1.1.65; 1.171). 


SANSKRIT AS A SPOKEN LANGUAGE— The question 
whether Sanskrit was the spoken language in Panini’s time or 
only a literary language is often raised. Grierson with his eyes 
fixed more on the language of the Ak>kan inscriptions argued 
that if Panini Was legislating for the spoken language of his days, 
how could it have so changed by the time of Asoka in such a 
short time (bid. Ant., Vol.XXII,222). On the other hand 
Goldstucker, Keith and Leibich ( Panini , p. 48) hold that 
Panim’s Sanskrit was the spoken language used by the cultured 
classes ol his time. Grierson does not appear to have wholly taken 
into account the internal evidence of the Ashtadhyayi. As 
Keith puts it: Panini has rules which are meaningless for 
any thing but a vernacular, apart from the fact that the term 
Bhdshd which he applies to the speech he teaches has the natural 


sense of a spoken language.’ (H.S.L., p. 9). Thus Panini 
includes in his purview linguistic forms relating to questions 
and answers (prasna, W.2.117; prishta-pratnachana, 111,2. 
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upraise and censure (prasaiiisd-kutsd), calling from a 
distance (durad-dhiite), greeting (VIII.2.83-86) , expressions 
in oxytone for censuring an opponent worsted in argu¬ 
mentation (nigribydnuyoga) , terms of threat ( bbarfsana , VIIT. 
2.95), mental deliberation ( vichdryamana , VIII.2.97), censur¬ 
ing a lapse in polite conduct (ksbiyd), benediction ( dsib ), 
bidding ( praisba, VIII.2.104), narration ( dkbydna , VIII. 
2.105), friendly persuasion ( dmantrana , VIII.1.53), haste 
( paripsd , VIII. 1.42), permission (ann)naishand, VIII.1.43 
as nanu gachchbami bhoh 'May I go, Sir’), communicating 
something in a harsh manner ( ayatbabbipretdk-bydna , III.4. 59). 
etc. We have also the parenthetical use of inauye, 'I think’. 
(1.4.106; VIII. 1.46) when denoting derision or sneering in 
colloquial language, and other similar forms of living speech as 
khadata-modata , 'eat and be merry’; asnlta-pibata y 'eat and 
drink ; pacbata-bbrijjtd, 'cook and fry’, etc. An expression like 
bh'uiddhi-lavand y 'Pour the salt’, must have been derived from 
the cries of busy cooks in a kitchen on festive occasions This 
extraordinary penetration into popular life and language ac¬ 
counts for Pariini’s extensive linguistic material which made 
him notice even such minute details as the names of wells on 
the left and right banks of the river Beas (IV.2.74), 

He notes variations of idiom in Sanskrit spoken in the 
North and the East, and also quotes forms prevailing in the 
local dialects of the jaihipadas, e.g. names of towns in the 
Usinara country and names of Brahnlana and Rajatlya members 
of the saiigha organization in the Vahlka region (V.3.114). 

The term Bbdsbd as used by Panini is the language dis¬ 
tinguished from the language of the sacred texts, viz. Chhan- 
das and Brahmana literature. Pataiijali states the true position 
when he says that Sanskrit was the standard speech of the 
Sisbtas, i.e. cultured persons, who even without instruction 
were capable of using the coriect speech. He does not deny the 
co-existence of tie speech of the common people called 
Apabhrarhsa of which there were variations {ckaikasya 
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sabilcisya bahavo pabhraritsah, 1.5). Patanjali could speak the 
language which was the medium of his literary expression, but 
a common herdsman would use one of the Prakrit dialects. 
Katyayana definitely mentions Loka (ordinary language of the 
Sishfas ) as the standard of grammatical norm, and at the same 
time refers in a vart. to the existence of Prakrit roots like 
dmpayali and others (1.3.1.12; 1.269). Sanskrit and Prakrit 
should not be thought of as exclusive of each other in point of 
time. 'The matter is really to be viewed not in the light of a 
contrast between actual spoken language and a Hochsprache. 
It is rather a matter of class speeches; Yaska spoke Sanskrit 
much as he wrote it, and the officials of Asoka equally conversed 
in a speech essentially similar to that in which they wrote, 
while contemporaneously lower classes of the population spoke 
in dialects which were far further advanced in phonetic change’. 
(Keith, HS.L., p. XXVI). 

PAN1NI S GENIUS I OR SYN'l HESIS —Panini shows a scien¬ 
tific and balanced judgment which could reconcile the opposite 
views and controversies regarding important topics of grammar 
and their method of treatment. 

Thus the most acute grammatical controversy in his days 
was that concerning the derivation of nouns from verb:. The 
atruktas and the Sakatayana school held the view that nouns 
were derived from verbs. On the other hand, Gargya, who 
was probably a Nairukta, and the grammarians maintained that 
it was not necessary to trace each and every noun to a verb 
(Namany-dkbyatajdniti Sakatayano mirukta-samayascha, 

Yaska, 1.12; Bhdshya, 11.138, Nam a eba cl hat n jam aha Nirukte 
Vyakarane Sakatasya cha taka in). Yaska himself subscribed 
to the theory of verbal derivation of nouns, but he disapproved 
°f ridiculous attempts made at times by the followers of 
Sakatayana to invent fanciful derivations of nouns from verbs 
(Nil uk / a, 1.13): 1 he etymologist who indulges in improper 

and unauthorized derivation of words deserves censure; the 
scientific principle thereof cannot be faulty’. 
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s -5!LdE®iini , s view on the subject represents a synthesis. Katva- 
yana and Patanjali state that Panini regarded the Unadi forma¬ 
tions as not derived from any root and suffix ( avyutpanna prd- 
tipadika; Prdtipadika-vijnandchcba Vdnineh siddham , VII. 1 . 2 . 5 ; 
EEt-241, Unddayo 9 vyutpanndni pratipadikani) .. Words of regu¬ 
lar derivation from verbs and suffix form the subject of Panini’s 
Kridanta section. Others which do not admit of such regular 
analysis and derivation were considered by him to belong to the 
Unadi class. Panini’s attitude towards the Unadi suffixes is one 
of silent approval. In the sutra Unddayo bahulan? (III. 3 . 1 ) 
he takes a passing notice of the Unadi suffixes, but he refrains 
from discussing in his usual manner the characteristic features 
and details of the Unadi system. It appears that the Uuadis 
were the product of the Sakatayana school. To ascribe them 
to Panini would militate against the system for which he stands. 
SOURCE Oh MEANING —Katyayana acquaints us with two 
views held about the factors which give to the words their 
proper meaning. He says that the application of a word to a 
particular object rests on the root-meaning underlying it, p.g. 
gan is so called because it moves, but all objects which move do 
not get the name gait. Yaska uses this argument as the puna - 
paksha view for rejecting the derivative theory (Nirukta, 1.12). 
The other reason according to Katyayana is the application of 
a word to an object as seen in popular usage ( Darsbanam hetub , 
1.2.68; 1.250). W e have seen that Panini recognises both these 
views when he says that San/jud and Yoga both contribute to 
the meanings of words in their own way (11.1.5 3,5 5 ). 

JATI AND VYAKTl —This controversy centred round the 
question whether a word denotes a class (Ifni) or an individual 
(Vyakti ). As indicated by Katyayana, Vajapyaynna held the 
View that a word denotes the class, whereas Vyadi took the 
Other view that it stood for the individual ( Bhdsbya , 1.242; 

1 244) Patanjali credits Panini with the reconciling of the two 
opposite views; e.g. siir a 1.2.5 8 is based on the dkriti (class) 
view, and sutra 1.2.64 on the dravya (individual) view of mean- 
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ONOMATOPOEIA —Yaska gives two views on the subject: 

Onomatopoeia does not exist”, says Aupamanyava’. His 
own view was that the names of birds are very often in imita¬ 
tion of their sounds. Panini has accepted this principle of 
amikarana, as applied to avyakta speech, i.c. articulation which 
is not in the form of distinct syllables {avyaktdu nkaraudt, 
V.4.S7). 

PREFIXES —Yaska says that Sakatayana considered the pre¬ 
fixes as mere signs or symbols of meaning ( dyotaka) , but Gdrgya 
held that they carry a meaning of their own (1.3). Panini 
sees no conflict between these views. Prefixes like adhi and 
pan are deemed by him as anartbaka (1.4.93), evidently 
implying, as Patanjali points out, that there were other prefixes 
which were not devoid of meaning. 

DEIATU AS KRIYA - AND DHAVA-DENOTING The 

question whether the verbs denote 'becoming’ ( Kriyd) or 'be¬ 
ing’ ( Bhdva) was an important one for the grammarians on the 
ground of its bearing on the eternity of words. Patanjali says 
that Panini accepted both views in ultra Bbiivddayo dbdtavab 
(1.3.1, J. 2SS). Taken separately sutra II.3. 14 supports that 
verbs refer to bhdva and sutra II. 3.15 to kriyd. 

ETERK ITY OF WORDS —This doctrine is the basis of the 
philosophy of Grammar. Katyayana in his vdrt. on IV.4.1 
refers to two opposite schools, viz. naityasabdika and kdrya- 
sabdika ( Bhdshya, 11.329). The Rik Prdtisdkhya refers to the 
two views regarding the eternity and not-eternity of letters 
(XIII.14). Yaska quotes the opinion of Audumbarayana 
holding that words vanish with their utterance {ludriyanityam 
vachanam Andumbardyauah, Nirukta, 1.2). Patanjali reveal 
in his discussion that Panini as well as Katyayana were advo¬ 
cates of the eternity of words, but that does not preclude the 
grammatical operations of lopa and a gam a affecting words 
Panini defines lopa or elision as adarasana (1.1.60), which 
Patanjali explains as autaradhdma , i.c. disappearance. On the 
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contrary, the Tait. Prat, held that Jopa is vinasa or annihilation, 
(1.57), a view based on the non-eternity of words. Similarly, 
Panini’s adesa was previously known as vikara (Kat. 1.31). 

From the above examples it may be inferred that bet¬ 
ween two extreme views, Panini always preferred to follow the 
golden mean, or as we might put it, the MAJJHIMA- 
PATIPADA, the Middle Path, which was the keynote of the 
period in which he was born. 
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CHAPTER VI 

RELIGION 
Section 1. DEITIES 

The religious conditions in Panini mainly relate to 
yajiia or sacrifice, and worship of various Vedic deities with 
oblations and performance of appropriate rituals by different 
classes of priests. Names of officiating priests and daks bin a 
or payments for their service are also mentioned (V.1.69; V.l. 
95). At the same time there are definite indications of popu¬ 
lar phases of religious beliefs and practices as elaborated in 
devotion to gods and asterisms, worship of images and the 
growth of religious ascetic orders. 

DEITIES. Panini mentions the following Vedic deities, both 
singly and in pairs: (1) Agni (IV.1.37), (2) Indr a. (3) 

Varuiia, (4) Bhavn , (5) Sarxa, (6) Rudra, (7) Mrida (IV. 
1.49), (8) Vrisluika^u (IV.1.37), (9) PushjL ( 10 ) ArxaxaiL 
(VI.4.12) , (li) Tvashu (VI. 4.1 1), (12) Surya, (III.1.114), 
and (13) Nasatya (VI- 3.75). The last name is derived by 
Panini as na asatyah , 'who are the opposite of non-truth*. 
The Mahabharata mentions Nasatya and Pasy^ as the twin 
Asvins born of the nose ( ndsd ) of Sa mina. wife of Surya 
(Anusasana-parva, 150.17). The derivation from nasa is 
in fact mentioned by Yaska as a probable explanation of the 
word ( nasikaprabbaraii babhuvatur ifi vd, VI.13). But 
Panini accepted the erymology of this word given by Aurna- 
vabha whose opinion is quoted by Yaska ( satyan eva ndsatydv - 
ity-Aurnavdbhah, Nirnkta , VI.13). 

Indra is also referred to as Marutvan (IV.2.32). Panini 
refers to Praiapati under the symbolical name of Ka: Patan- 
jali says that Ka is not a pronoun, but the proper name of a 
deity (samjna chuisbd tatrabbavaiah y 11.275), so that the dative 
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case 01 Ka would be Kay a, not kqsviai. Reference is also made 
to the deity called Vnstoshpnri who presided over a house or 
homestead and was as old as the Rigveda. Panini’s mention 
of Grihamedha (IV.2.32) under the context 'This is its deity’ 
(IV.2.24) shows that Grihamedha was also looked upon as a 
deity. In the same context mention is also made of Soma . 
Vavu, Mahendra and Apamnaptri (IV.2.27), which last was 
a name of Agni as sprung from water to whom special obla¬ 
tions were offered. 

Of the pairs of deities (devata-dvandva, VI.2.141) a 
long list is found in the Ashtadhyayl, e.g. Agni and Varuna 
(VI.3.27), Agni and Soma (IV. 2. 32; VI.3.27), Dyau and 

Prithivx (IV.2.32; VI.3.29-30) Usha and Surya (VI.3.31), 
the twin agricultural deities Sunasira, and other combinations 
with Rudra and Pusha (VI.2.142). Even Manthin, a Soma- 
vessel ( Somagraha ) is mentioned in the context of 'twin 
deities’ (VI.2.142). 

Of the female deities the older goddesses mentioned are 
Ind rani, Varunam, (IV. 1.49), Agnayl, Vrishakapayl (IV. 
1.37), Prithivi always referred to as a pair with Dyaus, and 
Ushas for whom oblations were prepared as for an indepen¬ 
dent deity (IV.2.31). 


POST-VEDIC DEITIES. The most important of these is 
goddess Parvatl four of whose names are mentioned, viz. (1) 
BhavanI, (2) SarrvanI, (3) RudranI and (4) Mridam (IV. 
1. 49). This worship was a feature of the Sutra 
period. Ihe Vedas refer to their male counterparts such as 
Bhava, Sarva, Rudra and Mrida. The Satapafha Brdhmana 
mentions Rudra, Sarva, and Bhava as forms of Agni (VI. 1.3. 
18), and makes the important statement that the name Sarva 
was popular in the Prachya country, arid Bhava in the Va- 
hika region (San a iti xatha Prachya dchakshate, Bhava ifl 
yatha Vahikdh, SB., 1.7.3.8). It may, therefore, be inferred 
that the names SarvanT and BhavanI were local designations 
of the one and the same Mother Goddess. Similarly RudranI 
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deity. ,• r r | 

Aditya referred to in sutra IV. 1.8 5 is to be taken as the 
name of the classical sun-god rather than of the Vedic Adityas. 
In fact a new feature of the Paninian pantheon is the emerg¬ 
ence of time-denoting words raised to the status of deities (IV. 
2.34). For instance, oblation was prepared to worship the 
deity named Mdsa, Month’, and called Mdsika; and similarly 
lor the deity Sariivatsara, 'Year’, and called Sdmvatsarika . 


There was also worship of the 'Seasons’ as deities, e.g . Vasanta 
or Spring, the oblation being called Vdsantam havih . Panini 
himself tefers to R.itu, Season as a deity (IV.2.31), in whose 
honour some worship was prescribed. This process of deifi¬ 
cation extended even to stars. This is indicated by the men¬ 
tion of Proshthapada, a name of Bhadrapada, as a devatd or 
deity (IV. 2.35). But the whole system of adopting personal 
names after the names of astensms, for which detailed rules 


are given (IV.3.34, 36, 37), was due to the fact that the stars 
became objects of adoration and worship. Names like Rohi- 
nishena, Bharanishena and Satabhishaksena implied in the sutra 
Naksbatrdd-vd (VIII.3.100) point to a belief in the beneficent 
influence of deities presiding over these astcrisms. 

BIIAKTI . The new phase of religious belief found its ex¬ 
pression in the cult of Bbakti or theistic devotion to particular 
gods and goddesses. Such names as Varunadatta and Arya- 
madatta, which were shortened as per sutra V.3.84, point to 
the belief that gods like Varuna and Aryama, if propitiated 
by the parents, would grant the boon of a son to be named after 
them. Panini admits that the name-ending datta denoted a 
benediction from a god or a higher power of which the person¬ 
al name became a symbolic expression ( Kdrakdd-datta-srnfa - 
yorevisisbi , VI.2 . 148). This religious approach is further ex¬ 
emplified in Pan ini’s reference to bbakti to Vasudeva and 
Arjuna (IV. 3.^8). Patanjali clearly remarks that Vasudeva 
was here not a mere Kshatriya name but the personal name of 
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ftsKrta whose bhakta or worshipper was called Vasudevahn. 
We should, however, admit that bhakti in this context 
(IV.3.95-100) has also a secular significance in some sutras , e.g. 
dpnpika, one who loves eating cakes (example to IV.3.96). 
The reference to the bhakti of Maharaja or Kubera proves on 
the other hand that Panini surely had religious bhakti also in 
mind (Maharajat-tban, IV.3.97). 

MAHARAJA . Besides referring to the bhakti shown 
to Maharaja as stated above, Panini also mentions that Maha¬ 
raja was a devata (IV.2.35), to whom oblations were offered. 
According to Patanjali ball offered to Maharaja was called 
niahdrdja-bali (1.388, cf. also Kasikd, II. 1.36) . This deity may 
be identified with those mentioned as a group of Four Great 
Kings, Chattdro Maharaja no , who dwell in the Chaturnmahd - 
rdjik,i or the lowest deva world as guardians of the four quar¬ 
ters. In Jdtaka VI.265, Vessavana is called a Maharaja and in 
the Mahdsutasoma Jdtaka Sakra and the other three Lokapalas 
are called Mahdrdjdno (VI.259). They also stand at the 
head of the list of gods and other superhuman beings in the 
Atdndtiya Sutta (Diet. Pali Proper Names , 1.242; 861). From 
bhakti to Maharaja deity, it is clear that Vasudeva as an object 
of bhakti is also to be taken as a deity as stated by Patanjali. 
VASUDEVA-CULT. Panini’s reference to Vasudeva as the 
object of bhakti throws light on the antiquity of the bhakti 
cult. Kaivata describes Vasudeva as paramdtma-dei atd-i'i- 
sesha. Keith accepts the accuracy of this identification and 
considers the remark of Patanjali, viz. satiijdd chaishd tatra - 
bhavatah , to be 'the most satisfactory proof of the identity of 
Vasudeva with Vishnu, for except through such identification 
no one could dream of putting Vasudeva on the same plane as 
Ka’ ( J.R.A.S. , 1908, p. 848). Patanjalis reference to the 
staging of Bait-bandhuna , Vishnu s famous explo t, and the 
slaying of Kamsa, Krishna’s great deed, were regarded by 
Weber himself as hinting at the early belief in the existence of 
JCrishna-Vasud§va and his identification with Vishnu (ib, p. 
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It in the second century B.C. these exploits formed 
part of the Vishnu legend they must have been considerably 
older (cf. the example, Jaghana Kaiiisaiii k/Ia V asudevab, 
Bbashya quoting it as a past event, 11.119). Patanjali also 
J refers to the Vyuha of Krishna with his three acolytes: Jau- 
ardanas-tvatmacbaturtha era, (Bbashya , III.43, on siitra VI. 
3.5). He also mentions Krishna and Samkarshana as joint 
leaders of an army (Saiiikarsbana-dviHyasya balaiii Krisbna- 
sya vardbatam, 1.426), and refers to the existence of temples 
dedicated to Kesava and Rama besides those of Kubera ( Prd - 
sadc Dhanapati-Raina-Kesavanam, 1.436) .j) In siitra VIII. 1. 
15 Panini states that the word dvandva signifies a pair of per¬ 
sons jointly famous (abhivyakfi) , on which the Kdsikd cites 
as an example Samkarshana-Vasudcvau (dvdvapyabhivyaktau 
sdhacharyena) . Devotional worship to Satikarshana and 
Vasudeva in connection with a religious shrine is proved by 
epigraphic evidence of second century B.C. (Nagari Ins., E.T., 
XXII, p. 198 ff.). The Arthasdstra not only refers to the 
legend of Krishna and Kamsa (XIV.3) but also prescribes 
the building of temples sacred to god Apratihata, i.e, Vishnu 
(II- 4). These examples, although of the Maurya-Sunga 
epoch, show that Krishna's divinity was already established as 
a result of centuries of religious development. Patanjali’s 
reference to the Siva-Bhagavata religion (II. 387) is also proof 
of the early antiquity of the Bhagavata cult, for the Saivas 
following the Bhakti cult must have been so named after the 
Bhagavatas. Although the evidence from the Gana-pdtha is 
not unassailable, it must be mentioned that the Gavdsva group 
(II.4.13) reads Bbagavati-Bhagavatam , as a compound word 
in singular number mentioning a female and a male follower 
of the Bhagavata religion. Grierson also maintained the anti¬ 
quity of the Bhagavata religion in Panini’s time on the basis 
of his knowledge of Vasudeva as a deity (J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 
1122). Sir R. G. Bhandarkar agrees with this view. 
(J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 170, Vasudeva of Panini, IV.3.98). 
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-S.—Figurihes, including divine images are included 
under the general term pratikriti (V.3.96). Panini, however, 
knew of a more specific word, archa (V.2.101), which ac¬ 
cords with Patanjali’s usage ( Mauryaih hiranydrthibhih 
archdh prakalpitah, V.3.99, Bhdshya, II.429). 1 Its derivative 
archdvdn (V.2.101) should have signified the owner of an 
image. 

An important sutra, Jivikarthe chdpanyc (V.3.99) in¬ 
tended to regulate the formation of names of divine images, 
proves beyond doubt Panini’s knowledge of images of deities 
in his time. Regarding the naming of images there are the 
following possibilities covered by Panini’s rule and Patanjali’- 
rather involved argument on it: 

(1) There may be images installed in temples or open 
shrines, which are not of individual ownership, and hence 
not for any ones’ livelihood ( jivikd ), or for sale ( panya ), 
but are for worship (pujdrtha) . These images remain out¬ 
side the purview of Panini’s rule. How they were named, 
whether Siva or Sivaka we are left to guess, but there is all 
the probability that they were named without the kan suffix, 
as Siva, Skanda, etc. 

(2) In the second place there may be images in the 
possession of devalakas or owners and custodians of shrines. 
1 hey may be either fixed in one place or carried from place 
to place. The former would cover for all practical purposes 
the images of class 1 above, which would then be objects^of 
Panini s rule and the deity would be named Siva (without 
/w.// suffix). Both chala and achala images with the devalakas 
would serve for worship (pu)artha) y he a source of livelihood 
(jivikdrtha) to the. r care-takers, but be not for sale 
(apanya ). All these are the object of Panini’s rule, and they 
would be named as Siva, Skanda (without ka )* 

Archa mean 'inugf of .1 god’; cf. (llrgha-nHsiki archil, tunyi-nasi hi 
archa (IV. 1 . 54 ; 11.222); tlso l.udcr’s discussion of its use in the Mora 
Well Inscription, h'.ji . lnd. } XXIV. p. 19^ 
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(3) The third class of images would be those displayed 
foi sale {panya) ; these were not for worship ( pujartha ), 
although they were a means of livelihood to their owners {)ivi- 
kdrtha) . These would be counter-examples of Panini’s siitra, 
and named as Sivaka, Skandaka, etc. 

(4) Here Patanjali joins issue with Panini. On the basis 
of some reliable historical information which he had he contends 


as to how the srifra will fare in the case of images which the 
Maury an kings, 'greedy of gold’ (hiranyarthibhih) , had order¬ 
ed to be set up ( prakalpitdh ) and most probably also to be 
sold, and which thus served simultaneously the triple purpose 
of jlvikd, panya and pujd. 1 Kautilya supplies the much need¬ 
ed commentary on this extraodinary Mauryan measure to 
replenish their exchequer.- The Devatadhyaksha is directed 
to raise money (djivet, hiranyopahdreiia, kosaiii kurydt, 
Arth. V.2) by manipulating the worship of divine images and 
exploiting the ciedulousness of the people, such as organising 
fairs and festivals in the holy shrines of deities ( daivata - 


chaitya), improvising shows of miraculous naga images with 


changing number of hoods, and spreading the news of other 
miracles, etc. {Arth. V.2). According to Patahjali these 
particular images would not be covered by Panini’s rule {bhavet 
fdsn na syaf), and although they might have found a place in 
the shrines for worship, they would not get the name Siva, 
Skanda, etc. 

(5) As a way out of the conundrum, Patanjali dismisses 
the case of the Mauryan images which were both for sale 
and for worship, and he points to contemporary images under 
actual worship {yds-ftrtdh sainprati pujarthah tdsu bhavish- 


1 3TT0tr FT#? H favq-fa I %<■)• ; : fdMW 3% I far I 

: I vpfafW 4 1 : *rsrf?r $3n«rf- 

^ffawfa I V (Bhashy.% V.3.99; 11.429). 

- Hiranyarthi, according to Patanjali on liir. arthachchasan nibi>c on 
n'ttra V.2. 1 3 S, denoted one who was bereft of wealth or gold, and conse¬ 
quently longed for it. 
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yah) which were suitable examples of Panini’s rule and be 
designated as Siva, Skanda, etc. (without kan suffix). 1 

Images of Siva and Vaisravana were also known to Kautilya 
(II.4) as being installed in temples. Some of these deities 
were worshipped in pairs, e.g. Siva-Vaisravanau, Skanda-Visa - 
khan , Brabnia-Prajapatl ( Gana-patha to II.4.14, and also a 
varttika on VI.3.26). As pointed out by Patanjali these joint 
names were post-Vedic (na chaite Vede sahamrvapa-nirdnhtah , 
VI.3.26; III.149). Siva and Vaisravana were the two main 
deities associated in the development of the popular cult of the 
Yakshas, Nagas and other godlings. We have seen that Panini 
refers to the worship of Maharaja, which was but another 
name of Vessavana-Kubera, who headed the group of the Four 
Great Kings or Regents of the Four Quarters and was the king 
of the Yakkhas in the North. Panini also mentions the descen¬ 
dants of Dhritarajan (VI.4.135) who may be identified as the 
Lokapala Dhatarattha ruling in the East at the head of the 
Gandhabbas. 

DEMONS —The counterpart of the gods were the demons 
who are dreaded as much as the former were loved. In men¬ 
tioning them Panini is obviously drawing on older literature 
rather than recording contemporary beliefs. Diti (IV. 1.85) 


1 images 

1. Images instal¬ 
led in shrines 

2 . Devalaka ima¬ 
ges 

3 . Images for sale 

4 . Images under 
the Mauryas 


5. Images in Pat- 
ahjali's time 


Jhika 

Panya 
or not 

For p/l/a 
or not 
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name 

no 



outside Panini's rule; 
or see above ( 2 ) 
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ler of the Daityas, Kadrii (IV.1.72), Asuras (IV.4.123), 
Rakshasas and the Yatus (IV.4.121) are referred to, but in 
connection with older linguistic forms. The term dsiirt mdyd 
(IV.4.123) similarly appears to be an old word signifying 
thaumaturgy or the asura-vidya (cf. Asv. Sr., X.7, and SB., 
XIII.4.3.11). The female demon Kusitavl, wife of Kusita 
(IV.1.37) occurs in the Maitrayam Samhita (III.2 . 6). The 
planet Rahu is referred to as an enemy of the moon (Mid hunt - 
tiida, III.2.3 5). 

YAKSHAS —In sutra V.3.84 Panini refers to Sevala, Supari, 
Visala, Varuna and Aryama. These were names of tutelary 
deities. It has been shown above (ante, p. 188) that Visala 
was the name of a Yaksha according to the Sabhaparva, 10.16. 
Supari and Sevala also appear to be minor godlings, probably 
Yokshas. According to the Atanatiya Sutta (Dighamkaya) 
Varuna was a Yaksha also. Aryama, too, was most probably 
a minor deity of popular religion associated with child-birth. 
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Ch. VI, Section 2. YAJNAS 

THE YAJN1KAS —Yaska quotes the opinions of the Yajhikas 
along with those of the Nairuktas. Panini also refers to the 
dmndya or tradition of the Yajhikas whose school was called 
Yajfiikya (IV.3.129). The Yajnika literature was of remote 
antiquity. Patanjali refers to difficult Yajnika texts, e.g. 
sthfda-prishatlm aiiadvahtm y which could not be rightly ex¬ 
plained without the aid of grammar (1.1). He also mentions 
their treatises ( Ydjnika-sdstra, 1.9). It appears from the 
Ashtidhyayi that the Yajfia doctrine both in its theory and 
practice held full sway in his time. He records minute details 
regarding the peculiarities of pronunciation of such formulas 
as the Subrahmanya (1.2.37), Nyunkha (1.2.34) and Yajya 
verses (VIII.2.90). His references relate not merely to acade¬ 
mic discussions, but to actual practices of the Yajna ritual 
(yajiia-karmani, 1.2.34; VIII.2.88). 

YAJNIKA LITERATURE —Besides the Brdhmanas and the 
Anubrdhmanas (IV.2.62), a vast body of specialised yajnika 
literature in the form of explanatory texts (vydkhydna) of the 
kratus or Soma sacrifices and other yajfias had come into exist¬ 
ence ( IV. 3.68) ; for example, the treatise giving an exposition 
of Agnishtoma was called Agnishtomika; similarly there were 
texts called V djapeyika and Rdjasfiyika . Particularly interest 
mg is Panini’s reference to two-fold texts, one called Puroddsikct, 
a book on puroddsa\ containing detailed instructions about the 
manner of preparing the sacrificial rice-cake, and another call¬ 
ed Pauroddsika (IV.3. 70) which was a commentary of the 
mantras recited at preparing the purodasa cake. 1 These mantras 

1 The Purodasa verses in the \ajurn fa> Adhy. I, deal with the follow¬ 
ing stages, vrlhln nindpa/t (verse 9), prokshitti ^12), aiabanti (14) 
parapmuiti (16), tanduldn pinaahti (20), pranitabhih nihyauti (21) an j 
kapdleshu srapuyati (22). 
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* in the Yajurvcda , Adh. I, and their commentary is found 
in the Sat a pat ha, Book I, which is thus a Pauroddsika text. 
These special handbooks arose to meet the practical needs of 
priests at the Yajnas. 

Y AJAMANA ( SAC1UFICER )—The sacrificer was called 
Yajamana (III.2.128) for the period of the sacrifice, after 
which he was on that basis called Yajvd (III.2.103). There 
were also other terms derived from the performance of special 
sacrifices, as Aguish t om a-ydj 7 (III.2.85). A person devoted 
( tach-chhila ) to the constant performance of yajnas was call¬ 
ed ydyajnka (III.2.166; ijyd-sllo yayajiika/p, Amaya) . For the 
period of the sacrifice, the y ajamana observed the vow of 
restraining himself from wordy speech, hence called vdcham- 
yama ( Yacht yamo mate, III.2.40), and of sleeping on a raised 
platform on the vedi, hence called sthandila (IV.2.15) or 
s tha nclila - say I (III.2.80). The son or the student of the yaja * 
vidua when he came to be of age as competent to perform the 
sacrificial act was called alamkarmlna , sitting by his side and 
assisting him ( Yadyasya putro vdntevasi vdlam-karmluah syat - 
sa dakshinata dshio juhuydd iti, Baud Sr., XXII.20). Karma 
in this sutra meant Yajna (cf. Yajur., 1.1; Satapatha, 1.1.21, 
yajuo vai karma) . 


ASP AD A —Social status ( pratishthd) amongst the Brahmanas 
was termed dspada (Aspadam pratishthaydm , VI. 1.146), a term 
still current. The dspadas were derived from the various 
sacrificial performances, such as Vajapeyl, Agnihotrl, etc. An 
Ahitagni (H.2.37) was one who had consecrated the Three 
Srauta Fires. One who had ceremoniously lived in the place 
set apart for the Avasatha Fire, was called Avasathika (IV.4. 
74), a word still seen in modern Avasthl. Inside the yajna - 
hhfnni, the special place built for the yajamana is called avasatha 
(also agni-saiana, because of the dvasathya agni consecrated 
there), and it was obligatory for him to stay in the avasatha 
room for the duration of the sacrifice. 
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OF YAJNAS—(Y a jndkhy a, V. 1.95). Yajna is deriv¬ 
ed from yaj, to worship (III.3.90). Ijyd is another term used 
by Panini (III.3.98). Amongst the four Vedas the Yajurveda 
deals with sacrifices which are of three kinds, Ishti, Pasubandha 
and Soma. 1 Panini makes a general reference to all the Krahis or 
Soma sacrifices mentioned in the Adhvaryuveda which was but 
another name of Yajurveda (Adhvaryiikratur-anapumsakam, 
II.4.4). A distinction is made between Kratns and Yajnas, as 
both are mentioned separately in siitra IV.3.68. Yajna was a 
general term which included the Ishtis like Darsa and Paurna- 


masa, Yajnas as Pakayajna, Navayajna, and such variations 
as Parichaudana, Saptaudana, etc., as well as such well known 
Kratns as Agnishtoma, Rajasuya, and Vajapeya. But Kratu 
was used specially for the Soma sacrifices (II. 4.4, Kasika, kratu - 
sabdah soma-yajneshu ruclhah). The Soma juice forms the 
oblation in the Kratns . The Kratns are further subdivided into 
those called Ahlna~ which are Soma yagas lasting from one to 
eleven days, and Saftra which continued from twelve days to 
a hundred or a thousand years, the Dvadasaha being regarded 
as both an ahlna and a sattra. There are Kratns governed by 
fixed time durations as ekdha, dasaha, etc. (subject to kdlddhi- 
kdra, V.1.95). Agnishtoma, Vajapeya, Rajasuya were krahis, 
but not sattrasd Names of the sessions of Soma sacrifices con¬ 
tinuing for prescribed periods, were compounded with the 
* names of Yajamdnas, e.g. Garga-trirdtra, i.e. a Soma session of 
the Garga family lasting for three days; similarly Cha\dk&~ 


In the Islui as Darsa and Paurnamasa, the oblation is thrown with 
Siilthl, in the other two with Van shat (^-qfqtrj ^Tf^ T^>T T ^ ?Fn': 

; : fTTOSTfri : qT^TTfT4 qT4qpT Tf t) 

- S/1 fra V.4.145, and larf. on IV. 2.42 ahnah khah kratau , ahnSm 
samuhah kratuh ah': n ah. 

! Agnishtoma and Vfijapcya, each lists for one day on!) with a prelimi¬ 
nary course ( prirrariga) of lour days, and the Rajasuya for about four 
days. 
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ra, Kusurabindu-saptardtra> etc. (Dvigau hr at an , 


VI.2.97). 

Of special sacrifices, Panini mentions Agnishtoma (VIII. 
3.82), Jyotishtoma and Ayushtoma (VIM.3.83), the latter per¬ 
formed to obtain longevity, and making with the former a 

part of the Abhiplava ceremony. The Agnishtoma with its 
three pressings (savanas) and twelve stotras forms the norm 
( prakriti ) and the Vajapeya and the Jyotishtoma are its modifi¬ 
cations {vikriti) . Rajasuya (III.1.114), a vikriti of the 
Agnishtoma, and Turayana (V.1.72) are also mentioned. 
Turayana was a modification of the Paurnamasa, and the Yaja- 
mdna performing it was called Taurdyanika (V.1.722). The 
Sdiikbdyana Br. speaks of Turayana as a yajna performed for the 
attainment of heaven {sa esha svargakdmasya yajnab, IV.ll, 
cf. Aranyakaparva, 13.21). According to the Kdt. Sr. (XXIV. 
7.1-8) this satira commenced on the fifth day of Vaisakha 
Sukla or Chaitra Sukla and lasted for one year ( samvatsararii 
yajatc) . It was regarded as a vikriti of Dvadashaha sattra. 
Kundapdyya and Sanchdyya were the names of special Soma 
kratiis (111.1.130), the former being a vikriti of Dvadashaha 
and a sattra lasting for one year, which was originally perform¬ 
ed by the Kundapayin Rishis (cf. Rig., VIII. 17.13, where a 
person is so named). 

Reference is also made to l)lrghasatfra or sacrifices extend¬ 
ing over long periods of time, as a hundred or a thousand years 
(VTI.3.1). No doubt the Brabmana texts describe such yajnas , 
e.g. Visvasrij, a yajna lasting for one thousand years ( sabasra- 
sama satira) described in the Panchavimsa Brdhinana, but we 
have the testimony of Patanjali saying that such long sacrifices 
were not actually performed (lokc aprayuktdh) , and that only 
the Yajnikas described them in their works as part of inherited 
tradition ( hevalam risbi - sa m p rad dyo dbarma iti kritvd Ydjnikdh 
sdstrendnuvidadhate , Bhdshya y 1.9, and vdr. Aprayuktc dlrgba - 
sattravat ). 

SOMA —Pressing of Soma was known as sntyd (III.3.99), and 
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10 pressed it as Sornasut (III.2.90). After the ceremony 
the yajamdna who pressed the Soma was called sutvd (III.2.103), 

corresponding to the other title yajvd , ‘one performing a sacri¬ 


fice’. 

The drinking of Soma depended on the fulfilment of cer¬ 
tain spiritual and material conditions. According to Panini 
he who had the requisite qualification to drink Soma was called 
somya {Soinam arhali yah , IV.4.137). In the opinion of the 
Ydjnika school as quoted by Patanjali, that person was entitled 
to drink Soma in whose family there was no social stigma in 
the ten preceding generations {Eva lit hi \ djiiikdh path anti, 
Dasapurushaniikam yasya grihe sudrd na vidyeran sa S omam 
pibeditiy Bhdshya, IV. 1.93; 11.248). Manu looks at the pro¬ 
blem from an economic point of view: He who owns food to 
last for three years or more so as to maintain his dependants, 
is entitled to drink Soma {sa somam pdtum arhati , Manu y XI.7; 
also Kdsikd y VII.3.16). ‘He should lay by the minimum 
prescribed store lest his labour be wasted’ (XI.8). In the Soma 
ceremony the priests {ydjakas) might press the Soma plant, 
but the credit of performing the Soma yajfia belonged to the 
actual ya)amd\ia who was in reality the beneficiary {pradhdna 
kartd) of that sacrifice. A special expression was current to 
designate him as sunvan {Suno yajna-samyoge , III.2.132). 

On the other hand in a sattra , i.e. a Soma yaga lasting for more 
than twelve days, the number of priests ranges from 17 to 2 5 
{saptadauivardh paf/chavimsatiparamdh ), all of them enjoy 
the status of yajamdnas {sarve ya)amdndh y sarve ritvijah ) , all 
are dhitdgnis y all sharing the fruits of the yajria equally, and 
since it is a corporate endeavour no one pays or expects any fee, 
and all of them perform the act of pressing the Soma juice. 
This arrangement is reflected in the phrase sarve sunvantah 
sarve yafamdndh sattrinah uchyante (Kdsika on T TJ.2.132, Sana 
yajdu-samyoge ). 

NAMES OF FIRES {AGNYAKHYAy HI.2.92)— Agvi as an 
agent carrying the offering of the sacrificer to the gods is 
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of as havyavdhana (III.2.66), and to the manes as 
havyavdhana (III.2.65). In these two capacities it receives 
the offerings with the formula Svahd and S vadha, respectively 
(II. 3.1 6 ). The former was called Chitya agni (III. 1.132) 
used for performing the Srauta sacrifices. Of the Three 
Srauta Fires (srautdgnayab) , mention is made of Garhapatya 
(IV.4.90), and of the Dakshinagni under the special name of 
Anayya which was brought from the Household Fire and not 
retained ( Andyyo’ nitye, 1II.1.127; with Bbashya H.89). 

The word anayya is of uncommon interest. The Sraut- 
agni is kindled with arani and perpetually maintained by an 
ahitdgni as Garhpatya agni in the vedi of that name. The 
other two altars are Ahavanlya and Dakshinagni. The in¬ 
tending sacrificer takes the agni from his Garhpatya altar to 
the other two. In that case both are called anayya temporari¬ 
ly, since after the oblations are over the fires in the Ahava¬ 
nlya and Dakshinagni lose their sacred character. But be¬ 


sides the Garhapatya Fire there were other recognised sources 
for feeding the Dakshinagni; for example, as a temporary mea¬ 
sure the Dakshinagni could be borrowed from a frying-place 
(bhrdshtra) , a Vaisya-kula, or from a new home where the 
proper srautdgni had not yet been installed. In such a contin¬ 
gency the word anayya denoted only the Dakshinagni. (dn- 
dyyo Daksbinagnih; rudhiresha, Ka'sika). 

The three stages in the kindling of the Fire are appropriately 
referred to as parichdyya, its showy assemblage and adorn¬ 
ment in the beginning ( alankarana; cf. parichayyam chinvlta 
grdmakjdmah , Sat. Br. V.4.11.3); upachdyya, its augmenting 
or blazing forth ( samvardhana ) in the middle; and samubya 
(III.1.132), its final form consisting of ashes and rubbish 
swept or heaped together, for which the graphic phrase samubya - 
purtsha was current (S. Br. VI.7.2.8; Kdf. Sr. XVI.J.9.10). 

Special kinds of vedis which were made twice or thrice 
the usual size, were known as dvistdvd, tristava (V.4.84). 
The normal size of the platform in the Darsa-Paurnamasa was 
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MVzft. (36 vitastis long, and 18 broad). On this 
platform different fire-altars were built, each being called a 
sthaniila (IV.2.1); same as kun&a in smdrta yajnas ). These 
altars were made of different shapes referred to in the sutra 
Karmany-agnydkhyaydm (III.2.92), e.g. syena-chit y kamka- 
chit (Kasika ), drona-chit (square), ratha-chakra-chit (round), 
praiiga-chit (triangular), ubhayatah praiiga-chit (double tri¬ 
angle; Kdt. Srauta, XVI.5.9). These were special agnis, the 
arranging of which was called agni-chityd (III1.132). The 
altars were piled up ( chityd, III, 132) with bricks, which were 
given special names after the particular mantras used for 
building them ( Tadvdndsdm upadhdno mantra itishtakdsu 
Ink cha matoh , IV.4.125). Important words occurring in the 
mantras used for laying the bricks were selected as their names, 
€ *g• Varchasyd, Tejasyd, Payasyd and Rctasyd, ancient words 
for particular bricks. Panini mentions in particular the 
bricks called Asvini (IV.4.126). One who consecrated these 
sacrificial Fires was known as agni-chit (III.2.91). 

OTHER ACCESSORIES—Yajria required a number of ac¬ 
cessory articles of which some are mentioned in the Ashtadhya - 
3'/. That place in the yajna was called samstava (III.3.31) 
where the Chhandoga singers sang the hymns in the Soma 
Kratus, a sort of stuti-bbumi (Amara ). Another portion was 
the avaskara for throwing refuse (IV.3.28), also called ut- 
kara . The kitsa grass, necessary for sacrificial ceremonies, is 
referred to as pavitra which had become a samjnd word (P//- 
tah sathjndydm , III.2.185; cf. Yaju. I. 2, 3, 12). The Soma 
plant was required for Soma sacrifices. Patanjah mentions 
putika grass as a substitute for Soma, but observes that Soma 
had not become obsolete ( na cha tatra somo bhutapiirvo bha- 


vati, 1.1.56, 1.137). 

The sacrificial utensils ( yajna-pdtra , 1.3.64), specially the 
cups for drinking Soma, were arranged in pairs which is given 
as one of the meanings of the word dvandva (yajna-pdtra- 
prayoga, VIII.1.15). Two Soma-cups ( grahas) are named, 
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Mhmuika-vaisvadeva (cf. Kat. Sr. IX.4.1) and maha-vaisvadeva 
( KsbuUakascha Vaishvadeve, VI.2.39, cf. Kat. Sr. X.6.2. for 
viahavaisvadeva). Oblation is mentioned as havi, a special 
form of which was known as sdmndyya (III. 1.129), which is 
said to consist of 'curd from the cow’s milking of the pre¬ 
vious evening ( sdyamdoha ) taken with fresh milk of the fol¬ 
lowing morning ( prdtardoha ) and offered together to Indra in 
the New Moon sacrifice ( saih+ni , to mix) - 1 
PRIESTS .—The generic term ritivij (III.2.59) was applied to 
all classes of priests employed at a sacrifice. The priests must 
have been Brahmanas as in the Vedic period ( Vedic Index> 

I. 112). This is suggested by the epithet artvijina (V.1.71) 
denoting a person qualified in priestly duties {ritvik-karmdr- 
hatiy Kdtydyana) which according to Patanjali was applied 
to a member of a Brahmana family. The Shadvimsa Br. ex¬ 
plains artvijina as one who is able to expound those Vedic texts 
which are used in yajiias (esha drtvijino ya etam vedam anu - 
brute, 1.3.16). According to Patanjali an artvijina should be 
able to utter the Vedic speech according to its proper pada> 
svara and akshara ( Bhasbya, 1.3). A priest with reference to 
his duties on behalf of the yajamdna was called ydjaka; sutra 

II. 2.9. implies that the word ydjaka was compounded with an¬ 
other denoting the sacrificer, e.g. Brdhmana-yajaka, Ksbatriya - 
ydjaka. 

Selection of priests must have depended on their special 
knowledge of the ritual for which they were invited. Panini 
refers to the emergence of experts who made a special study 
of the complicated ritual of Soma-kratus like Agnishtoma and 
Vajapeya, and were named Agnisbtornika, Vdjapeyika after 

1 There are three oblations in the Darsa sacrifice, the first is the sacri¬ 
ficial cake for Agni (agtn ya puroda'sa ), the second curds for Indra (aindvam 
dadhi). and the third milk for Indra (aindraih payah). The last two 
make up the samnayya yaga in which the deity is single but the oblations 
to him being different are added and offered together. Firstly curd is 
tak^n in the jnhu and then milk is poured on it. 
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those rituals ( Kratukthddisiitrantdt-thak , IV.2.60). For such 
important sacrifices the invitations would naturally be issued to 
them. Along with their pupils these masters cultivated ad¬ 
vanced studies of those specialized Kratu texts ( kratu vishe'sa- 
vdchibhyash-thak pratyayo bhavati tadadhlte tad-vedetyasmin 
vishaye, Kdsikd ). 

In the ritual as given in the Brdhmanas, the number of 
priests is sixteen, classed in four groups ( Vedic Index , 1.113). 1 
Of those connected with the Rigveda, Panini mentions Hota, 
Prasasta (VI. 4 . 11 ), and Gravastut (III.2.177), the Prasasta 
known as Maitravaruna also. The Gravastut praised the 
grav'd or stones for pressing Soma. The Hota recited the 
ydjyd and anuvdhyd verses. 

Of the Samveda priests, Panini refers to Udgata in sutra 
V. 1.129, and to his assistant Pratiharta in its gana. 

The duties of the various priests were indicated by the 
addition of suffixes to their names, those of the Udgata being 
called audgdtra (V.1.129) and of the Adhvaryu, ddhvaryaia 
(IV.3.123). Adhvaryu’s assistant Neshta (VI.4.11) belonged 
to the Soma ritual whose duty it was to lead forward the wife 
of the sacrificer. The importance of the Adhvaryu increased 
with the growth of the complicated ritual in which differences 
of opinion also arose in course of time. It appears that the 
followers of each special recension of the Yajurvcda adopted 
the ritualistic peculiarities of their own School. The insist¬ 
ence on the two-fold variations of ritual according to locality 
and sdkhd ( dmndya) resulted in the growth of special Adh- 
varyus who were designated by particular names. This is re¬ 
flected in sutra VI. 2 . 10 , Adhyaryu-kashayayor-jatau, c.g . Pra- 
chyadhvaryu, priests belonging to east India who were affiliated 
to the Sukla Yajurvcda. The followers of the special schools 

1 I. ffaT, i 

2 . i 

3 . sftrasFtr, #*?rr, \ 

4 . 3fiT, qtar 1 
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olrttfe Krishna Yajurveda were distinguished by the names of 
their sdkhds, as Kathadhvaryu, Kalapadhvaryu, etc. 

Gf Atharvaveda priests, Panini mentions Brahma (V.l. 
136), Agnldh (VIII.2.92) and Pota (VI.4.11). Brahma 
must have emerged as the general supervisor of the ritual, as 
is indicated by his duties {karma) designated by the special 
term Brahmatva (V.2.136). The epithet Maha-Brahma 
'Chief of the Brahmanas (V.4.105, in which Brahman— 
Brahmana) seems to have been derived from the priviledged 
position of the Brahman priest, who as early as the Rigveda (I. 
162.5) was called suvipra , a sage or priest of profound know¬ 
ledge acting as superintendent of the whole ceremony. 

The sons of ritvijs have been specially noticed as Ritvik- 
putra and Hotuh-putra (VI.2.133). These names were derived 
from sons who followed the calling of their fathers. 
RECITATION OF MANTRAS—Yajna implies the invoking 
of deities with recitation of mantras {mantrakarana 1.3.25). 
Recitation in concert ( sahochchdrana ) marked by clear tone 
and accent was called samuchcharana (1.3.48). Invocation 
of deities was nihava and abhihava (III. 3 . 72). 

YAJYA VERSE'S — Panini refers to the technical details of 
repeating the Yd)yd mantras in a sacrifice ( Ya)na-karmani, VIII. 
2.88-92). The Ydjyds were all selected hymns from the Rig - 
veda and enumerated in the Hautra-kanda of the Asvalaydna 
and other Srautasutras. The Hota priest recites the Ydjya and 
V uronuvdkya verses as often as the Adhvaryu commences 
a set of oblations. The latter priest does not recite any mantra; 
he only gives directions ( praisha) to the Hota whose privilege 
it is to recite the appropriate mantra ending with the formula 
Vaushaty on hearing which the Adhvaryu throws the oblation 
into the fire. 

This complicated ceremony is arranged as follows: 

(1) Puronuvdkyd and Anubruhi . It is the first praisha 
or direction that the Adhvaryu gives to the Hota to recite 
the preliminary laudatory verses called Puronuvdkyd in praise 
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deity who is to be invoked. According to sutra VIII.2. 
91 the formula must be uttered with a pluta accent, as 

Wfo 1 ' , 

( 2 ) In response to this praisha the Hota recites the Puronu - 
vdkyd verse, the last letter of which is followed by a pranava 
pronounced with pluta accent (VIII.2.89), e.g. stqf^rfftr 

l According to the Satapatha, Puronuvdkyd is used 
for invoking the deity and the Ydjyd for giving the oblation 
{hvayati vd anuvdkyayd , prayachchhati ydjyayd , 1.7.2.17). 
After the Hota has repeated the puronuvakya verse, the actual 
ydjyd is recited ( atha yadanuvdkydm anuchya ydjyayd yajati , 
Safapatha, XI. 4 . 1 . 12 ). Both form one pair. In some cases, 
as pointed out by the Satapatha y the puronuvdkyd was dropped 
{atha yad-apunarvdkyakd bhavanti, XI.4.1.12), and therefore 
its praisha (anubruhi ) was not counted in the set of five direc¬ 
tive formulas comprising 17 letters . 1 

(3) Asravana. The Adhvaryu, Agnldh and Hota priests 

having taken their seats round the Vedi, the Adhvaryu calls upon 
the Agnldh (cf. Agnimindha of Rigveda 1.162.5), an assistant 
of Brahma, whose duty it was to guard the sacrifice against the 
Asuras. He sat near the utkara and held a wooden sword 
(sphya) in hand. The order to him ( agnit-preshana y also call¬ 
ed asravana) consisted of the formula 3TT3 with its 

variant in some sdkhds as aft 3 «rT 3 {Ag)iit-preshanc 
parasya cha, VIII. 2. 92). This praisha signified 'Please notify 
the sacrifice to the gods, as all is well’. 

(4) Pratydsravana . To this the Agnldh responded by 

a pratydsravana formula, pronounced with 

pluta accent ( sutra VIII.2.91), the meaning being 'Let the 
gods be notified; everything is O.K.* (cf. Asv. Sr. 1.4, asln 
sraushad ity-aukaram pldvayan ). 

1 The following verse interpolated in the Bhlshnustavaraja of the 
Santiparva refers to the Yajya verses: 

^ tpt ii 

(Verse added after 47.27 in the Critical edition) 
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(5) Ydjyd-praisha. Thus getting a line-clear from the 
Agnidh, the Adhvaryu turns to the Hota with the directive 
" a 'l a ’ on hearing which the Hota begins to recite the Yajyd. 
There is no pint a in the Yaja formula, which is uttered in mono¬ 
tone (ekasrutij. 


(6) Agiirta formula (also called abhigurta, cf. Rig. 1.162. 
6 , Haug, Aitareya Br., Intr., XVIII) consists of the words 
^ ’ Ir 5 iT c r? We. who are assembled here all give our approv¬ 
ing help to promote the yajna’ (Ye yajnaharmani, VIII. 2 . 88 ) 
which always precedes the Yajyd verse. 


(7) Ishta or Yajyd. As said above select verses from the 

Rtgveda for invoking particular deities are called Yajyd, which 
constitute the actual mantras for throwing the oblation. Their 
last syllable is pint a (Ydjydntah, VIII.2.90). The Yajyd is 
preceded by Ye yajdmahe and followed by the formula Vaushat, 
e.g. s* ^R% sfinq-: g-firsfts»?r srmrfq- oipp , 

( 8 ) Vashatkdra As seen above, it was added after each 

Yd,yd verse and pronounced by the Hota as pint a and in a very 
loud voice (Uchchaistardm vd vashatkarah, 1 . 2 . 35 - cf Ait Br 
III. 1.7, sanaistardm asya richam uktvochchaistardm vashat 
hairy at; i.e. the yajyd verse to be repeated with a very low and 
the vashatkdra with a very loud voice). As soon as Vaushat 
is uttered the Adhvaryu throws the oblation into the fire 
Vashat (1.2.35; II.3.16) and Vaushat (VIII.2.91) were 
variants of one and the same word, just as and 

were variants in thc^different Vakhas. 

(9) Vitam and ( 10 ) Anuvashatkdra ( 1 . 2 . 35 ; VIII. 2 . 9 !) 

In the Soma yaga after the yajyd verse and vashatkdra, another 
formula is repeated, e.g. UTOW iftft ? 3 qj 

O Agni, taste the Soma!’. According to the Aitareya (III. 
M) in this way the deities are satisfied by a repeated request 


town* , qq-pprt: I nq # ^PT5T qarrnfa: 

(Tail. Br., Kanda II). 
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to drink the remaining Soma juice. The Vihi for¬ 
mula is called vitam and the vashat added to it aimvushatkdra 
(Haug, Ait . Br., p. XVIII). 

AVAHANA —In the Darsa-Paurnamasa Ishtis, there are five 
oblations (Pancha-praydjas ) 1 which constitute the first part 
(purvdhga) of the sacrifice ( Praydjdnuydjau Yajnahge, VII.3. 
62) and three secondary oblations called anuydjas , 2 In a 
Pasu-ydga their number is raised to eleven. Of the five pra - 
yajas , 1 the last one is svahdkdra oblation, when the deity is in¬ 


voked by the formula dvaha, for which Panini prescribes pluta 
accent, e.g. srfrmn 3? (VIII.2.91). 

MONOTONE (EKASRUTI) — The strict rule of reciting 
Vedic mantras with correct three-fold accent ( traisvarya ) was 
gradually being relaxed. Panini, like the Kdtydyana Srauta- 
sutra (1.8.16-19), was making a note of the tendencies 
current in his time when he says that the mantras were recited 
with monotone ( ekasruti; ekatdra in Kdt . Sr., 1.8.18) in the 
yajhas , excepting the few cases of Japa , 3 Simian songs and the 
special Nyiihkha accents 1 (Yaj naka r many a) a pa-ny u liikha - 

1 Five praydjas , viz. gfinft snsrfir, cFFTTTcf ^ 

2 F5fRr (Satapatha, 1.5.3.1-13, comparing them with 5 seasons). On 
account of the five oblations or djydhutis , accompanied by their appro¬ 
priate invocations the Yajiia is referred to in the Santiparva as dasardha - 
havirikrUim, 'whose form is made whole by five halts (47.27). 

- Trayo’nuydjds-cJxitvdro pdtni-sarhydjdh , §at. Br. XI.4.1.11. The 
Kdsikd seems to be mistaken in stating that there were 5 anuydjas and S 
patni-samyajas. In the Pasubandha sacrifices the number of praydjas and 
anuydjas is eleven each. The 4 patm-samydjas were offered by the 
Yajamdna's wife after the anuydjas in the Darsa-Paurnamasa Ishti. The 
8 patni-samydjas are, however, prescribed, as an option, by the Baud'*. 


SSr., 24.29. 

8 The Japa mantra is Yajurveda , 11.10, MayJdamijiJra indriyam, etc., 
uttered by the Yajamdna with three-fold accents (Kdt. Sr. III.4.18). 

4 Nyunkha is a recitation by the Hota at the morning libation of a Somi 
yaga, comprised of 16 okdras , e.g. 

3TF7t 3 3ft 3ft aft 3ft aft 3ft ^ 3ft aft aft aft aft 
3 ft ^ aft sft 3ft xa?ft: $Tzrcrr fe zr ?: ^cf ^ ^ i 

3ft aft sft 3Tt sft sft 3 aft aft aft aft aft aft a 
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1.2.34). Jaimini made a vigorous attempt 
to restore the old practice of reciting Vedic 
mainras with their threefold accent whether for study or for 
ritual purposes (Mimdmsd, XII.3.20-24; D. V. Garge, Jaimini, 
Sahara and the Science of Grammar, A.B.O.R.I., XXX,254-5). 


But it seems to have been a losing battle against heavy odds. 
The Tait. Pr. also records the practice of monotone (sarvam 

ekamayam , T. Pr. XV. 9 ). 


SUBRAHMANY A —The Subrahmanyd formula also had its 
definite rules of accentuation (1.2.37-38). It was a loud 
invocation addressed to Indra in the Jyotishtoma and other 
Soma sacrifices (cf. Kulluka on Manu, IX. 12 6; Kat. Sr. IX.1.12; 
Haug, Ait. Br., p. Z60) 1 . 

Upayaj was the special name (III.2.73) of the eleven 
short formulas ( samudram gachchha svdhd, etc.) given in the 
^dijur veda \ 1.21. Reference is made to the samidhetiis , the eleven 
verses of the Rigveda, III.27.1-11, used for enkindling the 
fhe. The first and the last are each repeated thrice and thus 
we make fifteen samidhetiis for the Darsa-Paurnamasa Ishtis. 
Of these Rig • III.27.4 is called sainidhyanidnavati and 
HI.27.11 samiddhvati by the words samidhyamanah and 


art aft aft w. T^ft i enppra ftt ^ i ?o 

3o | H 

The first word in each hilt-rich is written with 16 nyunkha okaras 
added after its second vowel, comprising three plutas and thirteen 
arJJwkaras. 

1 The Shadvimsa Brdhmana 1.1.8-28 explains in detail the several part* 
of the Subrahmanya formula ( nigada) as follows: 

(repeated thrice). qfawqTO 

tfrwm q^ i 

Then the remaining formula ( nigada-se<ha) is repeated 

5[orT statist ^nq^rrnrs^far 


(cf. Panini, 1.2.38). 

Here btahmanah is explained as manushyadevah referring to .Brahmanas who 
arc full of reverence and learning (susruiaviso*nuchanah, tad. Br. 1.1.28). 
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ihate used in them. Sometimes extra verses are brought in 
from outside, e.g. ekavimsatim anubruyat pratishthakamasya, 
i.e. the person desirous of stability should use 21 sdmidhenis. 
In such cases the extra verses should be accommodated between 
samidyamanavatl and samiddhavati, and all the verses between 
them are therefore called dhayyds (si!fra, III. 1.129). 

The mention of these minute details shows that Panini 
was in touch with a living tradition of the sacrificial ritual or 
yajiias. The title putakratu seems to have assumed a new 
significance, denoting the man whose mind was purified by 
the potions of Soma drunk at the Kratns. His wife, Patnl, 
who was his partner in the sacrifices ( yajiia-samyoga, IV. 1.33) 
shared in this distinction and was thence called putakratdyi 
(IV.1.3 6). 


The institution of yajiias had a vital economic interest 
for the officiating priests in that they received the dakshina 
or sacrificial fee about the distribution of which instructions 
are contained in the law-books. We are told that the parti¬ 
cular sacrificial guerdon was called after the name of the 
sacrifice for which it was paid (Tasya cha dakshina yajiidkhyc- 
bhyah, V.1.95). Examples are cited of the particular fees 
paid at the Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Agnishtoma sacrifices, 
called aguishtomiki, etc., oi which minimum units must have 
come to be fixed. The word dakshinya was applied to one 
whose merits entitled him to receive the proper dakshina 
(V.1.69). 

The social relationships arising out of sacrifices as between 
priests and yajamdna constituted one of the happiest features 
of domestic life. Patanjali refers to these as srauva sambandha 
(1.119) distinguished from those of blood ( yanna), economic 
life {drt ha ) , and academic relationships (maukha). He also 
refers to certain priests marked by red turbans on their heads 
{lohitoshnishd ritvijah, 1.1.27 1.826) officiating for the Vratyas 
(Kdf. Sr., XXIL3.15). 
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Ch. VI, Section 3. ASCETICS 

Panini refers to religious mendicants as bhikshus ( HI-2. 
168) from their obligatory duty of begging; whence they 
were also known as bhikshdcbara (III.2.17). The ordinary 
beggar was known as bbikshdka (III.2.155). Panini mentions 
both Brahmanical ascetics and heretical sects. As to 
the former he mentions those following the Bhikshu-siitras 
promulgated by Parasarya (IV.3.110), and Karmanda (IV.3. 
Ill); of the latter reference is made to Maskarl mendicants 
(maskan parivrdjaka, VI.1.154) who were most probably the 
followers of Makkhali Gosala. The term tdpasa (V.2.103) or 
t&pasvin (V.2.102) was applied to an ascetic practising penance. 
This was denoted by the special root tapasyati (III.1.15). The 
several epithets like saml, claim, yogi, viveki and tydgl 
(III.2.142) were indicative of the stages of spiritual culture. 
There are also two other terms ddnta and sdnta (VII.2.27), 
signifying control of the senses and the mind. The use of the 
term yogi points to Yoga as a system of spiritual discipline 
then known. 

A mendicant subsisted on what he obtained by begging. 
The word sarvdnnina was applied to a person who accepted all 
kinds of food in his begging rounds (V.2.9). The Kdsikd states 
that a monk indiscriminately accepting alms from persons 
was so called. Some ascetics lived by gleaning corn ( Unchhati, 
IV.4.32). The unchbavritti ascetics held stock of corn to 
last for some time. In sutra VI.2.9. Panini explains the word 
sdrada as ‘new*. Literally sdrada should denote that which be¬ 
longs to the Sarad season. The transition of meaning can be 
understood from Manu stating that a muni should gather his 
stock of corn twice a year, which was called v£smt t a and sdrada 
respectively after the names of the two crops harvested annually 
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that he should relieve 
his clothing and corn in the month of Asvayuja, i.e. the begin¬ 
ning of autumn (Manu, VI.1S). These fresh stocks obtained 
in Sarad were responsible for the secondary meaning of sarada 
as 'new’. The word naikatika (nikate vasati , IV.4.73) is taken 
by the commentators to refer to a monk who had become a 
Vanaprastha, and in obedience to the rules of his order took 
his abode near the village outside it. Similarly kaukfoUika is 
taken by the Kdsikd as a mendicant who walks with his gaze 
fixed to the ground to avoid harming life (IV.4.46). 

There were also sham ascetics, called danddjinika (V.2.76) 
i.c. one who passes for an ascetic by the outward signs of staff 
and deer-skin only. 

AY AH §U LA —Panini refers to a class of false ascetics known 
as dyahsulika , 'who flourished by the method of ayabsila or 
iron spikes’ (V.2.76). Patanjali’s comment is of some histori¬ 
cal interest. 'If ayabsftla literally means an iron spike, the 
word so formed will apply to a Siva-Bhagavata which is not 
the intention of Panini’s siitra. Therefore the term ayabsftla 
indicates the practice of violent methods ( rabbasa) to recruit 
followers as distinguished from the softer method of persua¬ 
sion and instruction* (mridu ttpdya, Bbdsbya, V.2.76 ). Patan- 
jali here gives the information that there was a sect of the 
Siva-Bhagavatas who worshipped Siva as Bhagavan and whose 
outward sign was an iron trident (Ind. Ant. y 1912, p. 272). 
As opposed to them the dyahsulika Saivas pierced their tongue 
or arms or other parts of the body with iron prongs and ex¬ 
tracted forced sympathy. 

/ MASKARIN —Panini mentions M askarin as a parhrdjaka (VI. 
1.154, Maskara-maska rinau icu<: -parii> rdjakayoh ). Here Mas- 
karin is taken to be the name of Maskarl Gosala, the founder 
of the Ajlvika order and a contemporary of the Buddha. 
Patanjaii enlightens us on this point as follows. A Maskarin 
pariirdjaka is not so-caiicd because there is a maskara (bamboo- 
staff) in his hand. What else is then the explanation? Do not 
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their teaching, who are therefore called Maskarins’ ( Md krita 
karmdni via krita karmdni , sdntirvah sreyasitydhdto M askari 
parivrdjakah 9 Bbdshya, III.96). No doubt Patarijali’s refer¬ 
ence is to the philosophy of inaction taught by 
the great teacher Makkhali Gosala whose identity with 
Maskarl thus become a certainty. He was a Determinist who 
ascribed every cause to fate or destiny ( niyati ). He held that 
the attainment of any given condition or character does not 
depend either on one’s own acts, or on the acts of another, or 
on human effort. There is no such thing as power, energy, 
human strength or vigour. All beings are bent this way and 
that by their fate. In his system chance ( yadrichchhd) has 
no place, but everything is ordered by an immutable Fate 
( Niyati) {Diet, of Pali Proper Navies , 11.398). According 
to Buddhist books Makkhali was considered by the Buddha as 
the most dangerous of the heretical teachers. 

The identification of Maskarl with the founder of the 
Ajlvika sect, if accepted as is highly probable, is of the utmost 
importance for the relative chronology of Panini himself. 
Another evidence in the Ashtddbydyi supports Panini’s know¬ 
ledge of the philosophical school of Makkhali. He refers to 
three kinds of philosophic beliefs ( viati) , viz. Astika , Ndstika 
and Daishtika (IV.4.60). Mali here corresponds to ditthi 
of the Buddhists signifying a philosophic doctrine. The 
Astika philosophers were those whom the Buddhist books call 
1 ssa rakdranavadl or the Theists, who held that everything in 
the universe traces itself to Isvara as the supreme cause {ayarh 
loko issarauimmito , Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India , p. 333). The 
Ndstika philosophers correspond to those who are called 
Natthikaditthi in Buddhist works (C. D. Chatterji, A Hist. 
Character in the Reign of Asoka, Bhandarkar Com. Vo/., p. 
330). These included the Annihilationist school of another 
great teacher Ajita Kesak mibali {ito paralokagata/idma n'atthi * 
ayam !oko ucchijjati , Jdt ., V.239). This was a materialistic 
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actions, but seek peace as the highest end’. This is 
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^cSHne famous as the Lokayata school. The third category 
of thinkers who are mentioned as Daishtika by Panini certainly 
refer to the followers of the determinist philosophy preached 
by Makkhali Gosala who repudiated the efficacy of karma as 
a means for improving the lot of human beings. 

In the canonical scriptures of the Jains, Makkhali Gosala 
has been mentioned as Gosala Mankhaliputta ( Uvdsaga Dasdo, 
Hoernle, p. 97),while in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts he figures 
under the name of Maskarl Gosaliputra ( Divydvaddtia, p. 14a) 
(Chatterji, op. cit. p. 331, who concludes that Makkhali was 
undoubtedly a Maskarl ascetic). The views of this teacher 
are echoed in the Brahmanical literary tradition under the 
name of Manki who discarded paurusha in favour of a belief 
in destiny alone (&uddham hi daivamevedam bathe naivdsti 
p auras ham) and preached nirveda (cf. the doctrine of §dnti 
attributed to Maskari in the Bhdshya) as the best principle 
(Santiparvan, Ch. 177, vv. 1-14). 

As Mr. C. D. Chatterji has shown there were various tradi¬ 
tions about the accurate form of Gosala’s name; Marikhali was 
the form according to the Jaina Prakrit and a tradition in the 
Bhagavati Sutra makes him the son of a mendicant or beggar 
( Mahkham, Bhag . Sutra, XV.l). We have no doubt that 
Manki of the Mahdbhdrata represents the name Mankhali in 
an abbreviated form. Panini explains Gosala as one ‘born in a 
cowshed (sutra, 1V.3.35), which accords with the traditional 
explanation of this part of Makkhali’s name. 

SKAMANA —Panini refers to Sramanas and unmarried female 
ascetics ( kuuidrJ sramaud , II. 1.70). T.his sutra is connected 
with another in the Ashtddhydyi , viz., Kumdrascba (VI.2.26) 
which regulates the accent of the word kumdra in such com¬ 
pound words as kum rra-sramand and others of this class. This 
gana also mentions kumdra-pravrajit d, and kumdra- tdpasi, a 
girl embracing the life uf a wanderer, and a girl taking to 
penance. In the oldest Sraufmdra literature the meaning of 
sramana is an ascetic in general; for example, in Baudhayana 
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ni is described as sramana and asked to offer purodasa to 
Agni standing in knee-deep waters of the Sarasvatl {Baud. $S,. 
XVI.30, ASB, edit., p. 276). 


Patanjali, however, states that the Sramanas and the Brah- 
manas belonged to different religious groups whose opposi¬ 
tion was of a permanent nature (yesham cha virodhab 
sdsvatika/p, Panini, II.4.9, ityasydvakasah, Sramana-Brdh- 
manam, Bhdshya, 1.476 on sutra II.4.12). It shows that 
Sramana in grammatical literature referred to non-Brahmani- 
cal ascetics. 

Early Buddhist literature distinguishes between Brahmanas 
and Sramanas as distinct ascetic orders. King Alabu addresses 
the Bodhisattva as Samana (fat., III.40). The Udana says 
that there were very many and various sectaries of Sramanas 
and Brahmanas, all Parivrajakas, followers of different Ditthis, 
i.e. Darsanas or Systems, and organisations ( sambahuld ndnd- 
titthiyd Samana-Brdbmand paribbdjaka nanddit thika 
nandditthi-nmayamssita, P. T. S. edition, p. 66-67). The 
Aiiguttara (IV.3 5) mentions two classes of ascetics whom it 
calls Parivrajakas, viz. (1) Brahmana and (2) Annatitthiya, 
i.e. other non-Brahmanical ascetics. The Greek writers of 
Alexander’s time also noticed these two classes of ascetics, the 
Brahmanas and Sramanas ( Strabo , XV. 1.5 9, M’Crindle, 1901, 
p. 65, footnote). In the inscriptions of Asoka the Brahmana 
and the Sramana ascetics are separately mentioned as worthy 
of equal honour. 

The reference to monk’s garment (chivara) , and the verb 
aaihcbivarayate, 'he dons the monk’s robe’ (III. 1.20) again 
smack of the institution of Buddhist monks, as chivara signified 
only monk’s dress (cf. tichivara, fat., IIL471; pamsukfda 
chivara, Jdt., IV.114). 

The word Arhai was applied to a person worthy of rever¬ 
ence (Arhah ptasaimdydm, 1II.2.133). The state of being an 
Arhat was arhantya (arhato num cha, Gana-sutra, V.1.24). 
Panini refers to a class of ascetics called ydydvara (III. 2 . 176), 
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to the Baudhayana Dhannasutra, f To be a ydydvava 
means that one proceeds by the most excellent liveli¬ 
hood’ (vrittyd varayd yak III. 1.4), and 'the word sail n a is used 
for them because they dwell in houses (said, III. 1.3). Most 
probably it referred to those house-holders who like Janaka 
lived in their home although following the ascetic discipline. 
The Srautasutra of Baudhayana adds that, even when itinerant, 
the Yayavara mendicants halted on the way and performed 
fire oblations (XXIV.31, 4RH«KT f> t 
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Ch. VI, Section 4. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS & PRACTICES 

The other aspects of religious life included domestic rites, 
vows like Chandrdyana (V.1.72), and Japa or repetition of 
mantras (1.2.34). One who took the vow of restraint of 
speech was called vdchatnyama (III.2.40), and similarly the 
vow to sleep on hard ground sthandila (IV.2.15). These 
epithets applied to one observing pdrdyana, a Brahmachari or a 
bhikshu (IV.2.15). One who silently performed Japa as a 
habit {tat slla) was called janjapiika (III.2.166). Such mutter¬ 
ing v.ould sometimes be for mere show or a sham practice 
( bhdvagarhdydm, janjapyate, III. 1.24). Reference is also 
made to the offering of ball, probably to different deities (II.l. 
36), e.g. Mahdrdja-bali offered to the Maharaja class of deities 
like Kubera. Special food stuffs selected for preparing bait 
were called bdleya (V.1.13). 

&RADDHA —Reference has already been made to the fire 
kavyavdhana (III.2.65) to carry oblations to the manes. The 
P/tris are mentioned as devatas, deities to whom oblations call¬ 
ed pitryam were offered (IV.2.31). The sraddha ceremony 
held in the Sarat season (the Pitripaksha in Asvina) has been 
mentioned as saradika sraddha (IV.3.12). One who dined at a 
sraddha was marked out as sraddhi, sraddhika ( sraddham - 
anena bhuktani, V.2.85), but Katyayana points out that the 
epithet was applied to that person only for that particular dav 
(11.389). The necessity for this term seems to have arisen 
from the fact that the sraddha-bboji was required to perform 
some purificatory rites on that day. A sraddhika Brahmachari 
would be marked out from other students and would get leave 
from his class for performing japa, etc. 

Religious tonsure was in vogue (M adrdt parivdpane, V.4. 
67), the tonsurer being called madramkara of madrakara 
(III.2.44). 
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BELIEFS —Belief in divination from bodily signs is mentioned 
in siitra III.2.52 (Lakshane jdyd-patyoshtak as read with 
III.2.53). The marks on the body of the husband or the wife 
were believed to have effect in respect of each other, e.g. 
jdydghnas-tilakdlakah, ‘the black mole indicative of wife's 
death’; patighni pdnirekhd , ‘the line on hand indicative of hus¬ 
band’s death’. Probably this topic came under Angavidya to 
which references is found in the Rgayanddi gana (IV.3.73), 
in the Brahmajala sutta of the Dighanikaya and some Jaina 
Agamas. 

Questioning a foreteller about future good luck was called 
viprasna. The siitra Radhlkasbyor-yasya viprasnah (1.4.39) 
deals with its linguistic form c.g. Devadattdya tkshate, ‘the 
astrologer is busy calculating about the future of Devadatta’. 

Mantras to captivate the heart of others ( vasikarana) were 
known as hridya ( hridaya-bandhana rishi , IV.4.96, in which 
rishi—mantra or vcda) / 

The idea that certain days ( puny aha , V.4.90) and nights 
are auspicious ( punyardtra , V.4.87) was also prevalent. The 
idea that good actions lead to merit is also referred to (Sap- 
tamydh punyani, VI. 2 . 152 ), e.g. veda-punyam , adhyayana- 
puny am. Good and bad actions originated from their doers 
called punyakrit , sukarmah.rit , or pdpakrit (III.2.89). Trans¬ 
gression of moral conduct was kshiyd (-- -dharma-vyatikrama , 
dthara-bheda) , expressed by a special linguistic form, using the 
exclamatory particle ha (VIII. 1 . 60 ), and pronouncing the 
verb with pint a accent, e.g. trrfcT 3 q r ^rRr 

Fie on the pupil himself riding in a chariot and making the 
teacher drag on foot!’; ^4 3 &n*m4 qFFrfi 

‘Fie on the pupil himself feasting on rice and suffering the 
teacher to live on groats!’ (VIII. 2 . i 04) . 

Heinous sins (m aha patakas) like hbraunahatya (V1.4. 


1 Para-hridaya w yena badJby ate vasikriyate sa vasikarana-mantro 
hridya ify-uchyatc, Kdsikd. 
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174) and brahmahatya (III.2.87) are mentioned (cf. Mann, 
XU4). 

Amongst moral virtues, Panini mentions prajita, sraddha, 
tapa, tyaga, vivcka, dharma, sama, damn (VII.2.27; III.2. 
H2). Persons endowed with high moral character were 
i ecipients of social honour as saint, daiiii, tydgi,viveki, dha- 
rmi, tapasvi. Persons who performed meritorious actions 
relating to life in this world and in the other 


(Ishta and Viirta) were honoured as ishti, purti (V.2.88). 
Religious gifts constituted a pious act ( dharma ) 
and the use of one’s wealth for such objects 
was called upayoga. These benefactions were expressed by 
such linguistic forms, as sahasram prakurute, sahasram 
vinayate (1.3.32; 1.3.36). 


DHARMA— The word dharma has a two-fold meaning in 
the Ashtadhyayi ; firstly dharma denoted custom or debar a, 
as in the Dharmasutras (cf. Kd'sikd on sutra IV.4.47). That 
which was in accordance with custom was called dharmya 
(1V.4.92, dharmadanapetam). Panini explains dharmya as 
approved by local usage or custom (VI.2.65; cf. Kdsika, 
dharmyam itydeharaniyatam deyam vchyate). Even the 
charges levied as legal dues, e.g. toll-tax, are called dharmya, 
because they were sanctioned by usage. Secondly dharma 
enoted religious or moral duties, as in the expression dharmam 
charati, dharmikah (IV.4 41). 
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Ch. VI, Section S. PHILOSOPHY 

INTELLECTUAL FERMENT —The philosophic thought of 
ancient India in the period from about the eighth century 
B.C. was marked by a new awakening and intellectual up¬ 
heaval in her history. It led to the foundation of various 
schools centering round different doctrines as to the ultimate 
cause and nature of the world and soul. The atmosphere was 
charged with the keenest intellectual ferment as if a new god of 
wisdom had become manifest. 

JNA —Patanjali takes the word Jiia to mean Brahmanas as em¬ 
bodiments of jilaua or spiritual knowledge and refers to their 
descendants who carried on the ancient philosophic tradition. 
The term probably originated in the Upauishads (Juab kdla- 
kdlo gum sarva-vid yah, Up., VI.2). Patanjali also men¬ 
tions Jiia as a deity named Jud Dcvafd, to whom householders 
were to offer special oblations (Jud devatdysa sthdli pdkasya 
Jitah sthdlipdkah, Bhdshya, VI.4.163; III. 232). Panini 
mentions Jiia}) (III. 1.135) as an independent word signifying 
One who knows’. It appears as if the monosyllabic Jita stood 
for the ideal of the Sophistic movement beginning in the 
Upauishads and reaching its climax in the time of the Buddha 
and Mahavlra. Patanjali refers to celebrated families of these 
Sophists as piuudm Brdhmanduam apatyam, descendants of 
Brahmanas who followed the Jiia deity and were themselves 
known as Jiia. (Bhdshya, IV. 1 .1; II. 190 ) . 

Panini refers to a philosophical doctrine promulgated by 
a thinker as mati (IV.4.60), corresponding to Buddhist ditthi, 
and the means of knowledge as matya (matasya karanam, 
IV. 4. 97). 

DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT —Panini dass.Jies 
I he views of various philosophical thinkers under three cate- 
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gories according to the basic points of view implied in their 
teachings. They were (1) Astika , (2) Ndstika and (3) 
Daishtika (Asti ndsti dishtam matih, IV.4.60). A list of 
principal philosophic doctrines or math is preserved in the 
Sict. Up. 1.2 (also Charaka, Sutrasthana, ch. 25; Susruta, 
Sarlrasthana, 1.11). At the head of the list appears Kdla or 
Time as the cause of the world, known as Kdlavada ( Miila - 
pariydya Jdfaka, II.pp.260-61). It occurs in the Mahdbbd- 
rata in a more elaborate form ( Santiparva , 220. 29-110). 

According to Panini, the time-denoting words had attained 
the status of a deity ( devata ) fit to be worshipped (IV.2.34). 
Stars and Seasons (IV.2.31, Ritiir-devatdsya ritavyam) were 
similarly deified. 


Next is Svabhdva , a view which had its counterpart in the 
Buddhist Ahiriya-idda or doctrine of Non-causation advocated 
by Pur ana Kassapa (cf. Santiparva, 215.15-16). Yadrichchhd 
or fortuitous origin was represented by the Ahetuvudins who 
put forward the hypothesis of chance (cf. Santiparva, 168.21- 
22; also called parydya-vdda) . The Niyativada corresponds 
to the Determinist school of Makkhali Gosala (cf. Santiparva, 
ch. 171). The view of the Bbiitas (the four material ele¬ 
ments) creating the world was represented in the materialistic 
doctrine of the Lokayafa school. The Annihilationist school 
of Ajita Kesakambali ( Uchchhedavadins ) took the same view 
( chatum-mabdbhutikx) 9 yam puruso ). Y oni or the privileges 
. nd incidence of birth as a potent factor directing the world 
of men and animals was probably represented by the Militarist 
doctrine which believed in the efficacy of force to rectify human 
ills. (Khattavijjd-vdda, Jdt., V.240; cf. Santiparva, ch. 173 
for Yonivada doctrine). Lastly, Ptirusha or Dcvamahimd or 
Power of the Creator was taken to be the cause of the cosmos, 
a view termed in the Jatakas as lssarakdranavdda (/<?/., V.238). 
1 lie Svet. Up. advocating Purushaiada , refers to other 
thinkers, like the advocates of Svabbdva and Kdla, as parim- 
uhyamdna , i.e. holding erroneous views. 
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These distinctions of philosophical thought mentioned in 
the Svet. Up. and the Mabd-Bodbi Jdtaka (Jdt . V, p. 228 ff.) 
are presupposed in Panini. For example, Panini’s Astika matt is 
the Theistic school of Purusha or Issarakdranavdda. We know 
that orthodox Brahmanical thought laid great stress on this view 
which was developed in the earliest Sankhya and attained its 
climax in the Vedanta sutras. Panini also mentions by name 
the Bhiksbusutras of Parasarya (IV.3.110), which probably 
denoted the earliest Vedanta treatises written in siltra form. 
The nucleus of such a text did exist in Panini’s time. The 
Purusha or Adhydtma school ultimately absorbed other minor 
doctrines as Prana, Jyoti, etc., by evolving a synthesis of all 
such causes in Purusha, and in course of time other views on 
matter and creation aligned themselves with that view, so that 
Astikaidda as expressed in a number of orthodox schools became 
the most predominant pattern of Indian philosophy. 

Panini’s Ndsfika matt represents the views of those who 
were opposed to the school of Purusha and they included 
amongst them rather earlier philosophers of various denomina¬ 
tions, such as the believers in §vabhdva (Non-causationists), 
Yadrichchhd (Fortuitous Originists, Abetuvddin), Bbutas 
(Materialists) of which Ajita Kesakambalin was the famous ex¬ 
ponent (cf. Santiparva, 172.13-18), and Niyati (Determinist). 
Of these TV astika schools Panini has noted the nanu of Maskarl 
(Makkhali Gosala) and his D isbfa-mati or the view of Niyati- 
vdda, which as we have discussed above was based on the repu¬ 
diation of action (kiriyd) and human edeavour ( viriya). 
Patanjali states the pivotal points of their doctrine in explicit 
words ( Bhdshya , VI.1.154; 111.96). The Mahdbbdrata deals 
at length with the philosophic approach of such thinkers, citing 
five main points of their belief, i iz. equanimity or indiffer¬ 
ence towards creatures (sari a-sdinya) , immobility or absence 
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endeavour (anayasa) , straightforward utterance ( satya- 
vah.ya ), complete disregard of action leading to cynical peace 
(nirveda) and indifference to seeking knowledge ( avh'itsd, 
Santiparva, 171.2). There Mankhali is presented as the sage 
Manki who cheated of his two bulls by a cruel fate dismisses all 
effort as stupid {Suddham hi daivainevedamato naivdsti pauru- 
sham, Santiparva, 171.12). The followers of this school were 
the Daishtikas or Determinists. 


LOKAYATA —The name of this school which was identical 
with the theory of elements as the prime cause ( Bhftfavdda and 
Vchchhedavada) is not found in any siitra, but occupies the 
second place in the Ukthadi-gana (IV.2.60). A teacher and a 
student of this doctrine were both known as Lokayatika. 
There is a strong possibility that the Lokayata School was known 
to Panini. Kautilya refers to the Lokdyatas (Arth. p. 6). 
The antiquity of the school is also suggested by a reference 
in the Dighanikdya, and by the mention of a Brahmana well- 
versed in the Lokayata doctrine asking the Buddha a series of 
questions {Samyuttanikdya; Diet. Pali Proper Names, 11.787). 
A J at aka passage refers to Lokayatika doctrine (na seve Lokd- 
yatikam, VI.286). The Kdmasutra has preserved an intensely 
worldly-wise saying of the Lokayatikas, Yararn samsayik .- 
d i/uishkad-asam sayikah kdrshdpana iti Laukay atikxth {Kdm., 
1.2.30). 'A silver Karshapana in hand is worth more than a 
gold Nishka in the offing , with which may be compared the 
modern saying 'A bird in hand is worth two in the bush’. 
There is an interesting reference in Patanjali, Varnikd Bhaguri 
Lokayatasya, 'the view-point of Bhaguri is a specimen of the 
Lokayata doctrine (III.321; VII.3.4J), which shows that 
Bhaguri was an exponent of the Lokayata school. (Cf. also 
varttikd Bhaguri Lokayatasya, i.e., the way of life preached 
by Bhaguri is that of Lokayata, III.326). The Charvakas of 
the Lokayata school are mentioned in an old grammatical 
illustration as models of dialectical proficiency {plana, 1.3.46) 
and convincing exposition of their doctrines {sammanana, 
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Kasika and Chandra, 1.4.82). 1 CharvI or Charvaka 


was not a proper name but an epithet derived from their bril¬ 
liant discourses. A Lokayatika appears as a friend of Dur- 
yodhana. Jabali, a counsellor of Dasaratha, was also a follower 
of Lokayata. The antiquity of the Lokayata School being 
thus indicated, it must be one of those comprised in the Ndsfika 
matt of Panini. 

Of the terms of Yoga philosophy Panini mentions yama , 
ntyama, samyama (III.3.63), yogi (III.2.142); of Nyaya, 
nigrihydnuyoga (VIII.2.94) which were the same as nigraha 
(Nyaya, 1.2.19; Y.2.1) and anuyoga (ibid V.2.23) meaning, 
defeat and censuring of an opponent. Parimandala in sfifra 
VI.2.182 seems to be the same technical term as Vaisesbika VII. 
1.20, signifying an atom. 

OTHER PHILOSOPEI1CAL TERMS—Atma: Panini uses 
the term Atma in such expressions as dtma-priti, dtma-mdna 
and dtmanina (dtmane hit am, V.1.9). Sva was the word for 
diman as Self. Jiva in such terms as jtva-nasam nasyati (III.4. 
43) means 'life*. The Rigvedic word akshetravid ( Rjgveda, 
X.32.7, akshctravit kshetravidarii hy-aprdt) occurs as akshcl- 
rajua in Panini; and a new word, akshaitrajfia, had come 
into existence to denote absence of self-knowledge (VII.3.30). 

Prdnabhrit or prdnin, ‘one endowed with prana 9 included 
both men and animals, as distinguished from herbs and trees 
or the plant kingdom (IV.3.13 5). Panini also distinguishes 
animate kingdom, chittavat (1.3.88) from achitta or the in¬ 
animate world (IV.2.47) . 

Katyayana in one place invokes the doctrine of ^urvachci - 
anavatva (III. 1.7; 11.15), implying that in the higher philo¬ 
sophic sense which may also influence grammatical operations 


^ i srpTrftr ftpipt: i I. 3. 47. 
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listinction of animate and inanimate does not exist, 
Panini, however, seems to have taken a more practical view. 
Patanjali was probably referring to old definitions when he 
advocated the view of the two-fold nature of atind (II.8)« 


He adds that our physical being ( sarirdtmd) acts and the effect 
of pleasure and pain is felt by the antardtmd , and conversely 
our mind acts and the effects of sukha and duhkha are felt 
by the physical body. What in Panini’s time was called svdnta 
(VII.2.18) seems to be the same as antardtmd, referring to 
mind as the internal organ of Self or Sva. Panini also refers 
both to the gross body as experiencing pleasure (kartith sarlra- 
sukham III.3.116), and to its experience by the mind ( sukha- 
vedand III.1.18). Sukha is clearly defined as pleasant ex¬ 
perience (dnulomya, V.4.63) and duhkha as unpleasant 


(p)dtiloinyUy V.4.64), same as anjikiila-vcdaniya and pratikfda - 
vedanlya of the Nydya school. The definition Sva-tantrah 


Kai td (1.4.54), held good both in grammar and as reflecting a 
philosophical doctrine. 

INDRA AND INDRIYA —Indra, the famous Vedic deity is 
referred to in the Ashtddhyayi by his older synonyms as Maru - 
tvat (IV.2.32), Maghavan (IV.4.128), Vritrahan (III.2.87). 
Panini also records the synonym Mahendra (IY.2.29), a word 
used only thrice in the Yajurveda in a late prose formula (VII. 


39-40; XXVI.10). The conception of Mahendra seems to 
have arisen out of that of the Chief Vital Air ( Madhya Prana) 
enkindling others through the five sense-organs ( Satapatha, 
VI.1.1.2), symbolised as a group of Fivc-Indras (cf. Udyoga- 
parva, 33.103, Pandob put rah pancha Panchendra-kalpah ). 
But the reference to the new metaphysical meaning of Indra 
as Self is truly remarkable (V.2.93). This new meaning had 
been evolved in the religio-philosophical cogitations of the 
Brahmanas where new adhyatma interpretations of the hymns 
were being discussed. Panini derives Indriya, 'sense-organs’, 
from the word Indra meaning Self’. He sums up the various 
derivations in Jive clauses of equal rank, and also provides for 
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possible views by adding the phrase iti va in the siitra . 1 
We learn from Yaska that the derivation of Indra was a major 
point of discussion in which eminent teachers like Agrayana 
and Aupmanyava had participated. The fifteen different 
etymologies of Indra compiled by Yaska ( Nirukta, X.8; cf. 
H. Skold, The Nirukta, p. 210) were taken from different 
Brahmana and Aranyaka passages, some of which can still be 
traced (cf. my article 'Studies in the Grammatical Speculations 
of Panini’, J.U.P.H.S., April, 1936, pp. 95-104). Panini also 
refers to them as shown below. 

(1) Indra-lihgam; the sense-organs are the outer sign of 

Indra. According to the Kasikd Indra here is Atma and this 
meaning goes back to the Maitr. Up., VT.8. So long as the 
organs function, Indra resides within the body. Indra is the 
life-giver of the Indriyas: 'Verily, in the beginning there was 
the Asat named the Rishis who were doubtless the Vital Airs, 
Prandh. The invisible Prana incarnated in the body; he is 
Indra, propelling by his power the senses which thereby stand 
as proof of his existence’ ( Satapatha , VI.1.1.2). Thus the 

f unctioning sense-organs are the visible symbols of life within 
( Indra-lihgam ). 

(2) lndra-dfishtam; the senses were 'seen’ or experienced 
by Indra. Yaska ascribes this opinion to Aupamanyava ( hlani 
darsanad iti Aupamanyavah) , a view also expressed in the 
Aitarcya Aranyaka (l dam adarsam tasmad hid ro nama, 111.14). 
Ibis Aupamanyava was a grammarian mentioned by Yaska 
as holding a different view about the onomatopoeic derivation 
of names (III. 18). It is likely that Panini took this etymology 
from Aupamanyava. Idam in the above two citations stands 
for the non-self, or senses. 

(3) hidra-srisbfiim; the organs wore 'created or produced 
by Indra.’ Yaska attributes this vie-.' to the teacher Agrayana 

* sPsurt i 
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karandd iti Agrayanah, X.8), and a similar suggestion 
is made in the Aittareya Up. (II. 1 , Ta eta dcvatah srisbtab). 

(4) Indra-jushtam ; 'loved by Indra’, who feels delighted 
in the company of the senses. The indriyas are the receptacles 
of Soma which is Indra’s delightful drink. The Aitareya Br. 
(11.26) describes the sense-organs as the Soma-cups ( Soma- 
gtaha) , and since Indra loves his sweet mead he is never so happy 
as when he is in the company of the senses (cf. Indra as indau 
ram ate, Nir.). The epithet Indra-jushta is thus appropriate 
in view of the intimate relationship between the Self and the 
sense-organs. 

(5) Indra-datfam; 'assigned to their respective objects of 
enjoyment by Indra’ (<dtmand visbyebbyo dattam yatbd- 
yatham grahandya, Kdsikd) . The same view is found in the 
Aitareya Up., describing the primeval Self as assigning to the 
senses their respective functions in the human person 
(pnrnsbe): 'He said to them: Enter into your respective 
abodes.’ Panini’s Indra-datfam is in relation to this old legend. 

(6) Iti Vd. This part of the siitra provides for an un¬ 
known quantity and puts the grammarian’s seal of approval on 
such other derivations as were taught by ancient teachers but 
not included in the above list of live. 1 The Kdsikd brings out 
the spirit of the words by stating that the word iti points to the 
manner of derivation which thus made room for other similar 


etymologies also, all of them being of equal force. For Panini 
to be so liberal with words is rather exceptional and points to 
the synthetic spirit in which he had conceived his work 
PARALOKA (OTHER WORLD)— A belief i n the 
other world and in the continuity of Self in after life was an 
article of faith with the people who so conducted themselves in 
this life as to attain happiness in the next world ( Sidhyater - 
apdralaukike VI. 1.49). The siitra Lipsyamana-siddhau cha 


1 l or seventeen similar crude derivations of Indra, see Fatah Singh, Vedic 
Etymology (Kota, 1952) p. ^4, 
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s ffe$^7) refers to the attainment of supreme objective (siddhi) 
which, according to the commentators, was Svarga. In the 
Vedas Svarga is called Ndka. The word naka is derived in the 
Brdhmanas (SB., VIII.4.1.24) from na, 'not’, and aka, 'pain’, 
because those who go there are free from sorrow ( Vedic Index, 
1.43 9). Yaska and with him Panini splitting the word into 
na and aka (VI.3.75) retain its association with the final abode 
of happiness, as heaven was believed to be in the earlier litera¬ 
ture. 

Panini also mentions Ni'ssreyasa (V.4.77) which in the 
Upanisbads denoted supreme bliss or beatitude into which the 
soul entered. On the contrary, the word Nirvana was also 
known to the Ashtadhyayt (VIII.2.50). It denoted some¬ 
thing negative, i.c. extinction, as of a lamp or flame of fire. 
The term was possibly associated with Buddhism, as indicated 
in Kdsikd’s example nirvdno bhikshuh. 
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POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 

1. Monarchy 

TITLES AND TERMS —Panini refers to a monarchical state 
as Rdjya (VI.2.130), derived from rdjan or king, as distinguished 
from Sahgba or Republic. In a well-known passage of the 
Aitareya Brdhmana, Rayya occurs as one of the several classes of 
sovereignty to which rulers were consecrated at the time of 
their coronation (VIII.15). The term Isvara in the Ashf- 
adhyayi denotes a raja with reference to his supreme power, as 
in sutras 1.4.97, and II.3. 9 ( Yasya chc'svaravachanam tatra 
saptami ) , which relate to grammatical formations for naming 
the king of a country. In early literature Isvara meant an 
earthly king and not 'God’. Pataiijali cites an old example, 
ad hi Brahmadattc Paiichdldh, i.e. 'the Panchalas arc under the 
kingship of Brahmadatta’. In the Bhashya, raja of Sutra II.4. 
23 is taken as a synonym of ina and isvara (1.177). The 
Nighantu makes rdshtri, ary a, niyutvan and ina as names of 
isvara. Of these arya is referred to by Panini as a synonym of 
svdmi (MI. 1.103). The latter word is derived to denote one 
who possesses aisvarya or sovereignty ( Svaminn-aisvarye, 
V.2.126). Pataiijali points out that the idea of aisvarya is 
inherent in the word itself and is not the result of any suffix 
(nayam pratyaydrfhah, 11.400). It appears that svdmi imply¬ 
ing aisvarya primarily denoted a king. 

Another title of raja in Panini is bhupati (VI.2.19), and 
here also aisvarya is an attribute of his overlordship ( patydn - 
aisvarye, VT.2.18), Bhupati, therefore, means 'lord of the 
earth’. The word adhipati mentioned along with svdmi and 
isvara (II.3.39) occurs in the coronation formula of the 
Aitareya Br. in a form of sovereignty called ddhipatya. Jaya- 
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swalunderstood it as overlordship over neighbouring states, 
who paid tribute to the Adhipati (cf. Adi, 103.1,* 105.11-15, 
21). The words Sam raj and Maharaja were old kingly titles, 
of which the former is mentioned in siitra VIII.3.25, and the 
latter although mentioned twice (IV.2.35; IV.3.97) does not 
refer to a king, but to one of the Chatur-Mabdrdjika gods. 

The king’s relationship to territory ( bhiimi and prithivi) 
is indicated in his titles sarvabhauma and pdrthiva based on his 
sovereignty or aisvarya (T asycsvarah sarvabhumi-prithiin- 
bhyam ananau, V. 1.41-42). One’s own kingdom was called 
prithivi; but sarvabhiuni denoted the whole country and was 
the same as mahaprithivi of the Mahagovinda sutta of the 
Digha-Nikdya. The Sarvabhauma after conquest of the earth 
and annexation became entitled to perform an asvamedha ( Apas. 
Sr., XXX.1.1; cf. Bharata Sarvabhauma, Adi, 69.45-47). The 
title also occurs in the list of the Ait. Br. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS (PARISH AD ) — Panini is ac¬ 
quainted with the parishad as a recognized institution of his 
time of which he mentions three kinds, (1) social (IV.4.44), 
(2) literary (IV.3.123), and (3) political (V.2.112). A 
member of a parishad was called parishada and parishadya (IV, 
4.101). He must be duly qualified or eligible for it ( sadhu ). 
One who joined the meeting of a parishad was called parishadya 
(parhhadam samavai/i, IV.4.44). This parishad or social 
congregation was like the samdja. Parishad as a political insti¬ 
tution is mentioned in siitra V.2.112 ( Rajah-krishy-dsuti-pari - 
shado valach ) prescribing the form parishadvala, which the 
commentators apply to a king with his Council of Ministers 
(purishadvalo raja). The Buddhist literature, Kautilya and 
Asoka inscriptions contain references to this institution. In 
the M ahcisilava J a taka, the king’s Parishad consisting of minis¬ 
ters ( amachchas ) is spoken oi .is perfectly disciplined to act 
harmoniously with the will of the king ( evam suvinita kir’assa 
parisa, fat. 1.264). Asoka in Rock Edicts III and VI mentions 
the Par/shad which was summoned to consider urgent natters 
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ay ike) . An authoritative account of the constitution of 
the Mantri-Parishad is given in Kautilya who describes it as a 
well-established institution invested with definite constitu¬ 
tional powers in relation to the king and the business of the 
State ( Arth . 1.11., p. 26-29). 


The particularly happy expression Parishadvalo raja, 
Ting-in-Council , current in the political terminology of 
Panini s time, shows the importance which was attached to the 
Parishad with reference to the constitutional position of the 
king in relation to his ministers. 

RAJAKR.IT\ A (III.2.95)—This was another important term 


of political vocabulary mentioned by Panini in sutra Rdjani 
yudhi krinah (III.2.95), signifying the institution of rdjduam 
kritavdn 'one who is a king-maker’. In the Vedic period the 
Ratnins or High State Functionaries are spoken of as rdjakrih 
'king-makers’ (Atharva, III.5.6-7). This political epithet 
continued up to the Buddhist period: 'The Pali canon employs 
'king-maker’ as a synonym for ministers (rdjakattdro, Dighani- 
kdya, Mahagovmda outtanta). The Rdmdyana in describing 
the ministers who put their resolution before Bharata, calls 
them 'king-makers’ (Ayodhyakanda, 79.1, sametya rdja- 
kartdro Bharatam vdkyam-abruvan; Comm. rdjakartdrab= 
mantrinah, Hindu Polity, 11.116). 


CHIEF MINISTER A fact of great constitutional signific¬ 
ance with respect to the working of the Hindu monarchy in 
that early period is mentioned by Panini in the following 
sutra: 


Misrath chdnupasargam asaiiidbau (VI. 2 . 154 ). 

'The word misra has an acute accent on the final vowel 
after an instrumental case, when it is not joined with any pre¬ 
position, and does not mean an agreement with oath ( samdhi) ’. 

On this Kasikd says: 'Why do we say, not denoting 
an agreement with oath? Observe Brdbmana-misro raja, Brdb- 
manaih saba sambita aikdrthyamdpannab. Samdhiriti hi 
panabmdhen-aikartbyam nchyatc'. As Vasu renders the mean- 
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of the Kdsikd : The word Sciiiidhi here means a contract 



formed by reciprocal promises; If you do this thing for me ? 
I will do this for you. Others say, it means close proximity, 
without losing identity and thus differs from misra in which 
two things are compounded into one. Therefore, though the 
King and the Brahmana may be in close proximity as regards 
space ( desa-pratydsattau ) , they both retain their individuality; 
hence the counter-example Brdhmana-mi'sro rdjd’. Thus the 
word misra points to joint authority between the king and 
his ministers who shared it in common according to constitu¬ 
tional usage. 

This technical meaning of samdhi is recorded in the 
Arthasdstra, which defines it as panabandhah sandhih , 'an 
agreement with oath is samdhi ’ (Artha . VII. 1, p. 263, Trans, 
p. 293). The agreement of a king with a Brahmana in 
accordance with the oath of loyalty to the constitution was a 
feature of Hindu polity. The king, according to Manu (VII. 
58), must consult his Chief Minister, who should be a learn¬ 
ed Brahmana, about secret counsels dealing with the six limbs 
of state-craft ( shddgnnya, Hindu Polity, 11.119). According 
to Kautilya also the king’s Chief Minister should be a Brah¬ 
mana: 'The king ( Kshatra ) who is supported by a Brah¬ 
mana, and who has the advantage of the advice of other man - 
trins, and who is governed by the Sdstras , conquers territories 
unacquired before {Artha. I.8,p.l6). It is virtually a restate¬ 
ment of the Vedic dictum Brahmana kshatrena cha srih pari 
grihitd bhavati, also embodied in Manu (IX.322). 

In actual practice also, the alliance of a Kshatriya king 
witn a Brahmana prime-minister or chancellor was the pic- 
vailing political arrangement from about the Saisimaga pe? ; od 
to the reign of Asoka. The names of some of the great minis 
ters were as well-known as those ol the rulers; for example, we 
find mention of Varshakara, chief minister of Ajatasatru, 
Dirgka Charayana of king Vidudabha of Kosala, Yaugandhara- 
yann oi * May- a, Chanakya of Chandragupta and also Bindu- 
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-adhagupta of Asoka, Pisuna of Palaka of Avanti ( Artha. 
Comm.) , Bharata Rohaka of Chanda Pradyota, Acharya Ghota- 
muklia of Amsuman of Avanti (Bhagvaddatta, History of 
India, p. 258), Kaninka Bhardvaja of Parantapa, king of Kosaia 
(Artha. Comm.), and Babhravya of king Brahmadatta of 
Panchala (Matsya Purana, XXI.30). As Jayaswal has observ¬ 
ed, the system of noting historically the Prime Ministers’ name 
occuis as a marked feature in Buddhist records (Imperial 
History of India, p. 17). All these ministers occupied posi¬ 
tions of the highest responsibility in the administration and 
were bound by constitutional ties to the king whose policies 
they directed so completely. 

Panini mentions another political term, Arya-Brdhmana 
(Aryo Brdhtnana-ku mar ay oh, VI.2.58), 'Honourable Braii- 
mana’, used with reference to the Chief Minister. In the next 
sdtra, Rdjd cha (VI.2.59), Panini refers to Rdja-Brdhmana, 
which as a Karmadharaya compound, would apply to a king 
of the Brahmana caste, but as a counter-example would refer 
to the Brahmana of the King. The King’s Brahmana was the 
same as the king’s minister mentioned in Brdhmana-misro rdjd. 
ASHADAKSHINA (V.4.7, SECRET COUNSEL)—It literal¬ 
ly means 'that which is not seen by six eyes’. The Kdsikd ex¬ 
plains it to mean deliberation between two persons only, and 


not more (ashadakshino mantrah, yo dvabhyameva kriyate, na 
bahubhih). In the political evolution of the Mantri-Parishad 
and with the emergence of the office of the Prime Minister, 
there was a tendency to form a smaller body inside the Parishad 
for more effective and responsible deliberation. As to the 
number of ministers constituting this Inner Body, Kautilya 
supplies valuable information recording the views of earlier 
political thinkers like Pisuna, Parasara, Visalaksha and 
Bbaradvaja. Kautilya states that the number of ministers 
should be three or four (Artha. 1.15, p. 28). In this matter 
the most forceful view was that of Kaninka Bharadvaia the 
severe theorist who advocated the system of one-ministn cabinet 
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fjyam eko mantrayeteti Bhardvdjab, Artb . 1.15, p. 27). 
This was the ashadakshina mantra referred to by Panini. i.e. 
the secret counsel of the king and the chief minister only, in 
which 'six eyes’ had not participated. It signified the same 
thing as shat-karno bhidyate mantrah of later literature. 
Bbardvaja held that a plethora of councillors betrayed the secret 


( mantri-parampard m ant ram bbinatti, Artba. 1 . 15 ; cited in 
the Kdsikd on V.2.10). This view was disputed by Visalaksha 
who, perhaps true to the veiled suggestion of his name, was in 
favour of admitting more ministers to the secret sessions of 
the council. 

The ashadakshina business must have related to urgent and 
important matters of state. Panini refers to dtyayika 
(Vinayddi gana, V.4.34), urgent business, to which Asoka also 
refers in R.E. VI, and so also Kautilya: 'Summoning the minis¬ 
ters and the council, the king shall speak to them on urgent 
matters ( dtyayike kdrye mantrino mantri-parisbad am chdhuya 
bruydt, Artb., 1.15). Here mantrinah refers to the Inner 
Cabinet, and Mantri-Parishad to the fuller Council of Ministers. 
The ashadakshina deliberations belonged to the former. 

Similarly, in the Gana-pdtba IV.3.118 an act or resolution 
of the Parisbad is called pdrishatka. 

RAJA-SABHA (II.4.23)—As distinguished from the Parisbad, 
the General Assembly was represented by the Rdja-sabbd. 
1 radition makes Bindusara having a Council of five hundred 
members. As examples of Rdja-sabbd, Patanjali cites Chandra - 
gupta-sabhd and Pushy amity a-sabbd (Bhdsbya, 1.177). 

The implication of Panmi’s next siitra , asdld eba ('that 
which is not a building’, II.4.24) interpreted with the rule 
under discussion is that the term Rdja-sabbd, and also its speci¬ 
fic names, such as Chandragupta-sabha, had a two-fold signi¬ 
ficance, firstly the body of members and secondly the building 
where the assembly held its session. Even in the Vedic liter s 
ture we find that Sabbd was the name of an assembly’ as well 
as of the 'hall’ where the assembly was held (Vedic Index, II. 
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426). The example Chandragupta-sabha although certainly 
post-Paninian denoted both the assembly or Great Synod of 
that emperor and the magnificent pillared hall which has been 
discovered in the excavations at Pataliputra. The pillared 
assembly hall was a Vedic model as the word Sabhd-sthdnu 
(Vedic Index, 11.426) shows. Chandragupta built his sabbd 
with stone pillars. In this connection we may refer to the ex¬ 
pression Kashtha-sabhd indicative of wooden architecture of 
earlier times. Chandra and Kd'sikd cite it as a counter¬ 
example. It is known that the earliest Indian architecture in 
stone was preceded by that in wood, from which the technical 
patterns and ornamentation of early Indian art were certainly 
derived. Therefore, an assembly hall made of wood ( kashtha- 
sabhd ) was a fact of the pre-Maurya period. 

According to Ludwig the Vedic Sabhd was an assembly not 
of all the people but of the Brahmanas and Maghavans or the 
rich aristocrats ( Vedic Index, 11.426). The word sabheya, 
'worthy of the assembly’ is taken by Keith to support this view. 
Vedic sabheya (IV.4.106) corresponds to sabhya of classical 
Sanskrit ( sabhayam sad huh sabhyah, IV.4.105), which must 
have been applied only to those who were privileged to become 
members of the Sabhd. 

Panini mentions the office and duties of Purohita as 
Paurohitya (V.1.128). The Purohitadi-gana includes Kdjd 
and also S endpati implied in the phrase patyanfa of the sutra. 
According to Kautilya, next in rank to the Chief Minister was 
the Purohita; after him came the Scndpati; and then the Yuva- 
rdja (Arth. V.3, p. 247). A Purohita was to be learned both 
in the Veda and in politics (Dandaniti ). 

MAHISHI (QUEEN, IV.4 48)—The queen had an official 
position in Hindu polity. She was crowned jointly with the 
king. Panini mentions the chief queen as Mahishi (An 
wahishyadibhyah, IV.4.48) and the special term Mdhisha must 
have referred to her allowances in the Civil List, which was 
a charge fixed by convention (dharmyam, debdra-yuktam ). 
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ie same gana after Mahishi comes Prajavatr, mother of 
princes, and her salary is called prajdvata. Kautilya also men¬ 
tions both the Chief Queen and the mother of princes (Rdja- 
•mahishi, kumdra-indtri) in the Civil List, the former receiv¬ 
ing 48,000 and the latter 12,000 silver panas per year ( Artha. 

V. 3, p. 247). The Chief Queen (Ajja-mahesi) is frequently 
mentioned in the ] at alias (V.22; VI.31) and distinguished from 
pajdpati (1.398; Sanskrit prajdvati), a title applied to all other 
queens except the Chief Queen. 

Panini mentions the phrase asiiryam-pasya applied to 
women who lived in the seclusion of the palace where they 
could not see even the sun. The commentators interpret the 
term as rajaddrab or the royal harem, which corresponds to 
Asoka’s orodhana (Skt. avarodhana). 

CROWN PRINCE. —The general word for 'prince’ in the 
Ashtadhydyi is rdja-putra (IV.2.39) and rdja-kumara (VI.2. 
59). The word rdja-kumdra has two meanings (1) a boy 
king and (2) prince, the latter being a counter-example to the 
s ft fra Raja cha (rdjiiab kmndrah). Of all his sons the king 
selected the son of the Chief Queen, as the crown-prince or 
Yiwardja. In this connection Panini makes an important re¬ 
ference to Arya-kumdra, i.e. Chief Prince, who was invested 
with the title Ary a (aryascbdsau kumdrasrba) (Aryo Brdb- 

Mana-kumdrayoh , VI.2.58). Arya appears to be a political 
title both in Arya-Brdhmana and Arya-kumdra. Samudra 
gupta was addressed as Arya by his father at the time of his 
selection to the throne ( aryo bityupaguhya , Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription). In the Jdtakas the crown prince is called upa- 
rdja. In one instance, of the two brothers one is made upa¬ 
rti) a and the younger one sen-apati; on the death of the king the 
upardjd becomes raid, and the scndpati becomes npardjd (Jit. 

VI. 30). 

RAJA-KUMARA .—This expression especially taught in sutra 
VI.2.59, denotes a boy-king, i.c. a prince who was required 
under special circumstances to succeed to the throne as a 
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^hyngiv It should be noted that a boy-king, although permit¬ 
ted to succeed in his minority, was formally consecrated as king 
only when he attained the age of majority. 

PERSONAL AND PALACE STAFF.—The King, in keeping 
with his toyal dignity, maintained a full contingent of per¬ 
sonal and household staff which consisted of body-guards, the 
chamberlain, ecclesiastical staff, toilet attendants, and inferior 
servants who were in charge of royal paraphernalia. The 
Ashtadhydyi acquaints us with each one of these classes of 


officers. 


PERSONAl. BODY-GUARDS.—The king’s A.D.C. or staff 
for the protection of his person ( atma-rakshitaka , Arth. 11.21, 
p. 42) is mentioned by Panini as Rdja-pratyenas ( Shasbtbi p r a- 
tyenasi, VI. 2.60). Pratyenas is mentioned along with Ugra 
and Sufa-grdntani in the Brihadaranyaka Up. (IV. 3 . 43 - 44 ), 
denoting there a police-officer. 'The sense must be that of the 
humbler 'servants’ of the king’ ( Vedic Index, 11.34). It was 
a responsible task for which Kautilya directs special pre¬ 
cautions to be taken. Panini informs us about the status of 
dignitaries appointed as king’s body-guard. In sutra VI.2.27 
(Adi/p pratyenasi ) he explains the formation kumdra-pratye- 
ndh, i.y. a prince serving as an A.D.C. It must have been a 
position of honour to which princes of the royal blood were 
usually appointed. An assemblage of princes is mentioned as 
rdjaputraka (IV.2. 39). 

CHAMBERLAIN. —This official is called Dauvarika (VII. 3. 
4, Didrddlnam eba; dvdre niyuktah). His importance is indi¬ 
cated by his pay fixed at 24,000 silver karshdpanas in the Ar- 
thasdstra (dauvarika .... sannidhdtdrah chaturiimsati-sdba- 
srdh, V.3). 

OFFICERS TO GREET THE KING .—These were: (1) 

Svdgatika, the officer who pronounced welcome to the king 
at his appearance (St agatadinam eba, VII.3.7; svdgatam it- 
yiiha)-, (2) Sauvastika (svastitydha, Dvdradi gana, the officer 
who recites svasti-vdehana to the king). To this Katyavana 
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iree mote: (->) Sankha-sdyanika, the person who en¬ 
quires of the king if he had slept well (sukhasayanaiii prick - 
chhati ). This is the same as Panini’s Saukha-sdyyika ( sukha - 
sayyayd jlvati, Vetanddi gana, IV.4.12). In the Lohakuvi- 
bhi j at aka we find mention of Brahmanas coming at dawn to 
enquire about the health of the king of Kosala ( arundgamana - 
velayd Brdbmand dgantva rdjdnam sukhasayitam puchchhimsu, 
III.43). (4) Sankba-rdtrika, the officer who asks whether the 

king spent a comfortable night. ( 5) Sausandtika, the officer 
who greets the king after his toilet ( susndtam prichchhati ). 
The sausnatika in relation to the king is referred to by Kalidasa 
( Raghuvamsa , VI.61). 


TOILET ATTENDANTS —Both male and female atten¬ 

dants are mentioned in connection with king’s toilet, e.g. pari - 
shock aka, sndpaka, ut sad aka, udvartaka (Ydjakddi gana , II.2. 
9; VI.2.151); pralepikd, vile pika, anulepikd (Mahi- 

sbyddi gana, IV.4.48). The allowances ( dbartnya ) paid 
to the latter were called after them prdlepika, vailepika and 
dnulepika respectively. Patafijali makes a special reference to 
vailepika as a customary payment to a female attendant who 
applied unguents (VI.3.37; III. 156). The expression sndtd - 
nnlipta shows that an tile pa denoted unguents applied after bath 
( Artb IV.6; p.217). The Kalpasiitra refers to these terms in 
describing the king’s toilet ( Kalpasiitra , S.B.E., pp. 242-3). 
RAJA-YUDHVA —That text also states that the king entered, 
the hall for gymnastic exercises and there engaged in wrestling 
(niallayuddba ). Panini refers to rdja-yudbi’d (IU.2.95), a 
term applied to the wrestler who gives exercise to the king 
( rajanaii? yodhti avail iti raja-y adbrd) . This list of attendants 
Incidentally has reference to die kings daily routine, as laid 
down in the Artha-sdst ra. 
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Ch. VII, Section 2. GOVERNMENT 

GOT ER.NMbj. JT The king was at the head of government 
in a monarchical or Ekardja State. He was assisted in his work 
by a ministerial council or Parishad, and also possessed a larger 
body called Sabhd as we have already seen. The number of 
ministers comprising the Parishad is not known from 
Panini, but, as Kautilya states, it must have depended on the 
needs of administration. The Chief Minister ( Arya-Brdh - 
mana), the Chief priest ( Purohita ), the Crown-Prince (Arya- 
kumdra, same as Arya-putra of the Minor Rock Edict at 
Brahmagiri), and the Commander of the Army (Sendpati) 
have received mention in the Ashtddhydyi y being important 
officers represented in the language through special' terms. 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS —Panini mentions govern¬ 
ment servants of several grades who appear to have been orga¬ 
nized into a Civil Service. The term dyukta was a general 
term for government servants (II.3.40) engaged in routine 
work ( dsevd ). Kautilya refers to dyukta purushas of a king 
(Arth . 1.15, p. 27), and so do the Jdtakas (yuttakapurisd rdiio, 
Jdt., V.14). When they were assigned special jobs they 
were called niyukta after their assignments (Tatra niyuktah , 
IN A.69). As examples of niyukta officers, the Kasikd men¬ 
tions Koshthirgarika, store-keeper employed in the royal store¬ 
houses (Agdrantdt-than, IW4.70), who according to Kautilya 
was of the grade of a superintendent. Other special officers 
whose names ended in agar a were Devagdrika for temples, 
and Bhandagarika for stores (Kasikd on IV.4.70). These 
must have been officers known from olden times (cf. also 
Kautilya). Personal attendants, such as chhatradhdra, bearer 
of the royal umbrella, tunidbdra, bearer of the quiver of 
.rrows, and bhrihgdradhdra, hearer of the king’s spittoon, were 
of the niyukta class (Ani niyukte, VI.2.75). 
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^^^Tne most important officers constituting the steel-frame 
of administration were the Adbyakshas mentioned in siitra 
VI.2.67 ( Vibbashadhyakshe) . They were Heads of Govern¬ 


ment Departments. In Kautilya’s administrative system, the 
Adbyakshas play an important part as presiding over the differ¬ 
ent departments of administration. The Arthasastra enumerates 
about twenty-five Adbyakshas . As examples of Adbyakshas , 
the Kasika cites Asvddhyaksba and Gavadhyaksha (IV.4.69), 
mentioned also by Kautilya. The Kasika refers to other 
niyukta officers, such as Akarika , those for mines; S aulkasdlikd 
for customs, Apanika for market-places, Gaulmika for forests, 

who were of the Adhyaksha cadre according to 
Kautilya. 

\UK1A —The Yuktas were a class of subordinate officers of 
whom Panini mentions Yuktdrohi (VI.2.81), which is the 
same as yuktdrohaka of Kautilya ( Artha . V.3. p. 248). His 
remuneration was fixed not as regular pay, but as an honora¬ 
rium ( puja~vctana ) of 500 to 1000 kdrshdpanas per year. His 
duties are not exactly defined but he may have been entrusted 
with the special task of breaking ungovernable elephants and 
horses (avidhcya-hastyasvdrohana-samarthah, Ganapati Sastri). 
I he Sdviannaphala-sutta mentions hatthdroha and assdroba 
amongst skilled workmen of the times. Under the Adbyakshas 
was placed the entire civil service consisting of subordinate 
officers or Yuktas . They were a regular feature of the 
Mauryan administration referred to both in the Asokan Edicts 
(R.E.III) and the Arthasastra (II.5, sarvadhikaraneshu yukto- 
payukta-tatpurushandm ). Panini’s mention of both the 
Adbyakshas and Yuktas points to the fact that these officers 
had become parts of the adsninistrative system a few centuries 
before Kautilya. 

Panini mentions some other subordinate officers, t\g. gopdla 
cowherds; tant/pala , goatherds; and yavapdla, guards of barley 
fields (Go-tauti-yavam pdlc , VI.2.78). Tautipdla is mention¬ 
ed also in the Virataparva (XI.8) having other pdla officers 
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ng under him. The Pdlas of Panini (Pale, VI.2.78) form 
a class of officers, of whom Kautilya mentions nadipdla, dravya- 
pala, vanapala, nagavanapdla, antapdla, durgapdla, and the 
Mahabhdrata refers to sabhdpdla (Adi., 222.16), in addition to 
gopala and tantipala, known also to Panini. The Sasa Jataka 
refers to khettapdla and Kbettagopaka ( Jdt ., III.54) and the 
Si bacbamina Jataka to k.hettarak.khak.a, those watching barley 
and rice fields (11.110), which corresponds to Panini’s yava- 
pa!a. Later we get viharapdla , drama pal a and dbamtnapdla in 
the Buddhist tradition. 

As specific instances of Yukta officers the Kdsikd mentions 


go-sahkbya and asva-sahkbya who acted as census officers of 
royal cattle and horses and whose business it was to register 
their number, age and branding marks. Details of such a 
census of royal cattle held in the kingdom of Duryodhana occur 
in the Ghoshayatraparva (Vanaparva, chs. 239-40). 

Ksbetrakara, an officer for surveying fields, and lipikara, 
a scribe (III.2.21, with the variant form libikara, were both 
subordinate officials known in the Mauryan administration 
also. 


DuTA The Did a or emissary was named after the name of 
the country to which he was deputed ( Tad-gachcbbati pathi- 
dutayoh, IV.3.8J). The term pratisbkasha als6 denoted a 
messenger (VI.1.152). Couriers were called jangbd- 
iara . (III.2.21), corresponding to jahgbdrika. of 
Kautily.\ ( Arth . 11.1, p. 46). Panini refers to a special term 
yanjanika, to denote a courier travelling, one yojana (yojanam 
gachcbhati, V.1.74), to which Katyayana adds yaujanasatika, 
i.e. a courier who is deputed on an errand of a hundred yojanas. 
Phis is in complete agreement with Kautilya who refers to the 
speed of Mauryan courier service in terms of the distances they 
travelled from one yojana to a hundred yojanas. The re¬ 
muneration prescribed was ten panas for each yojana travelled 
up to 10 yojanas, and thereafter twice as much in a rising scale 
from eleven to one hundred yojanas (Arth., V.3, p. 248). 
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lar courier service was maintained in Achaemenian Iran, 
under king Xerxes and other emperors almost contemporaneous 
with Panini’s time. 

The message delivered orally by a duta was called vdchika 
(Vdcho vyahritarthayam, V.4.3S), and the action taken on it 
harm an a ( Tad-yuktat karmano’n, V.4.36; vdchikam srutva 
tathaiva yat-karma kriyate, Kasika ). Panini refers to an 
officer called kartri-kara (III.2.21), an obscure word unrecord¬ 
ed in literature, but in Pali karta denoted the king’s agent or 
messenger (Stede, Pali Diet., JdL, VI.2J9, etc.), whence the 
person who selected or appointed him must have been so called. 
AKRANDA —Panini mentions special couriers called akrandika 
(IV.4.38), deputed to an akranda (akrandaih dhavati). The 
Kasika takes it as a place of moaning or suffering (artdyana) 
which does not make sense. Kautilya defines akranda as a 
friendly king in the rear of the vijigishu (Arth . 11.62, p. 31.) 
Ivulliika on Mann VII.207 explains the word clearly saying that 
a hostile king in the rear was called pdrsbnigrdha and a friendly 
king in the rear who would act as a countercheck to the enemy 
at the back was known as akranda (Santi, 69.19). Thus a 
messenger deputed to an akranda king was called akrandika. 

One who considered himself strong enough to proceed 
against an enemy, because of his secure position in the political 
Mandala, was called abhyamifriya or abhyamitnna (abbya- 
mitram alangdmi, V.2.17). 

ID) \1,S Oj ADMINISTRATION —The ideal of the State 
was good government ( saurdjya ) . Good government means 
state under a king (raja), after whom it was called rdjanva;: 


(Raj an van saurdjye, VIII.2.14). This points to the theory 
advocated both in Kautilya and in the Jdtaka- according to 
which the institution of kingship emerged out of the people’s 
desire to escape from the miseries attendant on 'no government’ 
(the state of mdtsya-nydya) . The people decided to elect a 
king, and thus making themselves rdjanvdn the\ realised the 
condition of peaceful society. The evils of kinglcss society 
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FUNCTIONS Ob GOVERNMENT —The successful work¬ 
ing of government in a monarchy depends on the qualities and 
personal character of the king and his ministers. Training of 
the king in disciplined life was termed Vainayika (V.4.34). 
This is exactly the term used by Kautilya who deals with the 
training of princes in the chapter called Vinayddhikdrika. He 
considers Vinaya as the foundation of successful governance. 

The Vinayddi gana includes important terms relating to a 
variety of governmental functions of which the following may 
be noted: (1) Sdmayika, that which appertains to Samayas 
or established contractual relationships; (2) Sawaydchdrika, 
the subject of customary law or usage— the term forms the 


subject of a Section in the Arthasdstra (Book V, Sec. 5) — 
am! as stated by Apastamba was the basis of dharma {At hat ah 
sdmaydc hdrikd n dharman vydkhyasydmah, Hindu. Polity, IT. 
106); ( 3) An payika, everything concerning ways and means 
(Arfh. 11.10, p. 74); Vydvahdrika, transaction of law; (4) 
Afyayika urgent business, mentioned both by Kautilya (1.15, 
p. 29) and Asoka (R.E.VI) as already seen, which required 
immediate attention of the king and his ministers; (5) Sdmut- 
karshika, problems of development; (6) Sdmpradanika, affairs 
relating to royal charities; (7) Aupachdrika, State ceremonial; 
(8) Sdmdcharika, the business of correct procedure. Obviously 
the author of the Gana-patha is here in touch with living tradi¬ 
tion borrowing these terms from actual administration. 

M.I SC ELL AN LOUS DEI AILS —We have already noticed the 
maintenance of a Civil List with respect to the allowances of 
the king’s household, ministerial staff, and other government 
servants. Panini, according to the requirements of grammar, 
mentions only a few names, e.g., the Chief Queen, mother of 
princes and some of their personal attendants (IV.4.48), but 
that should be taken as part of a regular system which is 
elaborated in the Arthasdstra. Salaried staff is termed by 
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Panini as vaitanika (IV.4.12). We learn from the Mabd- 
bharata that salary was disbursed on a monthly basis (Sabha- 
parva, 61.22). Patanjali also refers to bhriiaka indsa, or month 
as the unit of time for payment of wages (11.275), and bhritya- 
bharaniya or wages of employees ( Bbdsbya , 1.370). The term 
karmanya (V.1.100) indicated efficiency arising out 
of adequately remunerated work, as noted by Kautilya (eld vat a 
karmanya bhavanti, Artb. V.3, p. 247). Bribery is referred 
to (V.1.47); e.g. work for which a sum of rupees five was paid 
as bribe ( upada ) was called panchaka. The Kdsikd mentions 
the amounts of such bribes running up to a hundred or a thou¬ 
sand rupees. Reference is also made to the fabrication of 
accounts, avastdra (III.3.120), a term also known to the Artba- 
sastra with reference to corruption prevailing in government 
offices (Artb., II.8, p. 65) which resulted in the embezzle¬ 
ment of government money ( kosa-ksbaya ). 

Secret means employed in the espionage office were called 
u pants hat, a pejorative sense of the riginal word Upanisbad 
which denoted occult or mystic doctrine (1.4.79). Kautilya 
uses Aupanisbad ikam in the same sense (Artba., XV). The 
adoption of such third degree methods was termed upanisbat- 
kritya. The Gana-patba (l'V.4.12) also mentions aupanisha- 
dika, a spy making his living by secret means called upanishat 
(upanisbad a jivaii). In this connection attention may be 
drawn to the term vishya, which according to Panini denoted 
a person marked out for administering poison ( visbena vadhyah, 

IV. 4.91). This refers to the nefarious practice of rasaddb, 
who formed a branch of the secret service, (Artba., 1.12, p. 21; 

V. 3, 248). 

SOURCES OF REVENUE —Panini makes a general reference 
to sources of revenue as dya-s than a; the object of the siitra b 
to teach that the name of the revenue is derived from the name 
of the source producing that income ( Thagayasthdncbbyab , 
JY. 3 . 75 ). It appears that in the account registers maintained 
for revenue receipts income was entered according to its source. 
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example, Patanjali mentions saulkika, revenue derived from 
toll-taxes, cf. saulkasalika in Kasikd) ; gaidmika, forest plan¬ 
tations; dpanika, market-places (IV.2.104.13; 11.295); to 

which the Kasikd adds akarika, income from mines. Panini 
himself refers to the payment of imposts called sulka, (V.1.47). 
Toll-tax was described in terms of its amount, e.g. panchaka, 
goods on which a toil of rupees five was paid {tad asmin snlkah 
diyatc, V.1.47). 

Specific mention is made of saundika, or income derived 
from excise {hind ikdd ibbyo’ti, IV.3. 76). Kautilya states that 
the excise department was maintained as a State monopoly. 
Special regulations are given there to control the revenue from 
drinking booths. Sundika was the name of distilling plant, so 
called from the elongated condenser tube (sundika ) attached 
to the pot. Several specimens of them have been found at 
Takshasila from Kushana levels. 

In the Sundikadi gana we find reference to other heads 
of income, as platforms ( sthandila ), probably let out in market¬ 
places, wells ( udapdna ), stone quarries ( upala), ferries 
(tirtha), land (bbumi) , grasses {trina) and dry leaves ( parna ), 
the last two items indicating to what limits the sources of 
revenue were exploited. Even now, contracts in respect of 
forest produce are given by government for collection of leaves, 
weeds and grasses. 


SPECIAL TAXES IN EASTERN INDIA -There is a provi¬ 
sion in sutra VI.3.10 to regulate the names of certain special 
taxes in the eastern parts of India ( Kdrandmm cha Prdchdtk 
bald dan). Four examples are given by the Kasikd: (1) Sn pe- 
sdnah, a levy of one sdna coin (this coin is known from two 
sfitras of Panini and was equal to one-eighth of a Sat am an a) 
realised per kitchen or household; (2) Mnkufe-kdrsbdpanam, 
one kdrshdpana coin per capita (inukuta) ; (3) Drishadi- 

mdshakah, one mdshaka coin collected from each hand-mill in 
a family; (4) Hale-dvipadiku and Hale-tripadikd, an imposit 
of two or three pdda coins on each hah or plough-measure 
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These appear to have been customary levies imposed 
by the king on special occasions to meet emergent expenditure. 
Some of these taxes in modern terms are pdg (per head), tag 
(per adult or poll-tax), hdr (per plough), etc. It may be 
noted that Panini does not name them by the usual word kara 
for 'tax’, but they were known by the more emphatic word 
kdra. Panini mentions a special class of officers named Kdra- 
kara (III.2.21), who, it appears, were entrusted with the raising 
of these taxes. 

ACCOUNTING—Ganana was the term used for accounting, 
and viganana for discharge of accounts (1.3.36). The 
Superintendent of accounts (gdnanika) and the clerks ( kdr - 
mika) are mentioned by Kautilya in connection with the annual 
audit by the Accounts Office ( Arth . II.7, p. 64). In the 
Ashtadhydyi these two officers are mentioned in the Gana-pdtha, 
kdranika in IV.2.116 and karniika in V.2.116. Falsification 
of accounts was called avastdra (III.3.120). The Kdsikd 
reveals the importance of the Pleads of the Accounts Office 
(ganakas ) when it refers to them as controlling all other officers 
from their desks in the accounts office ( Tishthantonusdsati 
ganakdh , III.2.126). 
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Ch. VII, Section 3. LAW AND JUSTICE 

DHARMA AND NY AY A —The word Dharma in Panini has 
a two-fold meaning, firstly an act of religious merit, e.g. one 
who performs dharma is called dharmika (IV.4.41); secondly 
ij' ^ means custom or usage as in siitra IV.4.92, according to 
which an act which does not deviate from dharma or usage 
is called dharmya (dbarindd-anapcta) . Panini refers to pay¬ 
ments fixed by long usage as dharmya (IV.4.47; VI.2.65). 
r This second meaning of dharma crystallised in the earliest law, 
of which the oldest compilations were known as Dharmasutras. 
Apastamba commences his work with the statement: AthcUah 
so, nay debarikdn D barman vydkhydsydmah (Apas., Dh. S., 1.1.1), 
'We shall now propound Dharmas or laws based on custom’. 
Dharma as a subject of study had been developed under the 
Vedic Charanas from before the time of Panini, who refers to 
this subject in the sutra Charanebhyo Dharmavat (IV.2.46'), 
showing that the Vedic schools possessed distinctive texts deal¬ 
ing with Dharma , which were none else than the Dharma- 
siitras. Katyayana explains it (IV.3.120.11) by saying that a 
Charana had tv/o-fold texts: (1) Amnaya or sacred tradition 
compiled as religious canon, and (2) Dharma or customary 
law compiled from actual life. 

Panini takes Nydya as abhresha, non-deviation from tradi¬ 
tional practice (III.3.37). An action in accordance with 
custom or usage was called nydyya (IV.4.92), which was 
analogous to dharmya. 

COURT —Matters concerning Civil Law were termed Vydva- 
harika (V.4.34, Vinayadi gana). Dharma-pati, master of 
law, also occurs in a gana (IV.1.84). The arbitrator chosen 
by the parties to a dispute was called stheya (1.3.23, vivadapada- 
nlrnetd Kdsikd). The plaintiff or complainant was known 
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mivadi (III.2.142) or parivddaka (III.2.146). A witness 
was sdkshJ, whom Panini defines as one who is an e eye - witness 5 
(Sakshad drashtari sajmjndydm , V.2.91). Later on those 
who possessed hearsay evidence were also called sdkshi 
(Samaksha-darsandt sd/zshi; sravanad-vd, V ishnudharmotiara, 
VIII.13). According to the sutra Svamisvara y etc. (II.3.39) 
a witness was named according to the transaction or object in 
connection with whi ch he was an eye-witness, e.g. a witness in 
relation to cows w?is called go-sdksht, and his evidence would 
be of use only on that particular point in the complaint. 

The practice of administering oaths to witnesses was also 
known. Siitra V.4.66, Salydd-asapathe, prescribes a two-fold 
linguistic formation from the word satya : (1) satyd-karoti 
was used in connection with the payment of earnest money 
to settle a bargain; (2) satyaih karoti was used in connection 
with the taking of oath. Manu informs us that this form of 
oath was reserved for witnesses of the Brahmnna caste (satyena 
sdpayed vipram, VIII.113). For example, it was enough for 
a Brahmana to declare solemnly: *1 shall state the truth’, and 
then to proceed with his evidence. The form of the oath for 
other castes was different and of a more materialistic nature. 
This nice distinction known to Panini must have been developed 
in the Dharmasutras, whence the tradition came down to the 
Stnritis. 

A surety was called pratibhu in relation to the loan for 
which he was bound as surety (II.3.39; III.2.179). 

CIVIL LAW —Of the various items of V yavahdra, only in¬ 
heritance is referred to in the sfftras . One who inherits is call¬ 
ed dayada, and the property which he inherits dayadya 
(Ddyddyam dayade VI.2.5). The dayada was designated ac¬ 
cording to the object in which he had beneficiary interest, c.g. 
if of several claimants one had an interest in cows, he alone was 
called go-dayada (II.3.39). 

A co-sharer is referred to as amsaka , i.e. } entitled to a share 
in the property ( Aihsam hart , V.2.69; cf. Manu, IX., 150-53 
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for division of amsas) . The force of the suffix in the word 
harm (dvasyake ninth) would make amsaka an heir with legal 
sanction. Both ddyada and aihsa - ar e technical terms known 
to the Dharmasutras (cf. Vasishtha Dh.S., 17. 25; 17. 48, 49, 
51, 52). 

CRIMINAL LAW— Crime was called sdhasikya (1.3.32). 
Various forms of crime are referred to, e.g. theft ( steya , V.l. 
125), robbery ( luntaka , III.2.155) and way-laying ( paripan- 
thaiii cha tishthati, IV.4.36). The word aikagdrika means a 
thief, who waits for an opportunity to enter a house when 
lonely. Buddhist texts use the term in a different sense, i.e., 
a monk who begged his food from one Kouse only. In the 
Majjbhna Nikdya Gautama describes himself as an ekdgdrika, 
dvydgarika and saptdgarika (Mahaslhanada Suttanta). 

Various forms of the use of defamatory language 
and of expressing censure are given. 

Punishment both by way of fines and physical torture is 
mentioned. The former was called danda, as in siitra V.4.2 
which regulates the expression for indicating the amount of 
fine, e.g. a fine of two pad a coins was mentioned as dvipadikdm 
danditah ; similarly dvisatikam danditah, a fine of 200 kdrshd- 
panas. An accused adjudged for punishment was called 
dandya (V.l. 66, dandam arhati ; cf. Yaska, II.2 referring to 
one fit for clubbing and called musalya ) . Mutilation of lim bs 
was called ckheda, and the criminal so punished chhaidika 
(V.l.64). Capital punishment was sirsha-chchheda (V.1.65). 
Heinous crimes as infanticide and murder (kumdra-ghdta, 
sirsha-ghdta, III.2.51) are mentioned; so also destroying an 
embryo (bhraimahatya, VI.4.174), and killing a Brahrnana 
(Brahtnabd, III.2.87). Kautilya was in favour of stern ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice and mentions ucbchhcda or 
death (II. 13, p. 87) and chheda or mutilation of limbs as punish¬ 
ments for serious crimes ( Ariha ., IV.ll, p. 229). 


As Knoiim to Pajpw. 
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Ch. VII, Section 4. ARMY 

FOUR-FOLD DIVISION —The organisation of the army as 
known to Panini was based on the traditional four-fold divi¬ 
sion, viz. infantry, chariots, horses and elephants. These were 
known as sendhga, or limbs of the army (II.4.2; cf. hastydrohdh 
rathinah sadinascha padatayascha, Udyogaparva, 30.25). 
There is a grammatical rule saying that the names of army- 
divisions when compounded take singular number, e.g.. a com¬ 
bination of charioteers and horsemen was called rathikd- 
svaroham; and of the former and foot-soldiers as rathika- 
padatam. The compounds must have had their origin from 
the prescribed grouping of these different units for the purpose 
of military operations. An infantry division was called paddfi 
(VI.3.52). Special mention is made of the infantry units 
organised in the Salva country (IV.2.135). As against the 
padati soldiers or footmen were the mounted ones called sadi 
(VI.2.41; cf. sadi-padati-yunam, Bhlshmaparva, 60.20). Panini 
makes special mention of dromedary riders or camel corps 
( ushtra-sadi , VI.2.40). Mule and camel corps together are 
referred to as mhtra-vdmi (VI.2.40). Army was sometimes 
named in terms of caste, e.g., Brdhmana-send, a Brahmana batta¬ 
lion ( Kdsikd on II.4.25). 

A big army required, besides its fighting services, a 
hierarchy of civil officers to manage its organisation, e.g. 
clerks, accountants and men in charge of supply. The accoun¬ 
tants in charge of infantry and chariots are named as paW- 
ganaka and ratha-ganaka with a special suffix to denote their 
functions in connection with military accounts (V.1.129, 
Udgatradi gana ). Vritand is obviously mentioned as a Vedic 
word in pritandshaf (VIII.3.109). 

FIGHTING SERVICES —The army to be effective must be 
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properly manned and officered. A cavalry commander was 
called asvapati (IV.1.84). The commander of the army as a 
whole was senapati , whose rank according to Kautilya was one 
of the highest in the realm mentioned along with the chief- 
minister and the crown-prince in the civil list. An ordinary 
soldier who served in the army was known as sainika or sainya 
(IY.4.45). A soldier with a marching army or bound for 
field operations was distinguished as senachara (III.2.17). The 
principle underlying the nomenclature of the various classes of 
fighting forces was the same as found at present in such words 
as musketeers, lancers, riflemen, etc. Panini says that the 
fighter is named after the weapon which he wields ( Vraharanam , 
IV.4.57), e.g. dsika (swordsman), prdsaka (lancer), dhanu- 
shka (bowman). He makes special reference to those fighting 
with a battle-axe ( parasvadhika , IV.4.58), and spear ( saktika, 
IV.4.59). Patanjali says that in forming the names of armed 
persons no suffix is necessary, for example kunta would denote 
both a lance and a lancer (cf. kuntdn pravesaya, 11.218). 
Amazonian soldiers also seem to be known, as sdktiki, ydsh- 
t'lki , mentioned by Patanjali (11.209), but since neither Panini 
nor Katyayana makes provision for the addition of a female 
suffix after iliak, it is doubtful if the institution of women 
warriors was known before the Mauryan period. Kautilya 
mentions them in connection with the emperor’s palace-guards 
(stri-ganair-dhanvibhih, Arth. 1.20, p. 12), and it is possible 
that it was an innovation of Chandragupta. Special mention 
is made of contingents of armoured soldiers organised as 
kavacliha units (kavachinam samuhah, IV.2.41). Katncha- 
hara, 'one who wears the coat of mail’, was a term denoting 
the age at which a youth was admitted to arms (III.2.10). The 
armour seems to have become a part of regular military uni¬ 
form for which a special root ( samvarmayati , III. 1.25, dons 
the armour) had come into use. 

PARISKANDA —According to Panini the word was pro¬ 
nounced as parhkanda in the Ptachya-Bharata region ( Kuril- 
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Vanchala), and parishkanda elsewhere (VIII.3.75). The word 
occurs in the Vratya hymn of the Atharvaveda (XV.2. 6 , ct. 
secj.') denoting in the dual, the two footmen running beside a 
chariot (Vedic Index, 1.497). The Mabdbharata also refers 
to footmen protecting the wheels of a chariot on either side 
(rathandm chakra-rakshascha, Bhlshmaparva, 18.16). The 
Greeks also found them as forming part of the full equipment 
of a chariot in the Indian army in the fourth century B.C. It 
is said of war-chariots that each of them 'was drawn by four 
horses and carried six men, of whom two were shield-bearers, 
two archers posted on each side of the chariot, and the other 
two, charioteers, as well as men-at-arms, for when the fight¬ 
ing was at close-quarters they dropped the reins and hurled 
dart after dart against the enemy.’ (McCrindle, Alexander's 
Invasion, p. 260). The two shield-bearers correspond to the 
two footmen running by the side of the wheels, and called 
ebakra-raksha or pariskanda. 

ARMS —The general term for weapons is prabarana (TV.4. 
57), also mentioned in the Arthasdstra. Of names of 
weapons mention is made of bow ( dbanusb , III.2.21), spear 
{sakti, IV.4.59), battle-axe ( parasvadba , IV.4.58), long and 
short lances ( kdsii and kdsiitari, V.3.90; hrasvd kdsii b kdsii- 
tari; kdsuriti saktirdyudbavisbesa uchyate, Kdsikd) a special 
kind of missile called heti (III.3.97), and sword {asi; also call¬ 
ed kauksbeyaka from its scabbard or knkshi, IV.2.96). 
Short lances were effectively used in ancient cavalry units of 
the Scythians and Parthians both on their advancing and re¬ 
treating tactics. In the army led by Xerxes against Hellas, the 
Gandharians are described by Herodotus as bearing short 
spears, which seem to have been kdsii tan (Raychaudhury, 
P olit. Hist., 1950, p. 242). A bow was also called kdrmuka, 
which Pinini derives from karman or action in the field (V. 
1.103). Sayana derives it from krimuka, name of a tree (Saf- 
apatha, VI.6.2.11). According to Kautilya a kdrmuka bow 
was made of the wood of tala or palmyra tree ( Arth ., II. 10, 
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p. 102). This agrees with Panini who also refers to a bow 
made of tala , and itself called tala ( Talad dhanushi, IV.3.15 2, 
tdlaih dhanuh ; also mentioned in the Mahabharata talamayam 
dhanuh) . Panini mentions a specially big kind of bow call¬ 
ed maheshvasa (VI.2.38). According to Kautilya a bow was 
equal to five cubits or seven and a half feet ( Arth ., X.5, p. 
372). This appears to have been the size of the big bows call¬ 
ed maheshvasa in Panini and known much earlier. The Indian 
soldiers under Puru in the battle of the Vitasta are stated by 
the Greeks to have used long bows, one end of which rested on 
the ground and was held by the archer’s foot, who shot with 
its string long and heavy arrows with such force as no breast¬ 
plate could withstand. 

The arrows were fitted with barbs ( patra ) to make them 
strike with deadlier effect. Panini refers to the use of barbed 
arrows (sapatra) , causing extreme pain ( Sapatra-nishpatrad ati - 
vyathane, V.4.61). This is confirmed by the account of Plu¬ 
tarch of the arrow with which Alexander was wounded in the 
fortress of the Malloi ( Malavas ) . He also gives the measure¬ 
ment of the barb: 'An archer let fly an arrow which transfixed 
his cuirass and pierced to the bones around his breast and 
there stuck fast, the shaft as it projected from the wound 
aggravating the pain (cf. Panini’s ativyathana) , while the 
iron of the barb measured four fingers in breadth and five in 
length’. (McCrindle, Alexander , 1901, p, 207). 

ART OF WAR — The Ayuihajivtns were warrior tribes or¬ 


ganised on a military basis into Sanghas, occupying mostly 
Vahlka or the Panjab. Their members were known as dyu- 
dhiya, 'making a living by the profession of arms’ (Ayudhena 
jivati, IV.4.14). We know that these soldiers put up the 
stoutest resistance against the Greeks in the fourth century 
B.C. The Asvakayanas of Masakavatl and the Malavas, all 
ayudhajivins, constituted the finest soldiery, which extorted 
the admiration of the foreigners. The Kshudrakas and the 
Malavas ( Gana-pdtha of 1V.2.4J), we are informed by Katya- 
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yana, pooled their military strength in a confederate army 
called the Ksbaudraka-Mdlavt Send. The foot-soldiers 
(padati ) of the Salva country have been especially noted 
(IV.2.135). 

Panini also refers to military sports or tournaments 
(pra/jarana-kridd, IV.2.57), in which young men participated 
for display of archery and swordsmanship. Panini states that 
the names of battles were derived from a two-fold factor, viz. 
the names of combatants ( yoddhri) and the objective ( prayo - 
jana) for which they fought (IV.2.56). The Kdsikd cites 
dhimdla, a battle fought by the Ahimala soldiers ( abimdld 
yoddbdro’sya samgrdirtasya ); sydndandsva, fight by contingents 
of chariots and horses; Saubhadra and Gaurhnitra , a battle 
for the sake of Subhadra and Gaurimitra. Attacking with 
an army was termed abbisbenayati (111.1.25; VIII.3.65); 

encircling parisbenayati; and retreating pradrava (III.3.27). 
ANUSATIKA —Panini refers to Anusatika (VII.3.20), who 
was an officer of the Commissariat, according to the Sukraniti. 
He was an assistant of the Satanika, or commandant of 100 
soldiers. 5 footmen were placed under a Pattipdla, 30 under 
a Gaulmika, and 100 under a Satanika (Sukra, IT.140). 
The Anusatika looked to army stores and recruitment. 1 
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Ch. VII, Part 2. REPUBLICS IN PANINI 

Section 5. POLITICAL SANGHA OR GANA 

JANAPADA AND JANAPADINS —The country was 
divided into Janapadas demarcated from one another by 
boundaries ( Janapada-tadavadhyoscba , IV.2.124). In Panini 
Janapada stands for country, and Janapadin for its citizens. 
The derivative meaning of the term Janapada points to the 
early stage of land-taking by the Jana for a settled way of life. 
This process of the first settlement on land had completed its 
final stage prior to the time of Panini. The Janapadas which 
were originally named after the peoples settled in them, 
dropped their tribal significance and figured as territorial 
units or regions. Panini testifies to this process ( Siitrakanda , 
1.2.51-57) by stating that the names of the Janapadas did not 
take after their original settlers, but were then current as 
independent proper names for territorial units. He even 
goes to the extent of arguing that if the derivative meaning 
of such geographical names as Panchala was insisted upon, 
there might be cases in which with the disappearance of the 
derivative cause, the name of the country itself formed on 
that basis should disappear ( Lub-yogdprakhydnat , 1.2.54; 
Yoga-pramdne cha ladabhdve' darsanam syat, 1.2.55). This 
appears to be only a rational attempt to meet the views of 
pxtreme etymologists; it does not mean that in Panini’s time 
the essential relationship between the Janapadas and the 
Janapadin rulers had in any way weakened. We find that 
Panini later on makes that relationship a real basis for his sutras. 
For example, the sutra, Janapade lup (IV.2.81) alludes to the 
name of a Janapada derived from its inhabitants but without 
any extra affix. Moreover, we find from Panini’s own state¬ 
ment that in the majority of the ancient Janapadas their origi- 
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;hatriya settlers still held sway and the political power 



was concentrated in their hands. 

In this connection sutra IV. 1.168, Janapada-sabdal 
kshatriyad-an , is important. Grammatically it teaches that 
the affix an comes in the sense of a descendant after a word 


which is both the name of a country and a Kshatriya tribe. 
Here the identity of the Janapadas and the powerful Kshatriya 


clans settled there is repeated. These ruling Kshatriyas in ¬ 
habiting the Janapadas were, as we are informed by Katyayana, 
governed by two-fold constitutions; some were monarchies 
and others were Sangbas or republics ( kshatriyad-ekaqat 
saiigha-pratishedhartham, IV. 1.168.1). As monarchical 
states, Panini mentions the following: Salveya, Gandhari, 
Magadha, Kalinga, Suramasa, Kosala, Ajada, Kuru, Salva, 
Pratyagratha, Kalakuta, Asmaka, Kamboja, Avanti and KuntL 
Besides these names included in the siitras , there might be 
others which were implied in Panini’s rules, of which Patanjali 
mentions Videha, Panchala, Anga, Darva, Nlpa, Sauvlra and 
Ambashtha, the latter two being mentioned in the Ashf - 
adhyayt in a different context. The kings who ruled over 
these Janapadas were Kshatriyas, and the same word denoted 
both a descendant of the Kshatriyas, i.e,, a citizen and their 
king {Kshatriya-samana-sabdat janapadat tasya rdjany - 
apatyavaty IV.1.168.3). For example, Panchala was the name 
of a Kshatriya descendent of the Panchala tribe and also of th^ 
king of that Janapada . Similarly, Pancbdldh in the plural was 
the name of the country as well as the name of the Kshatriya 
clan. Although a Janapada consisted of other castes also be¬ 
sides the ruling Kshatriya caste, still the political sovereignty 
was in the hands of the dominant Kshatriya clan who had 
founded that Janapada . This was a fact so patently recogniz 
ed that Katyayana questions the advisability of including the 
word Kshatriya in suira IV. 1.168. His point is that only the 
descendants of the ruling Kshatriya tribe were designated by 
the a pat y a- denoting suffix added after the name of a Janapada 
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Gshatriya-grahamnarthakye choktam, IV.1.168.2). Patan- 
jali definitely states that such words as Kshaudrakya and 
Mdlavya denoted only a member of the Kshatriya caste, and 
not other sections of the population, such as the labourers 
or slaves living there (11.269). No doubt, there were Brah- 
manas and other castes also inhabiting these Janapadas, but the 
political power was centred in the hands of the Kshatriyas, 
and only in exceptional cases of any other caste. 

SANGHA —We have seen above that Katyayana takes 
Saiigha as a form of government distinct from Ekardja, where 
sovereignty vested in one ( ehMhina ), and not in 
the many as in the Saiigha (gauddhina) . This mean¬ 
ing is also borne out by the rules of Panini. Panini 
speaks of Saiigha as a generic term, applied to the 
following. Firstly, Saiigha means 'a multitude’, as in the ex¬ 
pression grdmya-pasH-sangha, a herd of domestic cattle. In 
the same sense it is also applied to a multitude of human beings. 
Secondly, a Saiigha was a term for a Nikdya, which is defined 
by Panini as a corporate body where the distinction of upper 
and lower does not exist ( Saiighe chanauttaradharye, III.3.42). 
This applied to a religious Saiigha functioning as a fraternity 
without distinctions of high ( uttara ) and low (adhara ). 
Thirdly, there is the siitra, Samgh-odghau gana-prasaiiisayoh 
(TIf.3.86), which speaks of the political Saiigha technically 
known as Gana. Saiigha and Gan a were used as synonymous 
words for a republic. Panini speaks of the Yaudheyas as a 
Saiigha, whereas they refer to themselves as a Gana on their 
coins, albeit in the post-Paninian period. 


THE RELIGIOUS SANGHA —Panini mentions the religious 
Saiigha as NikUya, as we have seen. The religious Saiigha 
was a perfect copy of the political model except in one 
important respect. We shall presently see that in the Kshat¬ 
riya tribes organised as Saiighas, the political power vested 
in the hands of those families which were eligible for regular 
coronation {abhhheka-won gala) arid consecrated to rulership 
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by that ceremony ( abhishikta-valiisyas) . Other castes in the 
Gana did not share the political power, although they owed 
allegiance to the Jana pad a and the Janapadins (IV.3.100). 
This distinction between castes did not obtain in the sphere of 
religious Sangha based on equality. In fact, the different 
orders in the religious Sangha or Church were known as 
Nikayas, of which the Buddhist Sangha in course of time 
developed eighteen. Not only Buddha, but other religious 
teachers who were his contemporaries, e.g. Purana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosala, and others have been called Sanghino, heads 
of Saiighas, Ganino, heads of Ganas and Ganachariyo, teachers 
of Ganas. The Sangha spirit in Panini’s time had influenced 
every sphere of public life, political, economic, religious, social 
and educational. Like the political Saiighas, even Got)as 
and Charanas had their aiika and lakshana. 
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Ch. VII, Section 6. GANA POLITY 

RAJ ANY A AS THE RULING CASTE IN A GANA— The 
teim Raj any a denoted the Kshatriya descendants of a raja, 
whereas the others were called rdjana (IV.1.137. For example, 
in the Andhaka-Vrishni Sahgha, only some members bore the 
title rajanya, as the descendants of Svaphalaka, Chaitraka, Sini 
and Vasudeva, whereas others like the Dvaipyas (inhabitants 
of :he islands near the sea-coast) and Haimayanas did not have 
that status although they too belonged to that Sahgha (VI.2.34- 
Andhaka-Vrishnayah etc na tu rdjanydh ) . The Kdsikd defines 
rajanya as abhishikta-vamsya Kshatriyas, i.e., leaders of families 
consecrated to rulership. It appears from this that not all the 
members of a Samgha were entitled to exercise political power 
which was the privilege of only the governing class. It appeal 
that the descendants of the pioneer Kshatriyas who had settled 
on land and founded the Janapada state, treated political 
sovereignty as their privilege which was transmitted in their 
families from generation to generation. In spite of the growth 
of population in a Janapada, the centre of power was not al¬ 
tered and the main authority continued to vest in Kshatriya 
hands. These Kshatriyas in a Sahgha bore the title raja which 
was applied to the head of each family who represented his knla 
in the Sahgha assembly. The constitutional practice in the 
Sabhaparva (grihelc grihe hi rajanah, 14.2) had reference to 
this feature o< Sahgha polity, the opposite of which was a Samrat 
government (samraj-sabdo hi kritsnabhak) . Kautilya speaks 
of Sanghas as raja-sabd-opajtvinah (Arth ., XI. 1 , p. 378 ) 

'those whose members bore the title raja. The Lichchhavis are" 
said to have comprised 7,707 rdjans living in Vesali, and it is 
stated in the Lalita-vistara that each one of them thought: *1 
am king, I am king, (Ekaika eva manyate aham raja aham- 
rajeti) . Panini mentions the Vrijis, of whose confederation 
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ichhavis formed part. There is a reference in the 
Jdtakas to the Lichchhavi rulers consecrated to rulership by 
sprinkling sacred water on them (cf. Vesali-nagare Gana-rdja- 
knlandin abbiseka-mahgala-pokkharant, Jat., IV. 148). A simi¬ 
lar custom prevailed amongst the abhishikta-vamsya rdjanyas of 
the Andhaka-Vrishnis and other Saitgbas, which justified their 
designation abhishikhta vamsya. 

KULA —The phrase Gana-rdjakula used in connection with 
the Saiigha of the Vrijis shows that the political Saiigha called 
Gan a was composed of various rajakidas or royal f amilu s and 
that the heads of these rajakidas constituted the governing body 
of that Gana. This is confirmed by the M ahdbbarata which 
says that the members of a Gana were equals of one another 
in respect of birth and family (Jatyd cha sadri'sah sarvc kidena 
sadrisas-tatha, Santiparva, 107.30). Kautilya also states that 
kula was the unit of a Saiigha. 

The kula basis of the tribes appears to be vitally connected 
with a number of Paninian sutras dealing with gotrdpatya and 
yuvan descendants. Apart from those names which were Rishi 
gotras Panini also includes a number of tribal names in the 
lists dealt with in the Gotrdpatya chapter. For example, in the 
very first sutra (IV.1.98) Kunja and Bradhna were not names 
of Rishi gotras but of Vratas, a class of rudimentary Sahghas 
of the Ayudhajivi pattern (V.3.113). The need for disting¬ 
uishing the go/rtf-descendant from the //-descendants 

should be understood clearly. In fact in the social as well as 
the political sphere, the family was the unit of representation, 
which was exercised through the head of each family, called 
Kula-Vriddha (Santiparva, 107.27). In grammatical litera¬ 
ture, Panini refers to him as Vriddba, which was a prc-Paninian 
term for Goira (V riddha-sabdap purydcbarya-saihjfid gotrasyu, 
Kasikd, also PataAjali. 1.248 on sutra 1.2.68: K mayana IV.l. 
90.5). Panini in his grammar substituted Vriddba mostly by 
Gotra, stating that alt the descendants of an ancestor in a family 
except the son of the founder were called Gotra (Apatyani 
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gotram, IV. 1.162). During his life-time the 
eldest male member who represented the family was the Gotra 
and the junior members were called Yuvan. Panini also uses 
a third term, viz. Vamsya, to designate him; this also appears 
to be a pre-Paninian saihjnd incidentally retained (IV.1.163). 
Each individual was given his personal name and a Gotra name. 




The latter came in for special attention by the grammarians 
owing to its importance in social and political life. According 
to Panini only one member in the family at a time was to retain 
the title Gotra, the rest were called Yuvan. This implies that 
only one person, usually the eldest male member, represented 
his Kula on all important occasions and functions. 

The family basis of Gana polity preserved the hereditary 
character of its rulership vesting in the same families. The 
number and names of these families comprising the ruling 
class were carefully preserved as in the case of the Lichchhavis 
whose number is stated to be 7,707 in Pali literature. In the 
capital of the Cheta state mention is made of 60,000 khattiyas 
all of whom were styled rdjdno (Jdt ., VI.511), and must have 
represented so many Kshatriya members constituting that 
State. The craze for constituting new republics had reached 
its climax in the Vdhika country and north-west India where 
clans consisting of as many as one hundred families only 
organized themselves as Ganas, as in the case of the hundred 
sons of Savitri establishing themselves as a Kshatriya clan under 
the name of S dvitri-pufras with the title raja applied to each 
one of them (Vanaparva, 297.S8; Karnaparva, V.49; and 
Panini in the Ddmanyddi group, V.3.116). 

BHAKTl — Panini takes bhakti to denote loyalty of tin citizen 
to the State whether a kingdom or a republic, i.e. of the Jana- 
padins to their Janapada {sutra IV.3.100, Janapadindm jana- 
padavat sarvam, etc.). The Kasikd mentions, as examples of 
this kind of bhakti or civic loyalty, (1) Ahgaka (Ahgdh jam- 
pad o bbaktirasya) , (2) Ydii^aka, (3) Sanhmaka, (4) Paund- 
raka , (5) Madraka and (6) Vrijika. 
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fo, may also consider such terms as Sraughnah, Mdtbnrah, 
one owning loyalty ( bhakti) to the township of Srughna or 
Mathura, as indicative of the civic devotion of a citizen to his 
city. Such formations as Brdchya-sapta-samah , 'a Prachya for 
7 years’, Gdndhdri-sapta-samah, 'a Gandhari for 7 years’ (Dvigan 
pramdne, VI.2.12, as explained by the Kdsikd) indicate citizen¬ 
ship acquired by domicile for stated periods. 

PARTY SYSTEM —Panin i refers to dvandva denoting two 
rival parties, and to vyutkramana denoting their rivalry for 
power (VIII.L15). The Kdsikd explains it as the division of 
members into parties sitting separately in the House (dvivarga - 
sambandhena prithagavasthitd dvandvam vyutkrdntd ityu- 
chyanlc y VIII. 1.15). There were three terms to denote a party- 
member, viz. (1) vargya, (IV.3.54), (2) grihya, and (3) pak - 
shya (III. 1.119). Vagga as a technical term of the Samgha voc¬ 
abulary had the same Paninian meaning and denoted a party, 
as shown by the Buddha’s teaching ( sukbd samghassa sdmaggi 
. . .neva Bhikkave vaggena samgha-kammam hdtavyam ( Maha - 
vagg a )» The Party was named after its Leader ( Vargya - 
dayascha, VL2.131), e.g. Vdsiideva-vargya, Vasudeva-paksbya > 
Arjuna-vargya, Arjuna-pakshya . Division of members out of 
allegiance to their respective parties was termed vydsraya (V.4. 
48; ndnd-paksha-samdsraya) . This was indicated by a special 
linguistic formation, i.e. Deva Arjunato’ bhavan , 'the Devas 
ranged themselves on the side of Arjuna’ and Adityai 
Karnato’ bhavan, 'the Adityas ranged themselves on the side oi 
Kama’. The existence of party-system in the working of the 
Ganas is especially mentioned in the case of the Andhaka -Vr ishni 
Satigha (1V.2.34). Patanjali in commenting on Katyayana 
IV.2. 104.11 mentions the party of Vasudeva and that oi 
Akrura. 

EXECUTIVE —In siitra V.l *8, Panini refers to the numerical 
strength of a Saiigha which Patanjali explains as consisting of 
five, ten, or twenty members ( panchahah, dasakah, i imsakah 
sanghah, V.l.58 and 59). I n sutra V.1.60, he speaks of a Varga 
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rising five members called panchad-varga or panchaka- 
varga, and of another varga comprising ten members and named 
dasad-varga or dasaka-varga {Panchad-dasatau varge vd ). 
This seems to refer to the Executive of a Sangha. 

In the Antagadadasao, recounting the subjects ruled by Krishna 
Vasudeva at Dvaravati, reference is made to the ten principal 
Dasarhas headed by Samudravijaya ( Samuddavijaya-pamokhd- 
nam dasanham Dasdrdnam), and to five Mahavlras with 
Baladeva as their leader (P. L. Vaidya’s edition of Antagada- 
dasao, p. 4). The Dasarhas were a clan forming part of the 
Andhaka-Vrishni Sangha; a reference to ten of them with a 
Leader implies an Executive Body corresponding to the Dasaka 
Samgha of Patanjali on Panini’s rule. Similarly the reference 
to Baladeva and his four deputies constituting the Pancha- 
Mahavlras corresponds to the Inner Group called Paiichaka 
Sangha. The Uahdvagga (IX.4.1) also speaks of five kinds of 
Sanghas, namely, those which had a Varga of four, five, ten, 
twenty or more members. 

The sii.tr a Panchad-dasafau varge va (V.1.60) is of deeper 
significance. Varga here means quorum, or minimum number. 
It is stated in the Uahdvagga (V.13.2) that the Buddha vested 
the power of upasampada by means of a regular pro¬ 
cess, in the Sangha or the whole body of Bhik- 
khusj but in the outlying localities (pachantimd 
janapada IX.4.1), where the requisite number of monks was 
not available ( Avanti-Dakkhindpatho appabhikkhuko hot;), 
the quorum for initiation was to be ten (na una-dasa-vaggena 
upasampadetabbo, 1.31.2) and for other matters five (pancha- 
vagga gana ). This was permitting vagga-kammatd in place 
of sangha-kam matd and interdicting the practice of duvagga 
and tivagga ganas. The Paninian terms panchad-varga and 
dasad-varga seem to have reference to such a contingency. 
VOTING--Vote is termed chhandas in the Ashtadhyayi (IV. 
4.93). Decisions reached as a result of voting ( Chhandaso, 
nirmite) were called chhandasya (IV.4.93). We read in the 
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dtaka that the ministers and the citizens of Taksha- 
sila decided to elect the Bodhisattva as their king with one vote 
(Atha sabbe amachchd cha ndgard cha ekachchhandd hutvd, 
Jdtaka, 1.3 99). 

QUORUM —The idea of quorum was known. Panini refers 
to ganartitha as the person whose attendance completes the 
Gana (Gan as y a pur an ah, V.2.52; similarly sanghatithah and 
pugatithah) . The rule of quorum was strictly observed. The 
Mahdvagga refers to a gana-puraka who acted as the 'whip’ to 
secure a complete quorum (III.3.6). 

STATE EMBLEMS—Anka and Lakshana . As mentioned in 
siitra IV. 3.127 (Sanghdnka-lakshancshv-an-yan- indm an) , 
a Samgha had its anka and lakshana . The lakshana denoted the 
heraldic symbols or marks of a Sariigha which they employed on 
their coins, seals and banners, etc. Panini himself refers to 
symbols marked on cattle as lakshana . On the tribal coins we 
find a great variety of symbols and these represent the lakshanas 
of the Satiighas which issued them. The Mahdbhdrata takes 
anka as a synonym of lakshana in describing the census 
(smdrana) of the royal cattle by branding them with proper 
marks (Vanaparva, 240.5). But in Panini’s siitra, anka seems 
to stand for the legend adopted by the States, like Mdlavdndm 
jayah or Yaudheya-ganasya jayafp, as found on their coins. 
Lakshana is the same as Idtichhana or heraldic crest of later 
Sanskrit. 

JAY A —In the siitra, Jayah karanam (VI. 1.202) Panini refers 
to jaya as a technical term implying an instrument of victory 
(jayanti tenet i jayafp, Kdsikd) , which was distinguished from the 
other word jaya denoting victory by an acute accent on its ini¬ 
tial vowel. This term is found on many Gana coins and must 
be interpreted in the new light received from Panini s rule. 
For example, the formula Yaudheya-ganasya jayah on the coins 
of the Yaudheya republic, proclaims the coin as the symbol of 
Yaudheya authority. The issuing of coins was an exclusive 
prerogative of their sovereignty over chat territory. 
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Ch. VII, Section 7. AYUDHAJlVl SANGHAS 

AYUDHAJIVI SANGHAS —Panini refers to a number of 
Sanghas as ayudhajtvin (V.3.114-117), meaning those who 
lived by the profession of arms. In siitra IV.4.14, Ayudhdch- 
chha cha, one who earns his living by means of arms ( ayudhena 
jivati) is called dyudhiya or dyiulbika. Kautilya refers to two 
kinds of janapadas, (1) dyudhlya-prdydb (explained as ayudha- 
jlvi-Kshatriyddi-prachurdh) , those mostly comprising soldiers, 
and (2) Srcni-prdydb comprising guilds of craftsmen, traders 
and agriculturists. The former (and also his sastropajivins) 
correspond to Panini’s dyudhajivi Sanghas, which were the 
same as the yodhdjivas of Pali literature. 

FOUR KINDS OF AYUDHAJ1V1NS —Panini classified his 
material of the dyndhajivin Saiighas under several heads, viz. 
(1) Saiighas in Vahika (V.3.114); (2) of Parvata (IV.3.91) 
or mountainous country; (3) Fit gas organised under their 
Grdmani into some form of Saiigha government (V.3.112); 
and lastly (4) Vrdtas living by depradation and viol¬ 
ence (V.3.113; V.2.21), and having only a semblance of 

Saiigha. The most advanced dyudbajivin Saiighas belonged 
to the Vahika country (V.3.114), which comprised the region 
from the Indus to the Bcas and the Sutlej (Karnaparva, 44.7; 
Hindu Polity, 1.34). These were the Yaudheyas, Kshudrakas, 
Malavas, etc. 

MOUNTAINEERS —A very important group of martial 
Saiighas comprised those occupying Parvata or some 
mountainous region in the north-west. According to the true 
import of Panini’s rule, those whose ancestors once lived in the 
Parvata region continued to retain their original appellation of 
the ancestral homeland (abbijana), although for the time be¬ 
ing they might have migrated elsewhere ( Ayudhajivibhya - 
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parvate, IV.3.91; so’sydbhijana iti vart ate, Ka'sika). 
Evidently this Parvata region must have been outside the plains 
of the Vahlka country, which brings us to the highlands of 
north-west as the home-land of the dyudhajivins. The Ka'sikd 
mentions the Hrdgoliyas of Hridgola, probably Hi-lo of Yuan 
Chwang (modern Hidda south of Jalalabad ); Andhahavartiydh 
of Andhakavarta, perhaps Andkhui, a district in the north¬ 
east of Afghanistan (Imp. Gaz., Afghanistan, p. 80), and 
Rohitagiriyas of Rohitagiri, which last is important as reminis¬ 
cent of Roha, old name of Afghanistan. All this portion of 
the country is up to the present day peopled by hardy and 
warlike mountaineers. The Markandeya Parana refers to 
mountain-dwellers (parvatdsraymah) of the west, including 
such names as the Niharas (Nigrahdra of Vdyu, same as Naga- 
rahara or Jalalabad where Hridgola or Hidda is situated) and 
the Hamsamargas (modern Hunza in the north of Dardistan). 
Thus the country of the mountaineers extended from Kashmir 
to Afghanistan and most of the people settled in these moun¬ 
tains and their valleys were of the dyudhajivin class. The 
Bhlshmaparva especially mentions the Girigahvaras, dwellers 
of mountain caves, as a people of the north-west (Bhlshma¬ 
parva, 9.68; cf. Pratichydh Pdrvatiydh, Udyoga, 30,24), and 
this epithet appropriately applies to the tribes of the north-west. 
They were the same as the saiighah girichdrinah and girigahvara- 
vdsina/p (Dronaparva, 93.48). Arrian mentions these moun¬ 
tainous Indians as fighting in the army of Darius against 
Alexander at Arbela (Anabasis, 111,8.3-6). It was these Par- 
vatlya Ayudhajlvins that offered stout resistance to Alexander 
in Bactria and Gandhara. The approximate location of these 
Parvatlyas should be sought for in the region of the Hindukush 
on both sides of it. Roha, of medieval geographers, Rohitagiri 
of Panini, the ten mandalas of Lohita (Sabha, 24. i ■ > and Rohita 
girlyas of the Kdsikd, all together point to the mountainous 
regions of central and north-east Afghanistan as being the 
Parvata country, which name survives in Kohist.m. Vt may 
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now form a clear conception of the geographical distribution 
of the three types of Sanghas in Panini: (1) the Ayudbajivins of 
Vahlka from the Indus upto the Beas and the Sutlej, of whom 
a special group occupying the mountainous ICangra region was 
called Trigarta-Sbashtha (V.3.116); (2) Piigas, under the lea¬ 
dership of grdmanis, settled on the right bank of the Indus 
(SindhukulasrUd grdmaniydh, Sabhaparva, 32.9), correspond¬ 
ing. in all probability to the present day "Tribal Area” to the 
west of the Indus; (3) Parvatiyas, or the Highlanders of 
Afghanistan and the Hindukush, who included also the tribes of 
Dardistan. These contained many living only in the Vrdta 
stage of existence. It is evident that the Sanghas in the inner¬ 
most belt were the best organised of all and lived in a higher 
stage of civilisation owing to Aryan contact and proximity and 
those in the outlying parts were much less civilised. 

PUGA AND VRATA — The Vahlka land and the Parvata 
country were reeking with ayudhjivin tribes governed 
by constitutions of different types. The highest form of 
government evolved amongst them was the Sahgba. Under 
the Sahgba polity also there were several stages of develop¬ 
ment. Some were only aristocratic oligarchies; others were of 
the Rajanya variety whose descendants are to be seen most likely 
in the Ranas of the Panjab Hill States; and still others were 
politically so well organised as to associate the whole Jana pad a 
with the sovereign right of issuing coins. 

But besides Sahgba there were other elementary forms of 
democratic institutions in existence amongst those ayudbajivins, 
three of which as Srent, Piiga and Vrafa are particularly note¬ 
worthy. The word Sreni possessed a political significance also 
as shown by the expression Kshatriya-sreni found in the Artha- 
sdstra for a class of Vdrtd-sastropajivins. The Mahabbarata 
also knows of Sreni as a political institution. It mentions 
Sreuis fighting on the side of Duryodhana (Srenayo bahu - 
sdhasrah samsa patakagandscha ye, Karnaparva, V.40). These 
must be corporations of figining Kshatriyas. Panini’s sutra 
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Srenyadayab kritadibhih, shows the political develop¬ 
ment at work among the Ayudhapvan peoples organising them¬ 
selves into new Srenis and Piigas. Bands of dyudhpvin war¬ 
riors were coming under the general influence of political 
awakening and emerging into organised political life. The 


linguistic formation such as asrenayah srenayab kritdh 
Srenikritdh points to these new political developments. Simi¬ 
larly Puga-bhiitdb, (apugdb piigd bbiitdb, 'those who were 
not organised as piiga became so organised’), and Eka-bbiitdb, 
'tribes organising themselves as one political unit under a com¬ 
mon ruler’ ( ekddbhta ) or king. 

PUGA—Piiga was less developed than a regular ayudhpvi 
Saiigba, but better organised than a Vrdta. The Kdsikd makes 
Piiga a species of Saiigba composed of members of different 
castes without any regular occupation, but probably of a peace¬ 
ful character intent on earning money ( ndnd-jdtiyd aniyata- 
vrittayo artbakdtna-pradbdndb Saiighdb Piigdb, V.3.112). 
Panini mentions Piiga along with Saiigba and Gan a in connec¬ 
tion with a quorum, the member whose presence imparted to 
the Piiga its completeness being mentioned as Pugatitha 
(j bugasya piiranah, V.2.52). This shows that the method of 
deliberation prevailing in the Piiga was similar to that in the 
well organised Saiighas and Gauas. 

Grdmani Constitution of Piigas. Sutra V.3.112 is 
important as throwing light on the nature and consti¬ 
tution of Piigas . It shows that Piigas derived their names in 
two ways; some were named after their Leader or Grdmani, and 
some from other circumstances (Piigannyo’grdmani-piirvat y 
V.3.112) . The Kdsikd mentions Lohadhvaja, Chataka and Sibi 
as Pugas whose names were not derived from those of their 
leaders. But Devadattaka and Yajiiadattaka are given as typi¬ 
cal names of Piigas called after the name of their Grdmani. 
Thus those who recognised Devadatta as their Grdmani were 
called Devadatfahib. This fact is significant, as we know that 
the otganisation of a corporate band of persons under one 
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still the prevailing custom in the North-West. Many 
of the Pathan tribes or libels are named after their ancestral 
leaders Corresponding to ancient Grantinis. Isazai, Usufzai, 
both living on the banks of the Indus, are names of this type. 
The name of the Piiga as derived from its original Grain ant 
founder continued later on through generations. 

The association of Piiga with Gramani in Panini’s sutra 
points to their definite geographical area. We are told in the 
Mahabharata that the warlike Grdinaniyas, i.e. clans named 
after their gramanls, lived on the banks of the Indus and they 
fought against Nakula in his western campaign ( Siitdhu - 
kulasriid ye cha Grdmantya vtahdbaldh , Sabhaparva, 32.9). 
We may thus locate the Piiga type of Saitghas organised under 
Gramani leaders in the tribal area to the west of the Indus. 
Panini names some of these war-like tribes of the North-West 
Frontier, e.g. Asani (Parsvadi group, V.3.117) perhaps, Shin- 
waris with their parent-stock of the Karshbuns, to be identified 
with Karshapanas in the same gana; the Aprltas or Aparltas 
(IV.2.53), same as Greek Aparytai, ( Camb. Hist., p. 339), 
modern Afridis. The Pathans are an ancient people, settled in 
their original homeland, the country of Vedic Pakthas, or 
Pakteys (country Paktyike) mentioned as being in the north¬ 
west of India by Herodotus (Ved. bid., I. 464), from which 
Pakhtun is derived. Several ancient Sanskrit names in the 
ganas correspond to names of these clans, e.g., the Pavindas 
(Asvadi gana, IV.1.110) corresponding to mod rn Powindas 
settled in the Gomal valley, armed tribesmen formerly occupy¬ 
ing the Wana plain (N.W.F.P. Gaz., p. 253), and the Vanavyas 
(Nadadi group, IV.1.99; people of the Vanayu country), cor¬ 
responding to the people of the wide open Wana Valley in the 
north of Gomal river. 

These clans ( Piigas ) are still governed by their Council 
of Elders, which according to the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
has a determining voice in the adjudication of criminal cases, 
and which represents survivals of the old form of Sangha 
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mment which obtained amongst them. 

Kumdra-Vugas. In sutra VI.2.28 there is a refer¬ 
ence to Youth Organisations of these Pugas, with the 
prefix kuinara added to their names, e.g., Kumara-Chdtakdh, 
Kumiira-Lohadhvajah, Kumdra-Baldhakdh, Kumara-Jhnutdb 
(Kasikd) . These must have been organised under the auspices 
of their parent body or the Elders. Kautilya also mentions 
these two divisions as Samghamukhyas and Kumdrakas distinct¬ 
ly existing inside Saiigha organizations (Arth., XI 1 .1, p. 378). 
It is clear that the terms kuinara and samghamukhya corres¬ 
pond to what Panini has designated as the yuvan members and 
vriddhas. Both the Yuvan and Vriddha members of each 
family received social and political recognition in the Kula as 
well as the Samgha. 

VRATA — The Vrdtas were bands of war-like roving aboriginal 
tribes, with whom the Aryans came into conflict. The 
Rigveda refers to the Aryan heroes as vrdfasdhah (VI.75.9). 
From Panini it appears that the Vrdtas lived in an elementary 
stage of Saftgha government. The Kdsika defines Vrata as a 
Saiigha living by violence ( utsedha-pvinah sanghd vratdtp, 
V.3.113). Panini refers to Vrata in a two-fold sense, the other 
being depredation or physical violence by which those people 
made a living (Vrdtcna pvati, V.2.21), from which they were 
known as Vratinas. This was the general name given them 
by Latyayana also. According to Weber they were non- 
Brahmanical western tribes comprised of yaudhas or warriors 
(Weber, p. 78; Vedic Index, 11.344, agrees with this). 

Since Pan ini’s time up to now the predatory habits ( ntsedha ) 
of these tribes have continued. For example, the Zakkakhel 
clan of the Afridis are notorious as the most active bands of 
thieves on the Frontier ( N.W.F.P . Gaz., p. 236). The Kasikd 
explains vrata as physical violence, and the word ntsedha used 
there corresponds to prasedha of the Latyayana Srautasfitro used 
for the Vrdtyas (Vrdtydh prasedhamaiid yanti, VIII.6 7; com¬ 
mentary, lokam asedhantah prasayantah) ■ Hie object of 
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.3.113 ( Vrata-chphanor-astriydm ) is to regulate the 
formation of the names of Vrdtas of which the Kd'sikd cites 
two examples, viz., Kapotapdkdh and Vnhimatdh. The 
Mahabharata regards the Darvabhisaras and Darads as V rates 
(Dronaparva, 93.44; Vulgate). 


VRATAS=VRA.TY AS —The Vrdtas seem to have been the 
same as Vrdtyas (cf. Sayana explaining vrdta of Tandy a XVII. 
1.5; as vratya-samnddya) . The Srautasiitras give details re¬ 
garding Vrdtyas as to their modes of life, belongings and dress. 
They are said to have used a kind of very small wagon covered 
with a plank for seat and useful for driving along trackless 
paths ( vipatha; also phalakdstirna, from which Hindi phirak a 
dialectical word still current) , a stringless bow not using arrows 
but probably sling balls or pellets, bellow-like skin quivers 
(bhastra or kaldpa) as used by the Sakas, a silver disc round neck, 
goat-skin or postin (dvika), tilted cornate turban, and a kind 
of cloth woven with black thread ( vasaJp krishna-dasam kadru 
Kdtydyana Sr., XXI. 134), or of a different colour, but fringed 
with streaks of strong block colour (XXI.135) and called kadru 
(krisbna-sutrotam tat-kadrvdkbyam, com.) Panini’s refer 
ence to Taitila-kadrn (VI.2.42) is very likely to the kadru 
cloth of the Taitila country. Kautilya mentions • Taitila 
as a breed of horses which from its association with other names 
of north-western countries as Kambhoja, Sindhu, Bahllka, Sau - 
vlra and Vanayu (Wana Valley) should be taken as being im¬ 
ported from northwest India (Arth, 11.30, p. 133). This 
gives an indication of the place of origin of the Taitila-kadru, if 
the rendering of kadru as the name of a fabric in use amongst 
the Vrdtyas be correct. 

The Vrdtyas were more backward in their political organi¬ 
sation than the Ptigas. They were subordinate to a leader dis¬ 
tinguished by his nishka ornament of silver (nishko rdjafab, 
Kdtydyana, XXI.138; Vedic Index, 11.344). Like the Pugas, 
their leader also seems to have been called a Gramani (V-3.112). 
In the Samyutta Nikdya, a yodhdjiva gdmani discourses with 
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iddha (IV.308-09). From his talk it appears that there 
were many old dcharyas among them who themselves being 
soldiers held out to those dying in action the hope of becoming 
one with the Saranjita Devas (the gods of “Passionate Delight”, 
D.P.P.N., 11.1068). This agrees with the description of the 
Ldtydyana Sr. which draws a distinction between the yaudhas 
(warriors) and the arhants or teachers or priests wearing red 
turbans, (cf. Patanjali’s / ohitosh ntshah ritvijah , Bbdshya, 
1.1.27; 1.86; also Kdt. Sr., XXII.3.15). 

VRATYA-STOMAS —Earnest attempts were made to reclaim 
these people to the Aryan fold by the performance of some 
easy rituals called Vrdtya-stoma , considered adequate to purify 
them ( mrijdndb yanti , Kdt . Sr., XXII.4.26), to put an end to 
their stigma ( vrdtyastomeneshtvd vrdtya-bhdvdd virameyuh, 
ib. y XXII.4.29), and to entitle them to social intercourse 
( vyayahdryd bhavanti , tb. XXII.4.30). It is possible that the 
converted Vratyas who had been admitted to the Brahmana or 
Kshatriya fold were spoken of as Brubmana-kritdh , and 
Ksbatriya-kritdh, expressions read along with Sreni-krifdb, 
Pnga-kritd/p , etc. in the Srenyadi gana (II. 1.59). 

These social formations indicate a vigorous movement to 
absorb in the Hindu society elements that were at one time out¬ 
side the Aryan pail. In Panini’s time social movements of 
this type were in brisk operation as evidenced by certain words 
in the AshtddhydyJ . Sometimes even after the transition of a 
particular people from the Vrdta stage to that of a Sahgba , 
pockets of Vrdta soldiery continued to exist. This was true of 
the Andhaka-Vrishni Sahgba , about which Krishna says that 
'contingents, 18,000 strong, are organised still as Vrdtas in our 
Kidu organisation’ (ash tad asa-sahasrdn i vrdtdndm santi nab kule y 
Sabhaparva, 13.55). 

FOUR-FOLD VRATYA-STOMAS—The Vratya-stoma ritual 
was made an extremely simple affair, allowing much latitude 
to its performer. Naturally the Vrdtas could not been expect 
ed to handle elaborate ritual It is therefore laid down that 
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(lauJuka agni, com. on Kdt. 1.1.14), and with such ingredients 
as could be obtained in each locality (yathddravye janapade, 
ib. XXH.2.22). One can easily perceive that the four kinds 
of Vratya-stomas were prescribed for corresponding elements 
of the Vrat a population: 

( 1 ) For cultural leaders in Vratya society ( vratya - 
ganasya ye sampddayeyub, Kdt., XXII.4.3). These were the 
same as are designated acharyas in the Saihyutta Nikaya (cited 
above). 

(2) For those who actually lived by violence, (called 
nindita and nrisamsa (Kdt., XXII.44), corresponding to the 
utsedha-jivins of grammatical literature. 

(3) For youngsters (tritiyana kanishthdh, Kdt., XXII.4.5; 
=' Yuvdnah ), who had not yet developed criminal habits. 
We are at once reminded of Panini VI.2.28 referring to Kumara- 
Puga. This shows two things, viz. existence of juvenile groups 
amongst the Vrdtyas, and similarity in the political texture of 
Pugas and V ratas as crude Sahgba organisations. 

(4) The last Vratya-stoma converted the elderly members 
of a Vratya community, jyeshtbdb ( Kat., XXII.4.6) also called 
sthavira (XXII.4.7), corresponding to what Panini calls 
Vriddha in distinction to the Yuvan members in the families. 
It is thus clear that this four-fold programme aimed at work¬ 
ing on more than one front at a time to accelerate the process 
of Aryanisation of the Vratya elements in the population. 
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Ch. YII, Section 8. NAMES OF REPUBLICS 

AYUDHAJiVl SANGHAS —Panini mentioned the dyudhajivi 
Sanghas by name in sutras V.3.115-17 and in the three ganas of 
these sutras, Damanyddi, Parsvddi and Yaudheyadi. The chap¬ 
ter opens with a reference to such S aiighas in the Vahlka coun¬ 
try, the cradle-land of martial tribes who cultivated military art 
as a way of life. Mostly they were Kshatriyas. But siitra V.3.114 
( Ayudbajivi-saiighan-nyad Vabtkeshvd-Brdhamana-Rdjanydf ) 
shows that some of them were Brahmanas also, e.g. the 
Gopalavas, and others called Rajanyas, which most likely cor¬ 
respond to those Hill States whose ruling classes designate them¬ 
selves at present as Ranas. The Salankayanas are stated by the 
Kdsika to have belonged to the Rajanya class, and they seem 
to be an ancient community, as even Patanjali mentions them 
by the name of Trika (V.1.S8; 11.332), probably on account 
of their League of Three States (on the analogy of Shashtba as 
applied to the League of Six Trigartas, V.3.116). 

NAMES OF SANGHAS IN THE SUTRAS— The following 
dyudbjivi Sanghas are mentioned in the sutras: 

1. Vrika (V.3.115). An individual member of this 
Sahgha was called Varkenya, and the whole Sahgha Vrika. 
This name standing alone in the sutra with a suffix peculiar from 
the rest is hitherto untraced. It is stated to be dyudbajivin, 
but not necessarily associated with Vahlka. It should probably 
be identified with Varkana, the Old-Persian form in the Behistun 
inscription of Darius, mentioned along with Parthava or the 
Parthians (Behistun Ins., Col. II.1.16). There is a striking 
similarity between the Sanskrit and Old-Persian forms of the 
name, e.g. Varkenya equal to Varkana in the singular number, 
and Vrikah equal to Varka in the plural as in the expression 
Saka Hauma-Varkd. The country of the Vrikas seems to have 
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ie same as Hyrcania lying to the north of Parthia and on 
the eastern corner of the Caspian (mod. Persian Gurgan, from 
vrika—gurg, in the valley of the river of that name in the fertile 
district of Astarabad (Sanjana Studies, p. 251; Enc. Br., 17. 
566). The Persians distinguished the Varkas and in fact all 
the northern warlike equestrian people as Sacas (Persepolis 
Tomb Insc., Sakd para-daraia). The name Vrika was known 
throughout the north-west as shown by its derivatives found in 
the several languages near Panini’s homeland, e.g. Ishkashml 
werk, Yidgha tvurk, wurg, etc. The title Bakanapati or Bar- 
kanapati, the chief of Varkanas, is applied to a Saka governor of 
Mathura who was associated with the foundation and repair of 
the Devakula of Wima Kadphises ( J.R.A.S. , 1924, p. 402; 

J.B.O.R.S., XVI, p. 258), whom Jayaswal identified as a Hyrca- 


nian Saka. Panini’s acquaintance with a branch of the Sakas is 
not surprising, since he uses the Saka word kantha meaning 
'town’ in six sutras. The Sakas were a very ancient race re¬ 
ferred to in the Old-Persian inscriptions of Darius and settled 
both in Sakasthana and on the borders of Parthia which were 
connected with Bahlika and Gandhara. Katyayana also has 
the expression Saka-Parthava in a varttika showing that in the 
fourth century B.C. he knew of the Sakas and the Parthians, 
probably by way of commerce, previous to their political inva¬ 
sions. The Virks are also a section of the Jats in the Punjab, 
who originally seem to have been Scythians. 

2. Daman i (V.3.116). There is a strong resemblance 
between the name of this Saiigha and a powerful warlike tribe 
still known as Damani and settled in the north-western portion 
of Baluchistan known as Chagai lying to the south of the Chagai 
Hills (Imp. Gaz., Vol. X, p. 117). 

3. Trigarta-Sbashtha (V.3.116), the League of the Six 
.Trigartas. Trigarta stands for 'Three Valleys’, viz., those of 

the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. The Trigartas represented a 
second cluster of mountainous Sangbas being counted amongst 
•’arvatasrayinah (Mark. Parana , 57.57), along with the Nlhara:., 
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Darvas, Karna-Pravaranas, etc., who formed the north-western 
group. In earlier times this region, as now, was split up into a 
number of States. The Kasikd mentions the Six Members of 
this Confederacy as follows:— 


(1) Kaundoparatha, (2) Dandaki, (3) Kraushtaki, (4) 
Jalamani, (5) Brahmagupta and (6) Janaki. 

These are not identified. Brahmagupta may be 
Bhramor. Janakis are mentioned as helpmates of king Susanna 
of Trigarta (Adi., 61.17; Udyoga., 4.17). 

4. Yaudheya (V.3.117). Panini’s reference to Yaudhe- 
yas is the earliest known. The Yaudheyas have a long history 
as shown by their inscriptions and coins of different ages, and 
were existing upto the time of Samudragupta. Their coins are 
found in the East Panjab and all over the country between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna, covering a period of about four 
centuries, 2nd century B.C. to 2nd century A.D. The Maha- 
bhdrata mentions Rohltaka as the capital of the Bahudhanyaka 


country, where a mint-site of the Yaudheyas of Bahudhanyaka 
was found by the late Dr. Birbal Salmi. Sunet mentioned as 
Saunetra by Panini was a centre of the Yaudheyas where their 
coins, moulds and sealings have been found. 1 he It audheyas do 
not seem to have come into conflict with Alexander, since they 
are not named by the Greek writers. The Johiya Rajputs who 
are found on the banks of the Sutlej along the Bahawalput 
frontier may be identified as their modern descendants (A.S.R., 
XIV., p. 114). 

5. Parsn (V.3.117). The whole tribe was called Par- 
savah, and a single member Parsava. The Parsus may be 
identified with the Persians The Parsus are also known to 
Vedic literature (Rigvcda, VIII.6.46) where Ludwig and 
Weber identify them with the Persians. Keith discussing 
Panini’s reference to the Parsus proposes the same identification 
and thinks 'that the Indians and Iranians were early connected’ 
(Ved. hid., 1.505). 

Gandhara, Panini’s homeland, and Parsa, both occur as 
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of two provinces in the Behistun Inscription, brought 
under the common sovereignty of Darius (521-486 B.C.), 
which promoted their mutual intercourse. Panini knows Gan- 


dhari as a kingdom (IV.1.169). It seems that soon after the 
death of Darius Gandhara became independent, as would appear 
from the manner of its mention by Panini as an independent 
janapada. Panini’s Pdrsava is nearer to the Old-Persian form 
Parsa (cf. the Behistun Inscription) denoting both the country 
and its inhabitants, and king Darius calls himself a Parsa, 
Parsahyd pusa, 'Persian, son of a Persian’ (Susa inscription, 
J.A.O.S., 51.222). 

Baudhayana also mentions the Gandharis along with the 
Sparsus amongst western peoples ( Baudhayana Sr., 18.44, p. 
397; Vedic Index, 11.489). 

AYUDHJIVI SANGHAS IN THE GANA-PATHA _The 

three ganas, Damanyddi, Parsvddi and Yaudheyadi give some 
more names of Ayudha)ivi Saitghas : 

1. Damanyddi group (V.3.116). The names which are 
supported both by the commentary on Chandra and the Kdsikd 
are Aulapi, Audaki, Achyutanti (or Achyutadanti), Kaka- 
danti, Sarvaseni, Bindu, Tulabha ( Kdsikd Ulabha), Maunja- 
yana and Savitrlputra. Of these only the Savitrlputras are 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (Vanaparva, 297.58; Karna- 
parva, V.49) and should be located in the Panjab adjacent to 
the Uslnaras. The Sarvasenis (also Kdsikd, VIII. 1.5; VI.2.33; 
cf. Bhishmaparva, 10.59) seem to be a branch of the Sarvasenas 
mentioned in the Sandikadi gana (IV.3.72), like Gandhari- 
Gandhara, Salva-Salveya. As pointed out by Przyluski 
kdra in Madrakara meant 'army’ or 'troops’, being an 
Old-Iranian word. It is the same as Skt. send (ante, p. 57). 
The Madrakara;, were a division of the Salvas (IV.1.173). In 
medieval tradition the Salvas were known as Karakukshlyas 
(Hemachaodra, Abhidhanachintamani, IV.23), a significant 
name derived from their territory containing rich pockets 


of kdras or soldiery. 1 his is just the idea of Sarvaseni also, 
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appears that this was the region of north Rajasthan, 
where we have already located the Salvas {ante, p. 55). This 
is confirmed by the Kasikd counting it amongst three 
rainless areas, viz. Irigarta, Sauvira and Sarvaseni. {Kasikd 
VIILl.J; VI.2.33). Maunjayana (V.3.116; IV. 1.99) 
seems to be Munjan in the Upper Oxus region, the 
home of the Ghalcha dialect called MunjanT (cf. Mannjdyani 
in IV.1.73 gana). The Baijavapis seem to be a genuine read¬ 
ing in the gana , being included in the commentary on Chandra 
also. The name occurs in the Raivatakadi (IV.3.131) and 
Sutaugamddi gana (IV.2.80), and is mentioned in the Bhdshya 
(II.4.81; 1.496), Charaka (1.1.10), and the Satapatha (XIV. 
5.5.20, Baijavapayana).' 

2. Parsvddi (V.3.117). There are twelve names in this 
gana common to both Chandra and Kasikd, only the name 
Visala is new in the Kasikd and may be an interpolation. The 
first three names Parsu, Rakshas and Asura are mentioned by 
Patanjali as forming part of this gana and must be names of 
actual peoples and not mythical {Bhdshya, 11.270). The 
following is the full list of the Saiighas in this group: 

(1) Bahlika. Identified with Balkh in the extreme north 
of Afghanistan, which must have been organised as an ayudhajivi 
Sangha in Panini’s time. It was reckoned as a satrapy of the 
empire of Darius, a little before Panini’s time. 

(2) Asura. It is a generic name but in this case may be 
identified with the name of the Assyrians, whose country formed 
part of the Persian empire in the fifth century B.C. and is men¬ 
tioned in the Behistun inscription as Old-Persian Athuri, 


and in Susian as Assura. 

(3) Pisacha, literally a people who were consumers of raw 
flesh. Grierson has conclusively shown that die inhabitants 
of the North-Western Frontier, i.e., of Gilgit, 
Chitral and Kafiristan, were of Pisacha tribe, where cannibalism, 
eating raw flesh, once prevailed and he also observes that in 
the south of the Kafir country, round about l.aghman, are the 
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Kafirs whom Dr. Hoernle proposed to identify with 
Pisacha as a phonetically sound equation (Pisacha, J.R.A.S., 
1950, pp. 285-88). Discussing the question "Who were the 
Pisachas? , he comes to the conclusion that they were originally 
a real people, probably of Aryan origin, who inhabited the 


north-west of India and the neighbouring parts of the Hima¬ 
layas, and were closely connected with the Khasas, Nagas, and 
Yakshas. Pargiter agreeing with Grierson’s identification of 
the Pisachas has observed that 'there can be no reasonable doubt 
that their character as demons or goblins was a later perversion 
of their real nature’ ( J.R.A.S. , 1912, p. 712). The existence 
of the Paisachl Prakrit is so well attested to by literary references 
that there can be no reasonable doubt about its speakers being 
real human beings. 

(4) RaLshas. By adding the an suffix in a pleonastic sense 
(svdrthe) prescribed by this very sutra (V.3.117) we get the 
word form Rakshasa. They also appear to have been an actual 
people, probably of the north-west group and of the same 
racial character as the Pisachas. The Rakshasas, Nagas and 
the Pisachas fight also in the Bharata war on both sides (Pargi¬ 
ter, J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 331). We find an important tribe 
named Rakshanis settled in Chagai district of North Baluchistan 
(Imp. Gaz., X.117). 

(5) Marut, unidentified, but possibly connected with the 
Pathan tribe called the Marwats, now settled in the Marwat 
Tahsil of Bannu district (Imp. Gaz., VI.394). 

(6) Asani and (7) Kdrshdpana. The juxtaposition of 
these two names seems to be significant, for we find two corres¬ 
ponding Pathan tribes, Shinwari and Karshabun, belonging to 
the same stock (Imp. Gaz., N.W.F.P., p. 79). The preserva¬ 
tion of a caste system, and the sanctity of the cow among the 
Shins, settled in the eastern Hindu-Kush region, north of Landi 
Kotal, point to their former religion being Hinduism. The 
mountain villages where Shins are in majority retain a trace of 
former idolatry in the sacred stones set up in one form or an- 
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almost every hamlet (Afghanistan Gazetteer , p. 49). 
The change in religion has not yet brought about the seclusion 
of Shin women, who mix freely with men on all occasions, a 
survival of the days of their freedom. 

(8) Sdtvata and (9) Dasarha. The Satvata and the 
Dasarha clans are stated in the Mahabhdrata to have formed 
part of the Andhaka-Vrishni Sangha. 

(10) Vayas and (11) Vasu are names not identified. 

3. Yaudheyadi group , is repeated twice in the Ashtd- 
dhydyt (IV.1.178 and V.3.117), a phenomenon somewhat 
unusual, as observed by the author of the Nyasa (Vichitrd hi 
gananam kritir-ganakdrasycti punab pathitah). Nine names 
are common to both lists and they alone seem to be genuine: 

(1) Yaudheya , as explained above. 

(2) Saubhreya , probably named after an original ancestor 
called Subhra referred to in sutra IV. 1.123 ( Subhrddibhyas - 
cha). The name was possibly connected with the Sabarcae 
of Curtius, who are named as Sabagrac by Orosius. After the 
battle with the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas) near the old junction 
of the Ravi with the Chenab, Alexander 'marched towards the 
Sabarcae, a powerful Indian tribe where the form of govern¬ 
ment was democratic and not regal (Curtins). Their army 
consisted of 60,000 foot and 6,000 cavalry attended by TOO 
chariots. They had elected three generals renowned for their 
valour and military skill;’ (M’Crindle’s Alexander , p. 252). 
T he above description points to the Sabarcae having been an 
dyudhjivi Sangha , which the Saubhreyas of Panini were. 
In this case the Greeks particularly noted the form of their 
government which was democratic and not regal. 

The territory of this Sangha lay on the lower course of 
the Chenab after it met the Ravi. The tribe was settled near 
the river by which Alexander was returning with ns fleet after 

his battle with the Kshudraka-Malavas. Both banks of the 
liver were thickly studded with their villages ( Alexander, 
p.252). 
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(3) Saukreya. Probably the Scythian tribe Sakarauloi> 
mentioned as Saruka, along with Pasionoi ( Prachhu ) in the 
Punyasala Ins. at Mathura. 


(4) Vdrteya, may be identified with the Indian tribe 
Oreitai, settled to the west of the river Porali which now falls 
into the Sonmiani Bay, west of Karachi (cf. Saunamaneya in 
Subhradi gaija IV. 1.123; also IV.1.86). According to Curtius 
the tribe had long maintained its independence in those parts 
and it negotiated peace with Alexander through their leaders, 
which reflects its Saiigha character ( Alexander, p. 169). 

On the east of the river Arabis (old name of Porali) was 
another independent tribe which the Greeks called Arabitai, 
corresponding to Sanskrit Arabhata (the home of Arabhati 
vritti) , a word unknown in Paninian geography, but both of 
them as the Greeks noted, lay within the geographical limits of 
India. 

(5) Dhdrteya unidentified, probably the same as the 
Darteyas (Ved. bid., 1.353). The Greek writers mention 
Dyrta as a town of the Assakcnoi or the Asvakayanas of 
Massaga, and this may have been the capital of the Darteyas. 

(6) Jyabdiieya, a war-like tribe whose bow-string 
served as arrow. The Vratyas of the Tdiidyu Br. (XVII. 1.24) 
and the Srautasittras appear to be the same as Panini’s ayudha- 
jivt Sail gh as of Vrdta type. Amonst them we have a feature 
called jyd-hroda, a kind of bow not for shooting arrows ( anisbu - 
dhanushka, Lat. Sr., VIII.7; and ayogya dhanu, Kdf. Sr., XXII. 
4.13), which seems to be a contrivance for hurling sling balls, 
most probably a pellet-bow. The Jydbaneyas seem to be a sec¬ 
tion of these Vratyas. The Mahdbhdrata specifically mentions 
the Mountaineers (Pdrvatiyas) as experts in fighting by hurl¬ 
ing stone-blocks as big as elephant heads, and secondly by 
shooting stone-balls with slings ( kshepaniya , Dronaparva, 121. 
34-35). 

(7) Trigarta. It is mentioned here again although its 
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constituent states ( Trigarta-Shashthas ) have been referred to 
only in the preceding siitra V.3.116. 

(8) Bharata. This gana alone mentions the Bharatas as 
an dyndhjivi Saiigha. It must be some old tradition, otherwise 
Panini locates them in the Kuru region, on the borderland of 
the Udlchya and Prachya divisions of India. According to 
another siitra the Kurus lived under a regal form of govern¬ 


ment. It seems that these Bharatas lived round about Kuruk- 
shetra as a Saiigha in Paribus time. 

(9) Usinara already mentioned as a division of Vahika. 
It is likely that it was under the Saiigha government. 

The above survey of the names of the dyndhjivi Saiighas 
as found in sutras and the Gana-pdtha shows the dominant fact 
that the Saiighas were clustured in the north-west regions of 
India and the Punjab, that they were mostly dyudhajivins or 
martial tribes, a feature retained by most of them to this day, 
and that they were living in different stages of political evolu¬ 
tion, ranging from the V ratas and Piigas to Srenis and Saiighas, 
as represented by the wild Pisachas at one end and the highly 
organised Yaudheyas on the other. 

SOME MORE REPUBLICS —Besides the dyudhajivi Saiighas 
stated as such in the Ashtddhydyi, there were some other com¬ 
munities in Pan ini’s time, which as we know from other sources 
were republics. These were: 


(1) Vriji (IV.2.131). They are known as Vajji in 
Buddhist literature and said to have included eight confederate 
clans of whom the Lichchhavis and the Vidchas were the most 
important, both being described as republics in Buddha’s time 
(Buddhist India, p. 25 ). 

(2) Rdjanya (IV.2.53). They are mentioned also by 
Katyayana and Patanjali and in the Mahdbhdrata. The abund¬ 
ance of their coins in Hoshiarpur district points to it as their 
legion ( vishaya or desa) . According to Panini the country 
occupied by the Rajanyas was called Rajanyaka. It appears 
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in the period after Alexander which witnessed large-scale 
tribal movements, a branch of the Rajanyas had moved to the 
region of Mathura where also their coins have been found. 

(3) Maharaja. Panini refers to bhakti shown to Maha¬ 
raja in sutra IV.3.97. So far as the word form is concerned it 
is the same for the name of Maharaja as a people and as a deity. 
The existence of a Maharaja Janapada is proved by their coins 
found in the Panjab. Traces of the ancient name are probably 
still preserved in the collection of four large villages in the 
Moga Tahsil of Ferozpur district which is the headquarters of a 
Pargana and still called Maharaja, held by the Maharajki clan 
of Jats. The Maharajkians who own the surrounding country 
as Jagirdars form a distinct community, physically robust and 
opposed to subordination (Punjab Gazetteer, 1.453). 

(4) Andhaka-Vrishni (VI.2.a4). The Puranas make 
them identical with the Satvatas whom Panini mentions as a 
Sangha in the Gana-pdtha. The Mahabhdrata refers to them 
as a Sangha and so does Kautilya. Panini refers to Rajanya 
leaders amongst the Andhaka-Vrishnis, which as explained by 
the Kdsikd denoted members of such families as were entitled 
to be consecrated to rulership ( abhishikta-vam'sya). The chief 
feature of the Andhaka-Vrishni constitution appears to be a 
full-fledged party system. The party of Akrura and that of 
Vasudeva are referred to by Patanjali showing that the fol¬ 
lowers of each leader were designated in accordance with their 
respectve party leaders, e.g. Akrura-vargya, Akrilra-vargma, 
and V dsudeva-vargya, Vasudeva-vargina (11,295). 

(5) Bharga (IV. 1.178). Panini refers to the Bhargas as 
a Kshatriya tribe. The Buddhist records mention them as a 
republic. 

NAMES OF SOME IMPORTANT TRIBES— Some tribes hi 
the Gana-pdtha deserve to be mentioned as being of consider¬ 
able importance. We art indebted to the Greek historians of 
Alexander for the information that most of these were 
republics. 
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( 1 ) Kshndraka (IV. 2 . 45 ) identified by Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar with the Oxydrakai of Greek writers. Curtius refers to 
them as Sudracae (M’Crindle, Alexander's Invasion, p. 238). 

(2) Mdlava (Gk. Malloi). According to the Greek 
writers both these communities were settled in the region where 
the Ravi joins the Chenab. They are said to have offered the 
stoutest resistance to the Greek invaders. 

( 3 ) Vasdti (IV.2.53; Rajanyadi gana) identified with 
Greek Ossadioi, settled somewhere in the region of the conflu¬ 
ence of the Chenab and Sutlej with the Indus. 

(4) Aprlta (Rajanyadi gana ) . These are to be identified 
with the Aparytai of Herodotus ( C.H.L, p. 339 ), the ancestors 
of the Afridis, whose own pronunciation of the name is Apridi . 
Their country is called Apridl-Tlrah. 

(5) Mad hum ant. —Panini mentions Madhumat as the name 
of a country in the region of Gandhara ( Kachchhadi , IV.2.133; 
Sindhi'ddi, IV.3.93). The name occurs in sutra IV. 2.86 also 
as a deia-ndma. The Mahdbhdrata mentions the Madhumantah 
as a people of the north-west (Bhlshmaparva, IX.53). The 
Madhumants are clearly the Mohmands, who occupy the 
territory to the north of the Kabul river, their home-land Dir- 
Bajaur covering an area of 1200 sq. miles ( Afghanistan Gaz. y 
P- 225). On the map one can at once notice the relative posi¬ 
tion of these two powerful tribes who were close neighbours. 
What appear to be the ancient names of Dir and Tirah are 
preserved in Patanjali, who refers to Dvirdvatiko desah , Trira- 
vat/ko desah as pair names ( Bhdshya , 1.4.1; 1.301; II. 1 . 20 ; 
1.3 82). The former is Dir (land of the two rivers) so called 
fiom the Mohmand homeland between the Kunar and Pani- 
kora rivers. Similarly the extensive Afridi-Tirah was Trira- 
■vatika, from the three rivers Kabul, Bara and Indus (Kubha- 
Vara-Sindhu) which enclose it. 

( 6 ) -(g) Hdstindyana, Away ana, Awakayana. The first 
is mentioned in sutra VI.4.174, the second in IV. 1 .U 0 , and the 
third in the Nadadi gana (IV.l. 99 ) 
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Aiile describing Alexander’s campaign from Kapisa to¬ 
wards the Indus through Gandhara, the Greek historians men¬ 
tion three important war-like peoples, viz. the Astakenoi, with 
capital at Peukelaotis, the Aspasioi in the valley of the Kunar 
or Chitral river, and the Assakenoi settled between the Swat and 
the Panjkora rivers, with capital at Massaga, and more specially 
in the mountainous regions of the Swat. The Paninian evi¬ 
dence throws light on these three names for the first time: 


(a) Aspasioi—Asvayana; in Alishang or Kunar Valley. 

(b) Assakenoi—Asvakayana; in the Swat valley and high¬ 
lands, with capital at Masakavati. 


(r) Astakenoi=Hastinayana; near the confluence of the 
Swat with the Kabul, with capital at Pushkalavati. 


The Asvayanas and the Asvakayanas were the bravest 
fighters of all, being strongly entrenched in their mountainous 
fortresses. Alexander himself directed the operations against 
them. The Asvakayana capital at Massaga or Masakavati is 
given in the Bhashya as the name of a river (IV.2.71), that 
should be looked for in that portion of the Suvastu in its lower 
reaches where Mazaga or Massanagar is situated on it at a distance 
( of 24 miles from Bajaur in the Yusufzai country. In times of 
danger the Asvakayanas withdrew into the impregnable de¬ 
fences of their hilly fortress which the Greeks have named 
Aornos. It appears to be the same as Varana of the Asht- 
adhyayt (sec ante, p. 69, for its identification with modern 
Unra on the Indus). The Greeks also mention another of 
their towns, viz. Arigaeon, which commanded the road between 
the Kunar and the Panjkira valleys, and is comparable with 
Arjunava of the Kasikd ( rijunavaih nivdso desah, IV.2.69). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Our study of the historical material preserved in the 
Asbtadhyayi , its geographical and cultural data, glimpses o£ 
social life and religious institutions, may help us to ascertain its 
chronological position. 

PREVIOUS VIEWS —The question of Panini’s date has been 
discussed by many previous writers with different conclusions. 
We may profitably consider them. Goldstiicker in his well- 
known work held that Panini must have lived in the seventh 
century before the Christian era at the latest. He rightly ob¬ 
served: 'The investigation of the relative position which Panin* 
holds in ancient Sanskrit literature is more likely to lead to a 
solid result , than speculations as to the real date of his life .' 
(Panini, His Place in Sanskrit Literature , p. 67). His position 
was that Panini lived after Yaska and before the Buddha. Sir 
R- G. Bhandarkar held the same view mainly on the ground 
that Panini does not show acquaintance with South India. 
Pathak assigns him to the last quarter of the seventh century 
B-C., just before the appearance of Mahavlra, the junior con¬ 
temporary of Gautama Buddha. (A.B.O.R./., XL, p. 83). 
D. R. Bhandarkar proposed seventh century B.C. in his 1918 
Carmichael Lectures (p. 141), which he later changed to about 
the middle of sixth century B.C. (A.J.N., 1921, p. 46). 
Charpentier thinks that the date should be 5 50 B.C. (J.R.A.S., 
1913, p. 672-74). His revised view was: 'As for the date 
of Panini I have suggested, sometime ago, that it should be 
priced somewhere about ^00 B.C. and I feel more and more 
convinced that such a suggestion is mainly correct.’ (J.R.A.S., 
1928, p. 345). H. C. Raychaudhry holds: 'In all probability 
Panini lived after the Persian conquest of Gandhara in the 
latter half of the sixth century B.C., but before the fourth 
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iry B.C. With a date in the fifth century B.C. all the 
evidence accommodates itself.’ (Early History of the Vaish- 
nava Sect, 1936, p. 30). Grierson believed that a century or 
150 years at the most elapsed between Panini and the Asokan 
inscriptions, which represent the spoken dialect of the day. 
This would place Panini about 400 B.C. Macdonell’s latest 
view ( India’s Past ) was that Panini did not live later than 500 
B.C. Bohtlingk, however, makes Panini more modern by dating 
him to about 350 B.C. Weber placed him subsequent to 
Alexander’s invasion. It is unfortunate that a scholar of his 
depth and mastery over grammatical intricacies should through 
a grievous misunderstanding of the kdrika on sutra IV.2.45 
about Apisali and Kshudraka-Malavas, have advocated a 
specious argument about the relative dates of Apisali, 
Panini and Alexander (H.I.L., p. 222; see V. S. Agrawala, 
Patanjali on the Kshudraka-Malavas, Poona Orientalist, Vol. I, 
No. 4, Jan. 1937, pp. 1-7). Liebich’s opinion on this point 
is that we have not yet sufficient ground to come to a definite 
conclusion, but that in all probability Panini came after the 
Buddha and before the commencement of the Christian era, 
and that he was nearer the earlier than the later unit. It would 
thus appear that the range of Panini’s date is in the opinion 
of scholars limited to a period of three centuries between the 
seventh and the fourth century B.C. We may now try to 
examine this question more closely within these two limits on 
the basis of the data set forth above. 

LITERARY ARGUMENT — As Liebich has summed up, the 
literary argument of Goldstucker leads to the following result: 
the Aranyakas, Upanishads, Pratisakhyas, Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 
Satapatha Brdhmana, Atharvaveda, and the six philosophical 
systems were unknown to Panini, but he knew the Rigveda, 
Sa waved a and Krishna Yajurveda. He holds that Panini lived 
after Yaska. This argument does not bear scrutiny. Thieme 
from his critical study of Panini’s Vedic material has shown that 
the Vedic texts undoubtedly used by Panini included the R.V., 
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Eo., TS., AV., and most probably the SV. (Panini and 

the Veda, 1935, p. 63); he further opines that Sakalya’s 
Padapatha of the PJgveda and the Paippalada Sakha of the 
Atharvavcda were also known to him. To take another signifi¬ 
cant example, Goldstiicker had come to the conclusion that 
Panini did not know the Upanishad literature, and hence his 
time should be antedated to the Upanishadic period. This posi¬ 
tion cannot be maintained since Panini knew the word 
Upanishad in a pejorative sense (1.4.79) which must have taken 
considerable time to develop after the close of the Upanishadic 
age. On the basis of this siitra Keith also accepted Panini’s 
knowledge of the Upanishads ( Tait . S., Eng. Trans., p. 
clxvii). But Panini’s literary horizon is not confined to Vedic 
texts only; it goes much further to include those several stages 
of literary and linguistic evolution at the end of which his own 
work came into existence. The Chapter on Literary Data has set 
forth this evidence exhaustively, and in that light we may vouch¬ 
safe that the process of literary evolution inside the Vedic Chara- 
nas had already brought into existence such literary types as the 
Kalpa Sutras and the Dharma Sutras. Outside the Charaitas 
much of the Vedanga literature as Vyakarana, with its special 
commentaries on Nouns and Verbs (Ndmika and Akbydf/ka, 
I'V. 3. 72) and a vast body of Yajnika literature and its com¬ 
mentaries had been compiled. Panini also knows of the Maha- 
bharata (referred to for the first time in the Asvalayana Grihya 
Siitra), the text of which must have taken shape by his time 
(Utgikar, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 340). Fur¬ 
ther, he refers to later literary types, as sloka and their authors 
the slokakdra , to secular subjects like Natasiitras, and even to 
classical Sanskrit works, such as Sisukrandiya, Yamasabhiya, and 
Indrajananiya, which were the earliest examples of classical 
poetry and are mentioned for the first time by Panini. 
Panini thus witneesed the rise of classical Sanskrit pocty 
and the ultra and sloka forms of literature flourishing together 
Moreover, the style of his sutras is much more 


in his time. 
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1, as he himself would call it (pratishndtaih siltT a V z )> 
than that of some of the Dharma- and Grihy a-sutras. We must 
therefore abandon Goldstucker’s estimate of Panini’s time. 
PANINI AND THE SOUTH —The agrument that Panini 
did not know of South India should not be pressed too far. 
Firstly, Yaska whom even Goldstucker considers prior to Panini 
shows acquaintance with southern social customs and grammati¬ 
cal usage. As pointed out by Keith, Yaska "already mentions 
a southern use of the Vedic word vijdmdtri for a son-in-law who 
pays to his father-in-law the price of the bride ( vijdmdteti 
tasvad Ddkshindjdh kritdpatim dchakshatc, Ninikta, VI.9; 
Keith, His . of Sans. Lit., p. 15). Secondly, the Deccan was 
the home of Sanskrit as early as Katyayana’s time whom Patan- 
jali regards as a southerner on account of his partiality for the 
use of Taddhita (cf. priya-taddhitdh Ddkshinatydh) . Katya- 
vana is not far removed in time from Panini. According to 
Eggeling: 'As regards the dates of Katyayana and Patanjali I 
accept with Professor Buhler and others, as by far the most 
probable the fourth and the middle of the second century B.C., 
respectively ( Satapatha Br. Intro.). Thirdly, Panini besides 
referring to the sea and the islands lying near the coast and in 
mid-ocean, actually mentions that portion of the country which 
lies between the tropics as antarayana desa (VIII.4.25 ). It can 
refer only to the Deccan lying south of the Tropic of Cancer, 
which passes through Kachchha and Avanti. Panini also knows 
of Asmaka on the Godavari (modern Paithana) which was 
south of Avanti. He also refers to Kaliriga on the eastern 
coast which too lay within the tropics. We thus see that 
Panini’s silence about the south is not quite so absolute as pre¬ 
sumed by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 

PANINI AND MASKARI —It has been shown above that 
Panini’s reference to Maskarl Parivrajaka in the light of Patan- 
jali’s explanation of that name connecting it with the Kami- 
dpavd'la doctrine, points to the teacher Mahkhali Gosala, whose 
doctrine of Determinism, Dalshtika Mati, also finds mention in 
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Dr. Hoernle holds that Gosala lived about 500 B.C. 
(Ajivikas, Hastings Ency. of Religion and Ethics, 1.259 seq.). 
According to the Bhagvati Sutra, Gosala founded his order at 
Savatthi sixteen years before his death. Charpentier agreeing 
generally with Hoernle thinks that the date of Mankhali’s de¬ 
cease should be moved a little later ( f.R.A.S. , 1913, p. 674). 
This suggests the upper limit of Panini’s time at about 


500 B.C. 

PANINI AND BUDDHISM —The fact that Mankhali Gosala 
was a contemporary of the Buddha and also known to Panini 
helps us to understand some of the sutras dealing with a few 
terms which have greater association with Buddhism, e.g. 
Nirvana (VIII.2.50); Kumdri Sramand (maiden nuns, II.1.70); 
chlvarayate in the sense of 'donning the monk’s robe’ as ex¬ 
plained by the Kdsikd ( samchivarayaie bhikshuh, III.1.20), 
and the religious Sangha called Nikaya which did not know 
the distinction of upper and lower (auttaradharya) . Such a 
Sangha was a typical Buddhist institution. It had been the 
custom among the primitive religious wanderers to be organised 
under a head who was called master ( Satthd ) . But the Bud¬ 
dhist sect after his decease developed on different lines, which 
was looked upon by contemporaries as somewhat strange. The 
headship was abolished, ill members of the Sangha were on a 
footing of equality. The principle of obedience to a Master was 
watered down to respect and reverence for elders and politeness 
for equals. For the discharge of the functions of its collective 
life, the whole body of monks constituted a perfectly democra¬ 
tic community. This is exactly the nature of the new religiou 
Sangha envisaged in the significant Paninian term anautfara- 
dharya, 111.3.42). The political Sangha called Cana, although 
professing to be democratic, worked on a different model in 
which some were rdjdnah and the others commoners. These 
institutions mark out a date for Panini after the Buddha. 
SRAVISHTHA AS THE FIRST NAKSHATRA —In a list of 
ten nakshatras in suira IV.3.34, Panini puts Sravishtha as the 
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Although the other stars in the siitra are not strictly in 
the order of the ecliptic, the commencement of the list with 
Sravishtha appears to have a reason for it. Sravishtha was 
the first star in the calendar of the Vedanga Jyotisha which 
must have been compiled during the period when other 
Vedanga works including Vyakarana were also written. As 
the subject is full of technical difficulties it would be safer to 
go by the opinion of experts in the matter. The relative posi¬ 
tions of the nakshatra lists together with their significance is 
stated by G. R. Kaye as follows: 'The early lists all begin with 
Krittika, but the Mahdbhdrata puts Sravana first. The Jyotisha 
Vedanga begins with Sravishtha; the Siiryaprajnapti with 
Abhijit, the Siirya Siddhanta with Asvinl. But here AsvinI is 
definitely equated with the vernal equinox, while Abhijit, 
Sravana and Sravishtha, which are continuous, are equated 
with the winter solstice . (The Nakshatras And 
Precession, Indian Antiquary , Vol. 50, p. 47). 

According to Tilak, as quoted by Kaye, it was stated by 
Garga that Krittika was first for purposes of ritual, while for 
the purpose of the calendar Sravishtha was put first, the same 
as wc find in Panini’s list, Leaving aside the question of the 
Krittikas standing at the head of the asterisms and the possible 
basis of this phenomenon in the coincidence of the vernal equi¬ 
nox with Krittikas at a certain epoch connected more properly 
with Vedic chronology, we must consider the implications of 
the reference to Sravishtha as the first of the Nakshatras. The 
generally accepted theory is that the Nakshatras were 27 or 28 
constellations that roughly marked out the ecliptic. The 
winter solstice was at the first point of the Dhanishtha in the 
period of the Vedanga Jyotish when Dhanishtha was put first. 
Later on it travelled to the preceding Nakshatra Sravana, and at 
the time when this happened the asterism Sravana was reckon¬ 
ed as the first in the calendar. 

It is the latter phenomenon, viz. the recording of the 
Nakshatra Sravana at the head of the list that is definitely 
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to in a passage of the Mahabhdrata of considerable his¬ 
torical interest. Fleet discussed the epic evidence, Sravanadini 
rikshdni (the Nakshatras begin with Sravana, Asvamedhaparva, 
44.2) to show that the winter solstice had travelled westwards 
from the first point of Sravishtha (Dhanishtha), where it was 
placed by the astronomy which was preserved in the Jyotisha- 
Vedanga, and was in the preceding Nakshatra Sravana 
(/.R.A.S., 1916, p. 570). Prof. Keith carrying the discussion 
further admitted the correctness of Fleet’s view and pointed 
out that the passage had been much earlier discussed by Hopkins 
with the same result in the J.A.O. S. for 1903 (J.R.A.S., 1917, 
P* 133). It is, however, interesting to note that a passage in 
the Vanaparva refers to the Dhanishthadi reckoning of the 
stars (Vanaparva, 230.10) as done by Panini. 

The important question to be discussed in this connection 
is the determining of the time when the transition of the winter 
solstice from Dhanishtha to Sravana took place. This would 
naturally mark the lower limit of Panini’s date, since in his 
enumeration of stars (IV.3.34) he put Dhanishtha at the head 
of the list. It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
Mahabhdrata attributes to Visvamitra the new arrangement of 
asterisms by substituting Sravana for Dhanishtha. Prof. Keith 
taking Visvamitra as an astronomical reformer takes that re¬ 
form to have consisted in putting Sravana at the beginning of 


the asterisms in place of Dhanishtha (J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 39). 

Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray has investigated the time of the 
transition of the winter solstice from the first point of the 
Dhanishtha to the star Sravana on the basis of astronomical 
calculations in his paper entitled 'The First Point of Aiviru 
(1934). His conclusion is that the Nakshatra Sravishtha is the 
star Beta Dclpbini , and that it was in the fourteenth century 
B.C., or in the year B.C. 1 3^2 when the sun, moon and the 
star Sravishtha were in conjunction at the time of the winter 
solstice, and since one Nakshatra period changing at the rate 
of about one degree in 70 years takes somewhat less than a 
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years (about 933 years), it was in the fifth century 
B.C. that Sravana occupied a position in relation to the winter 
solstice similar to that occupied by the Sravishtha previously. 
Counting from B.C. 1372, the precession amounted to one 
Nakshatra-space in B.C. 405, and the nearest year in which 
new moon happened on the day of the winter solstice was 401 
B.C. At this time Sravana was observed as the star of the 
winter solstice and recorded by astronomers as being the first 
in the list of Nakshatras, a fact implied in the statement of the 
Mahdbhdrafa cited above (Sravanadini rikshani ) and interpret¬ 
ed in this light by Fleet, Keith and others. In case the date 401 
B.C. represents the year of Sravana Nakshatra coinciding with 
the winter solstice, the literature and authors referring to 
Sravishtha as the first of the Nakshatras must be placed anterior 
to that date. With reference to the question of Panini’s date 
this gives us a reliable basis to fix the lower limit of his date at 
about 400 B.C. The upper limit as stated already may be circa 
500 B.C. from the date of Makkhali Gosala referred to as 
Maskari in the Ashladhydyt. 

THE NANDA TRADITION—There is a strong tradition 
preserved in both the Buddhist and Brahmanical literatures that 
Panini was a contemporary of some Nanda king. Taranatha, 
in his History of Buddhism compiled from older sources (1608 
A.D.) states that Panini lived in the time of a Nanda king. 
Somadeva (1063-1081) in the Kafhdsaritsdgara and Kshemen- 
dr3 in the Brihatkathdmanjart (11th century) also associate 
Panini with king Nanda and his capital Pataliputra. The new¬ 
ly discovered ManjusrJ-Mvlakalpa, which Jayaswal placed 
roughly at about 800 A.D., confirms the tradition that 'king 
Nanda’s great friend was a Brahmana, Panini by name’ (Jaya- 
swal’s edition, p. 14), and also adds that in the capital of 
Magadha there were Brahmana controversialists who gathered 
at the king’s court. Yuan Chwang from his record of the 
tradition as handed down in Panini’s birth-place, Salatura, states 
that Panini after finishing his work sent it to the supreme 
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riner,who exceedingly prized it and issued an edict that through¬ 
out the kingdom it should be used and taught to others 
(Siyuki, p. 115). Although the name of the king and that 
of the town of Pataliputra are not mentioned, he confirms the 
tradition of Panini’s connection with a royal court and of the 
patronage bestowed upon him in recognition of his work. 
Rajasekhara (900 A.D.) connects Panini with the Sastrakara 
Pariksha of Pataliputra which as we have shown corresponds 
with the account of the Great Synod or the literary assembly 
held under royal patronage which Megasthenes found func¬ 
tioning at Pataliputra as an old institution (M’Crindle’s Megas- 
thenes, Frag. XXXIII; Strabo, XV.l). A tradition which is 
thus testified by different sources, Greek, Chinese, Indian, seems 
to be based on truth. The contact between Udichya (Nor¬ 
thern) and Prachya (Eastern) scholars was a feature of intellec¬ 
tual life of ancient India from the time of the Upanishads, as 
in the case of Uddalaka Aruni of Panchala proceeding to the 
Madra country in search of higher knowledge. Panini also 
shared in this kind of intellectual intercourse. We have seen 
the same thing in the career of Chanakya who visited Patali¬ 
putra in quest of disputation {ante, p. 20). 

An important factor in determining Panini’s time would 
be the name and time of the Nanda king known to Panini. 
This question is of admitted difficulty owing to confusion in 
the chronology of the Nandas. There are, however, two points 
more or less fixed: (1) the year 326 B.C. as the final year of 
the last Nanda king, ruling over the country of the Prasii and 
Gangiridae as reported to Alexander. He was overthrown by 
Chandragupta Maurya. The other date is obtained by reckon¬ 
ing from the fifth year of king Kharvela who in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription dated in the year 165 uf the era of Raja 
Muriya refers to Nandaraja in connection with a canal excavat¬ 
ed by him 300 years earlier. Another passage in the same 
inscription records that king Nanda carried away to Magadha 
the statue of the first Jina. We thus find King Nanda ruling 
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about the year 465 B.C. This Nanda king can 
be no other than Nandivardhana (Early History of India, p. 
44) . Of the kings of Sisunaga dynasty as given in the 
Purdnas Nandivardhana and Mahananda occur as the last two 
kings after whom came the base-born Nandas. With the 
point 465 B.C. falling within the reign of king Nanda, we 
arrive at a tolerably fixed period for the reigns of these two 
Nanda kings as c. 473 B.C. to 403 B.C. Mahapadma Nanda 
and his sons appear to have followed from about 403 B.C. to 323 
B.C. According to Taranatha, Nanda the patron of Panini 
was the father of Mahapadma. It is thus evident that the 
Nanda king, the reputed contemporary and patron of Panini 
of the popular stories is Mahananda, son and successor of Nandi¬ 
vardhana, or the Nandaraja of the Hathigumpha inscription. 
In view of the joint period of the reigns of Nandivardhana and 
Mahanandin as stated above, we may assume the dates c. 446 
to 403 B.C. for the reign of Mahanandin. 

The above hypothesis of Panini’s date based on the tradi¬ 
tional account of his contemporaneity with a Nanda king fits 
with the other known facts about him. The various lines of 
arguments in connection with Panini’s chronology seem to 
converge at this particular point, viz. the middle of the fifth 
century B.C. 

It is worih noting that grammatical literature also has 
preserved some references to the Nanda tradition. In the illus¬ 
tration Nandopakramani man uni (Kasikd on II.4.21) we have 
an allusion that the weights and measures of the country were 
standardised for the first time by king Nanda. Again in 
sutra VI.2.133 Panini says that the word putra coming after 
the word raja does not take an initial acute accent. The com¬ 
mentators agree that the word rdjan includes here also the 
specific names of individual kings, and in this connection they 
remember the name of king Nanda, whose son is referred to as 
Nanda-putra. We have the testimony not only of Kharvela 
that the name of the king ruling in 465 B.C. was Nanda, but 
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rorm is also supported by the Jaina tradition and the 
Bhavishya Purdna as pointed out by Jayaswal (/.B.O.R.S., 
1917). We may identify Nanda-putra with Mahanandin, son 
and successor of King Nanda or Nanda-raja, or Nandivardhana. 
POLITICAL DATA —Panini refers to Magadha as one of the 
monarchies, but it was not yet an empire. In his time the 
Udlchya country was made up of a number of kingships like 
Gandhara and numerous republics as the Yaudheyas and Kshud- 
raka-Malavas, etc. We know it as a fact that none of those kings 
who ever sat on the throne of Rajagriha or Pataliputra from 
Bimbisara up to the last Nanda king dethroned by Chandra - 
gupta, ever extended his empire so far as the Vahlka country. 
The Greeks under Alexander found the Nandas east of the 
Beas. In the Prachya country, Panini mentions Magadha, 
Kosala, Avanti, Kalihga and Suramasa as separate States ( Jana - 
padas ), which as stated by Katyayana ( varttika on siitra , IV.l. 
168) were monarchies (Ekaraja ). 

It was not yet the resounding epoch of Magadhan im¬ 
perialism. Ajatasatru as a Magadhan king, had annexed only 
the kingdoms of Kasi and Kosala. It was only a passing phase. 
I he last two rulers of this dynasty, Nandivardhana and Maha¬ 
nandin, did not make any annexations. The Puranas state that 
it was only Mahapadma Nanda who annexed the leading 
Kshatriya states of the time, viz. the Aikshvakus of Kosala, 
Panchalas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kalihgas, Asmakas, Kurus, Maithi- 
las, Surasenas and Vltihotras, and made himself the sole 
sovereign ( ekrdt ) or emperor. Therefore the period, when 
Panini spoke of the kingdoms of Kuril, Kosala, Magadha, 
Kalihga, Avanti and Asmaka, specifically as so many small 
monarchical states must have preceded the time of Mahapadma 
Nanda, before about 400 B.C. Thus the political data of the 
Ashtddhyuyi must relate to the epoch circa 450 to 400 B.C. 
REFERENCE TO YAVANANI —Paninas reference to 
Havana and YavananI writing, possesses distinct value for his 
date. The term Yduna (=Skt. Yavana) for Ionia and the 
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Greeks is first used in the inscriptions of Darius I (51 6 


B.C.)' It must have been after this that the term Yavana 
came into circulation in parts of India which also 
formed part of the Achaemenian empire. It would not be 
right to suppose (as Benfey, Burnell, Weber and Wackernagel 
have done) that the Macedonian Greeks who first came 
into India with Alexander about two centuries later first 
became known as Yavanas. In fact the Yavanas had been 
known much before Alexander who already found in the 
Kabul valley a colony of Nysian Greeks. In the Old-Persian 
Inscriptions of Darius (521-485 B.C.) we first find the term 
Yaiina denoting Ionia and an Ionian, and Yannd, Ionians, cor¬ 
responding to Sanskrit Yavanah and Yavanah (Sukumar Sen, 
Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 223). Both Ionia and Gandhara, 
the home of Panini, formed part of the empire of Darius and 
also continued under the reign of Xerxes, who recruited to his 
army a contingent of Indians from Gandhara in his expedition 
against Greece about the year 479 B.C. Thus was furnished a 
firsthand opportunity for the Indians to become acquainted 
with the Greeks even before Alexander. As Prof. Keith has 
observed: If it is borne in mind that Panini was a native of 


Gandhara according to Hiuen Tsiang, a view confirmed by the 
references in his grammar, it will not seem far-fetched to 
consider that it was most probably from the older tradition 
that the name Yavanani was derived’ {Ait any a Aranyaka, p. 
23). The word lipi borrowed from the Achaemenian dipt 
meaning 'edict’ is conspicuous by absence in the Buddhist 
canonical works and seems to have been borrowed from Acliac- 
menian Iran. It may further be assumed that the Yavanani 
lipi was known only in Gandhara and the north-west at that 
time {ante, p. 312). 

PANINI AND THE PARSUS —Panini refers to a people call¬ 
ed Parsus as a military community {Ayudhjivi Sang ha, V.3. 
117). The term Parsu corresponds to the Old-Persian form 
‘ Pdrsa as given in the Bchistun inscription. The Babylonian form 
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rliame in the same Inscription is Par-sic which comes closer 
to Panini s Parsu (Behistun Ins., British Museum, pp. 159-166). 
It appears that Parsu was the name of a country as noted in the 
Babylonian version, and Parsava was a designation of an in¬ 
dividual member of that Saiigha , a form of the name which 
corresponds to Babylonian Par-sa-a-a . A part of India was 
already a province of the Achaemenian empire under Cyrus 
and Darius, which it enriched with its military and mate¬ 
rial resources. Indians were already serving in the army of 
Xerxes and fighting his battles about 487 B.C., while that very 
small part of India paid as much revenue as the total revenue 
of the Persian empire. There was thus an intimate inter¬ 
course between north-western India and Persia, and 
Panini as one born in that region must have had direct 
knowledge of such intercourse. Not only Gandhara but also 
Sindhu corrupted into Persian Hindu in the inscriptions of 
Darius (corresponding to the Sind-Sagar Doab of the Western 
Panjab) came under the occupation of the Achaemenians at 
one time (cf. Hamadan Plate Ins., J.R.A.S., 1926, pp. 633-6; 
Jour . Cama Ins., 1927; Memoir A.SJ., No. 34 ). (Cf. ante. 


p.445). 

Similarly, there is also the possibility that another Persian 
tribe came to be known in India in Pan ini’s time who refers to 
Vrikas as an ayudbajlvl Saiigha, a community that lived by 
the profession of arms. An individual member of this tribe 
was called in Sanskrit Vdrkenya, a term which seems to cor¬ 
respond to Varakana of the Behistun Inscription. The whole 
tribe was called Vrikah, which corresponds to the form Varkri 
in the plural number in the name Saka-Haumavarkd in the 
Naksh-i-Rustam Inscription. The Vrikas thus appear to be a 
section of the war-like Saka tribes. (Cf. an/e, pp. 443 - 44 ). 

Panini notices kanthd -ending place-names as being com¬ 
mon in Varnu (Bannu valley) and the Uslnara country bet¬ 
ween the lower course of the Chenab and Ravi, and also in¬ 
stances some particular names such as Chihana-kantham and 
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a-kantham, which rather appear as loan-words (ante, 
pp. 67-68). In fact kanthd was a Scythian word for 'town’, 
preserved in such names as Samarkand, Khokan, Chimkent, 
etc. 


The above data point to somewhat closer contacts between 
India and Persia during the reigns of the Achaemenian em¬ 
perors Darius (522-486 B.C.) and Xerxes (485-465 B.C.) as 
a result of their Indian conquests. This explains the use in 
India of such terms as Yavana, Parsu, Vrika, Kanthd. To 
these we may add two others, viz. jabdla (goat-herd) and 
hailihila (poison), mentioned by Panini (VI.2.38) which were 
really Semitic loan-wards. 

This evidence points to Panini’s date somewhere after the 
time of these Achaemenian emperors. 


THE KSHUDRAKA-MALVAS—On account of Panini’s 
reference to the Kshudrakas and the Malavas in the formation 
Kshaiidraka-Malavi Send in the gana-siitra of siitra IV. 2.4 5, 
Weber argued that this reference brings down the time 
of Panini (and also his predecessor Apisali) to after Alexan¬ 
der’s invasion which was resisted by those two Indian tribes, 
whom the Greeks noted as Oxydrakai and Malloi. He argued 
that the Kshudrakas and the Malavas had been usually at war 
with each other and a foreign invasion welded them to fight a 
common foe through a united army called Kshandraka-Mdlavi- 
Scna. These united forces, opposing Alexander are said by 
Curtius to have comprised 90,000 foot-soldiers, all fit for active 
service, together with 10,000 cavalry, and 900 war chariots 
(Alexander’s Invasion, p. 234). 

So far as Apisali is concerned Weber misunderstood the 
text relating to Apisali-vidhi (quoted by Patanjali), which has 
no connection with the Kshudraka-Malavas and is concerned 
only with the formation adhenavam. Its purpose was restrict¬ 
ed 10 showing the prevalence of Tadantavidhi in the Sdmuhika 
suffixes. 

Secondly, the confederate military arrangement between 
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the Kshudrakas and the Malavas was not a temporary make¬ 
shift, but permanent arrangement so as to find its way 
into current language in the phrase Khaudraka-Malavl Sena 
as a special grammatical formation. There is therefore every 
likelihood that Panini himself had composed the Gana-sutra 
Kshudraka- Mdlavdt Send-saih)itiydm , on the basis of his per¬ 
sonal knowledge of such an army. In fact the details given by 
the Greek writers rather indicate that this joint army had exist¬ 
ed before Alexander and was not the outcome of any emer¬ 
gency. Curtius definitely states that the Kshudrakas and the 
Malavas in accordance with their custom had selected as their 
head a brave warrior of the nation of the Kshudrakas who was 
an experienced general ( Alexander's Invasion , p. 236). Un¬ 
fortunately, at the time of giving battle to Alexander the 
events took a turn just opposite to what Weber would have us 
believe. Diodoros expressly states 'that the Kshudraka-Malavas 
could not agree as to the choice of a leader and ceased in conse¬ 
quence to keep the field together’ (Alex. Inv p. 236, f.n.). 
Curtius almost confirms this version of Diodoros by saying, that 
overnight a dissension arose amongst them and they retired to 
their mountain recesses. 5 He goes one step further to acquaint 
us with the subsequent course of events saying that most of the 
army took shelter in the fortified city of the Kshudrakas which 
was besieged by Alexander, and this was followed by the most 
heioic resistance and the fiercest attack that the Greek army 
had experienced so far, in which Alexander himself received a 
deadly wound. Obviously after their separation from the 
Malavas, the Kshudrakas bore the brunt of the battle singly. 
Finally, peace was negotiated on behalf of the fighters by depu 
mg one hundred ambassadors whom the Greeks received with 
uncommon hospitality and honour that would be rather un¬ 
usual in the case of a c; ushed enemy. The grammatical illustra¬ 
tion which Patanjali repeats thrice in the Bhdshya (Ekdkibbib 
Kshudrakair-jitam , asahdyair-ityarthah, 1.83; 1.321; 11.412) 
presents a true picture of the events as preserved on the Indian 
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side, namely that the Kshudrakas were matched alone against 
the invaders and emerged triumphant. 

It is thus certain both on the testimony of Panini and 
the Greek writers that the league of-the Kshudraka-Malava 
army had been in existence long before Alexander. 

The numerous Ayudhjivl Saiighas in the Panjab and 
North-West India point to political conditions as existed be¬ 
fore the rise of Mauryan Imperialism. Panini treats of the 
development of Saiigha polity as if it were at its zenith. Gradu¬ 
ally Saiighas began to decline and the march of the Greeks 
through their land completely exposed their political weakness. 
This made the Saiighas unpopular and created a movement for 
their unification of which indications are found in Kautilva’s 
Arthasastra. Panini lived in the peak period of the Saiighas, 
and an interval of about a century should be allowed for their 
decline against the rise of a centralised monarchy or empire. 
This would assign a date to Panini a hundred years before the 
rise of Mauryan imperialism. 


PANINI AND KAUTILYA —It has been argued that Kautilya 
writes a language which, though archaic in certain respects is 
decidedly later than the language of the Ash tail hyayl (Thicme, 
'Panini and the Veda, p. 80 ). From the foregoing studies it is 
apparent that the works of both authors know of many similar 
institutions. Sometimes the Arthasastra appears as the best 
commentary on Panini in regard to certain specific and peculiar 
terms referred to by both, c.g. Maireya, K&pisdyana, Deva- 
patha, Akranda, Yuktarohi, Upavishad, V hi ay a, Parish,id. 
Vrshya, Svagauika, Apamityaka, Ydchitaka, Arya-krila, 
Yanjana-satika D ft fa, Ashadakshina, Vyushfa, Vaiyushfa 
transactions, Purnsha and Hast! measures, Kedara, ParikheyJ, 
Mdhisha, Adhyaksha, Ynkfa, Avakraya, etc. In the fore¬ 
going studies we have oft-times dealt with institutions 
of all kinds which arc not only similar but sometimes identical 
in the AshfddhyayJ and the Arthasastra. The common evi¬ 
dence of the names of punch-marked coins, as well as weights 
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Imcf measures, as noticed in the body of this work, furnishes 
some striking parallels between Panini and • Kautilya. As 
Thieme puts it, Kautilya was junior to Panini and the period 
of one century may reasonably be allowed to have intervened 
between the two. 

EVIDENCE OF COINS —The numismatic data of the Ashf- 
adhyayi show that it is older than the Artha'sdstra. 
For instance, Panini’s (1) Nishka, (2) Suvarna, (3) Sana, (4) 
Sat am ana , point to older coinage not known to Kautilya. 
Similarly Kautilya does not know of the significant coin names 
Vimsatika and Trims taka mentioned in the Ashtddhydyl , of 
which actual examples have been found (ante, 270-71). The 
evidence of Panini’s Satamdna coin is of great importance in 
this connection. The Saturnalia coinage must have been in 
mintage and circulation in the time of Panini. Its beginnings 
may be placed a few centuries earlier. It is significant to note 
in this connection that the reference to Satamdna in the Safa- 
pat ha Brahman a is found only in those Books which are asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Yajnavalkya, e.g. in Kanda V in which 
Yajnavalkya is quoted as authority and in Kandas XII, XIII 
and XIV. There is not a single reference to the Satamdna coin 
in the Agnichavana Books (VI-X) in which Sandilya to the 
exclusion of Yajnavalkya figures as the principal authority. 
This accords with the view that Yajnavalkya was considered 
as a late Brahmana-writer in comparison with the earlier works 
of Aitareya and Satyayana, etc. The chronological inference 
is that the period of currency of the Satamdna coin was confin¬ 
ed to a few centuries (c. eighth-fifth cent. B.C.) from which 
Kautilya was removed in time, but which were nearer to the 
epoch of the Taittirlya and Jaiminixa Brahman an and portions 
of the Satapai ha Brdhmana , which alone mention this coin. 

Another coin-name of much more precise chronological 
value is the heavy type of Kars hd pan a, called Vimsatika , which 
was 20 mashas or 40 ratlin in weight. The silver Karshapana 
minted by the Mauryan administration, as shown by actual 
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finds, and as mentioned in the Arthasastra weighed only 16 
mashas. Panini on the other hand seems to know both classes 
of silvei coins, viz. the Vimsafika of heavier weight as its name 
signifies, and the Karshapana of standard weight, which al¬ 
though unspecified was most likely of 32 raft is as stated in Manu 
>ind Kautilya. We have therefore to assign a stage to Panini 
in which Viihsatika and K.arshdpana were current coins at one 
and the same time. This held good in the fifth century B.C. 
in the time of the Nandas. The heavier kahdpana of 20 masas 
( visa/imdso kahapano) was current in Rajagriha during Bimbi- 
sara’s reign. It was the local currency of different Janapadas. 
The Nandas felt called upon to introduce for the first time a 
uniform system of weights and measures and standard coinage 
for their empire extending from Kalinga to Panchala. This 
system is known in medical works as Mdgadha maria as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Kalinga mdna which continued as a sepa¬ 
rate system. The coinage of the Nandas showed the following 
new features: (1) a standard Karshapana of 16 mashas in 
place of Vimsafika of 20 mashas; (2) punching, of obverse and 
reverse symbols on two sides of a coin instead of on the same 
side as before; (3) increasing the number of obverse symbols 
to 5 in each group, instead of 4 as on Vimsafika and earlier 
coins; (4) introducing the Sun and Six-armed ( Shadara) 
symbols as constant in the five-symbol groups; (3) simplifying 
the forms, but greatly adding to the variety of the symbols 
punched. The new Karshapana of 32 raft is of the Nandas 
may be actually identified in the thin and broad flat pieces 
with clear symbols punched on them, which are known from 
actual hoards. The thick and small variety in which peacock- 
or crescent-on-hill symbols appear belongs to the Maurya period. 
Tne distinction of the earlier and later Karshdpanas is best seen 
in the form of their six-armed symbols, those having an oval as 
a constituent are earlier than those with an arrow or taurine. 

On the basis of his numismatic data Panmi thus belongs to 
the period of transition between the age of Bimbisara and 
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Kautilya, i.e. between the sixth and the fourth century B.C. A 
date in the fifth century B.C. admirably reconciles the coin¬ 
references of the Ashtadhyayi . 


PERSONAL NAMES —Ihe evidence of personal names cur¬ 
rent in Panini’s time also points to the above chronological posi¬ 
tion. The Goh tf-names were current in the Brdhmanas and the 
Upanishads , whereas in the Maury a period two other features 
appeared, viz. contraction of personal names and star-names, 
i.e. personal names derived from the names of stars. The 
Ashtadhyayi represents a stage between the two when the Gotra - 
names and the Nakshatra-names were in use side by side. 
The Gotra-nama was an old Vedic custom, whereas the Nak - 
shatra-ndma was a new feature approved by the Gr thy a-sit t ras . 
There is no scope for contraction in a Go/rtf-name, and so the 
rules of contraction detailed by Panini applied to names other 
than Gotra names. In this respect the early Buddhist literature 
shows an equal preference for Gotra - and Nakshatra -names and 
is thus closer in time to Panini. 

PANINI AND THE JATAKAS —In many respects Tanini’s 
language is earlier than that of the Jdtakas, but in some cases the 
coincidence between the two is striking and helpful for 
chronology. Attention may be drawn here especially to the 
material for mounting chariots, viz . dvaipa, vaiydghra and 
pand i ikambala , which are mentioned in Panini and the Jdtakas 
(ante, p. 150). The expressions cited above represent older 
conditions, and as a matter of fact these words occur in the 
Gdthd portions of the Jdtakas which are admittedly earlier than 
the prose portions. A date in the fifth century B.C. would 
explain the linguistic similarities between the Ashtadhyayi and 
the Jdtakas . 

PANINI AND THE M/I DHYAMAPATHA —P mini is 
always distinguished by his unique balance of judgment in 
reconciling opposite views and looking at both sies of a 
grammatical controversy. 

While examining the grammatical data of Panini we have 
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already drawn detailed attention to about half a dozen instances 
of this spirit of synthesis {ante, pp. 352 - 5 ). In such contro¬ 
versies as Mahd-Sdmjnds and Knttrhna-Samjnds, Jdti and 
Vyakti, Anukarana, Upasarga as Vdchaka and Dyotaka, Dhdtn 
as Kriyd and Bhdva, Vyutputti and Avyutpatti of words, etc., 
Panini s position is not exclusive, but reconciles the two ex¬ 
tremes. In this respect Panin i’s work can be said to be a true 
product of its age, the epoch of M ajjbhna Pafipadd , the best re¬ 
presentative of which was another master-mind, the Buddha 
himself. Those who accepted the path of the golden mean 
as the ideal course to follow avoided insistence on extreme views, 
and we actually find Panini avoiding the mistakes of his 
predecessors like Sakatayana who over-emphasized the verbal 
derivation of all nouns. Panini presents his material through¬ 
out the Ashtddhydyi with an all-comprehensive outlook and 
synthesis which made his work so popular and acceptable 
SUMMAB.Y — We may now summarise these considerations. 
The various dates assigned by scholars to Panini range from 
the seventh to the fourth century B.C. The majority of 
scholars are inclined towards the fifth and the fourth century 
B.C. The view taken in this work is that a date nearer the 
fifth century B.C. appears more probable on the basis of the 
available data. It takes Panini to be a contemporary of the 
Nanda king named Mahananda and thus assigns him to the 
middle of the fifth century B.C. 

The literary argument offers a corrective to the extreme 
views of Goldstucker about the types of literature and literary 
works known to Panini. Weber’s argument for a date after 
Alexander’s invasion based on references to Yavanani script and 
to the confederated army of the Kshudraka-Malavas has been 
duly answered. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s argument based on 
Panini’s supposed ignorance of the south h is also been largely 
met by the fact that Panini s geographical horizon extended 
from Kamboja (Pamir) to Asmaka on the Godavari, and from 
Sauvira (Sind) in the west to Kalinga and Suramasa (Surma 
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of Assam) in the east, and also included that part of 



South India which lies within the tropics (VIII.4.25) and 
also some islands situated in mid-ocean. 

The references to such specifically Buddhist terms as 
Masakari, Kuinari-Sramana (maiden nuns), Ntkaya and 
Nirvana, suggest that Paxiini came after the Buddha. 

The argument from numismatic data and the nature of 
current personal names given in the Ashtadhydyi points in the 
direction that Panini lived in the same cultural epoch as pro¬ 
duced the earliest Pali canon. 

Moreover, the striking resemblance of several technical 
terms between Panini and Kautilya, indicates that Panini pre • 
ceded Kautilya but was not far removed from his time. 

The astronomical argument is based on the fact that in the 
list of ten star-names given in sutra IV.3.34 Sravishtha begins 
the list. This points to the astronomical reckoning of the 
Vedanga Jyotisha in which Sravishtha was the first of the 
nakshatras. This position of Sravishtha continued from B.C. 
1372 to about 401 B.C., i.e. the close of the fifth century B.C. 
After this the asterism of Sravana was taken to commence the 
star-list. This gives us a definite lower limit for Panini’s time. 

The concensus of this varied evidence is in favour of 
assigning to Panini a date about the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. This chronological pointer available for the Ashtadhyayi 
and its distinguished author is somewhat singular in comparison 


to what we possess for so many other works and master¬ 
minds in the literary history of ancient Jndia, 
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JANAPADA AND THE GREEK CITY-STATE 
JAN A? ADA ANALOGOUS TO CITY-STATE— The 


Charaua, Gotra and Jauapada are three typical Paninian 
institutions of educational, social and political life respectively. 
It is not without significance that the term Jauapada is conspi¬ 
cuous by absence in the Vedic Samhitas. It occurs only in 
the latest phase of the Brahmana period, and found its full 
development in the period of the Ashtadhyayu A compara¬ 
tive study of human societies affords innumerable analogies, 
and we find unmistakable parallels between the Jauapada State 
in India and the City-State in Greece. Both flourished at 
about the same period. In Greece a large number of City- 
States represented so many isolated communities, which were 
self-contained and had their own systems of government, but 
all of them had very similar social and religious customs and 
institutions. A few like Athens and Sparta were more impor¬ 
tant than others. 

JAN AP AD AS IN INDIA —In India the number of Jauapada 
States was quite large. Panini gives a rich picture of Jauapadas 
extending from Kamboja to Asmaka and Sauvira to Suramasa, 
of which the geographical aspect has been dealt with in 
Chapter II and illustrated in the accompanying maps. The 
Jauapada experiment in India was on a much larger scale than 
iii the case of Greek city-states with regard to their extension 
both in place and time. The fuller lists of Indian Jauapadas 
containing about 175 names, are preserved in the Bhuvana- 
kosha chapters of the Purdnas (Vdyu , ch. 45; Ma/sya , ch. 
114; Markandeya, ch. 57; Brabmanda, ch. 49; Vdmana, ch. 
13, cf. D. C. Sircar, Text of the Puranic List of Peoples, 

XXX, 1945, pp, 297-314). Almost all Jauapada names in 
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are traceable to that list. The territorial divisions 
envisaged there are (1) Madhya, (2) Prachya, (3) Udlchya, 
(4) Dakshinapatha, (5) Aparanta, (6) Vindhyaprishtha, and 
(7) Parvata, and the Janapada names are grouped accordingly, 
which affords a clear picture of the States spread in all parts 
of the country. The Parvatdsrayin Janapadas of the Purdnas 
find pointed mention in Panini as dyudha-)ivins of the Parvata 
country (IV.3.91), i.e., military high-landers settled in the 
north-west of India and in the Trigarta country, as explained 
above (ante, pp. 434-6). 

BOUNDARIES —In Greece the city-states were scattered 
mostly amongst hills and valleys and separated by well-defined 
boundaries In India also the Janapadas had demarcated 

boundaries to which Panini refers as tadavadhi (IV.2.124). 

The Kasikd observes that other Janapadas formed boundaries 
of a Janapada surrounding it on all sides (t ad- av ad loir apt 
janapada eva gribyafe). A chain of Janapadas occupied the 
entire stretch of land, and some of them were big enough to 
admit of several territorial divisions of which the names arc 
regulated by sutras VI.2.103 and VII.3.12; c.g., the Sindhu 
divided Purva-Gandhara with capital at Takshasila from 
Apara-Gandhara with its chief town Pushkalavati; similarly 
Purva-Madra, Apara-Madra, and Purva-Panchala, Uttara- 
Panchala, and Dakshina-Panchala. 

ACROPOLIS —But it is more in the development of the 
Janapada State through the ages that we find a striking parallel 
with the Greek City-State. The polis or the city was the 
nerve-centre of the City-State, and it was opposed to the open 
village. The "fluid” term pol/s signified the acropolis or the 
fortified town. In India also each Janapada had its fortified 
town or capital. An interesting list of sixteen Mahajanapadas 
with their names of capitals is well-known in the Buddhist texts, 
and similarly twenty-five Janapadas in the Jaina literature 
together with names of their capitals. 

EVOLUTION OI : THE CITY-STATE AND Till JANA- 
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-In the evolution of the City-State there were four 
well-defined stages known as Genos, Phratries, Phulai and 
Polis. The polis grew out of small beginnings, 'from the clan 
—the genos, the patriarchal clan, "the first unit of society” — 
and passes through the associations of families, the phratries, 
and the military groupings of clans, the phulai tribes, to the 
political organism which grew out of a settled life and syncec- 
ism’ (Glotz, The Greek City ami Its Institutions, Foreword by 


Henri Bcrr, p. ix). 

The last mentioned political organism was the City-State. 
The analogy holds true in the case of the evolution of the 
JanapaJa State in India, which had its humble beginnings in 
the clan or Jana; the Jana developed a number of indivi¬ 
dual units called families or Kula, and the associations of 
families formed the ruling Kshatriya tribes which wielded 
political power and are termed Janapadins in Panini (IV.3.100). 
The Janapadins were, according to the Kdsikd, the ruling class 
in the Janapada ( Janapada-sva/ninah kjshatriyah). This was 
the stage when the Janapada State emerged in its full-fledged 
development. The correspondence of the Janapada and the 
City-State may be set forth below: 

I. Clan [Gewos] Jana. 

II. Families [ Phratries ] Kula. 

III. Tribes [ Phulai \ Janapadinah. 

IV. City [Polis] Janapada. 

ABHIJANA—We can now see why in the whole of the 
\ edic literature there is no reference to the Janapada institu¬ 
tion, wheieas the Jana finds repeated mention. The Bharata 
Jana tiacing itself to a common ancestor was a compact clan. 
It must have expanded and the outcome was the increasing 
importance of independent families or Kulas, which ultimately 
developed into Got,as and Vamsas. The fclan was not yet 
settled in any particular area, but with the grbwth of inde¬ 
pendent families it tended to lose its mobility and ultimately 
t tri >e or Jana came to be tied down to an abode, called 
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ijdna in Panini (IV.3.90), literally 'the region that had 
come under the "land-taking” of a Jana’. 

JANAPADIN —The territory of the Jana became the Jana - 
pada, whence the original settlers who formed the governing 
class were called Janapadins. In the Janapada there came to 
live also other peoples or aliens who were distinguished from 
the privileged class of rulers or Janapadins proper. The latter 
were consecrated to rulership and designated as abhishikta 
vamsya. In sutra VI.2.34, Panini refers to the Rdjanyas of 
the Andhaka-Vrishni Saiigha, and, as clearly stated by the 
Kdsikd, the consecrated Kshatriyas of that confederacy formed 
the object of the grammatical rule. The evidence of the 
Lichchhavis of the Vriji Janapada is well-known; the waters 
of their mangala-pushakarni were used for the consecration of 
7,707 Rdjans and were closely guarded against others. It is, 
however, clear that in its later stages the Janapada , irrespective 


of the fact whether it was republican (more strictly oligar¬ 
chical as in Greece) or monarchical (i.e. gamdhtna or ekardja, 
IV.1.168, vdrt.) consisted of a very mixed population. 
Patanjali explicitly says that members of the ruling Kshatriya 
class in the Malava republic were called Malavya, and in the 
Kshudraka Kshaudrakya, but the slaves and free labourers 
amongst them were excluded from its application. 1 In practice 
the name of the ruler in a monarchical state and the name of 
the Kshatriya members who constituted the privileged aristo¬ 
cracy (called apatya) were both derived from the name of 
the Janapada ( Kshatriya-samana-sdbdd)-janap(ulit tdsya rdja- 
ny-apatyavat, vdrt. on IV.1.168). Thus the king of Panchala 
and a Kshatriya descendant of Panchala were both called 


Panchala. 

JANAPADA, A CULTURAL UNIT—' The stages of evolu¬ 
tion from Jana to Janapada have yet to be clearly formulated 


' trrf$ tw■mritf t?tPt% i srsrrpT sftaw 

(Bhashva, IV. 1. 168; II 269) 
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studied on the basis of literary evidence which is extensive. 
The Atharvaveda speaks of small homogeneous communities of 
people differentiated from one another (bahudha janam ) , 
speaking different tongues ( vivachasai ;) and following diverse 
faiths ( vdna-clharmanam , Prithivi Sukta, XII. 1.45) . Soon new 
factors operated leading to the discovery of fresh centres of 
population and development of new routes, towns and profes¬ 
sions depending on internal trade and commerce. All this 
contributed to the growth of regional consciousness and the 
emergence of the Janapada life. The Janapada was not merely 
a geographical term. It was more of a social, cultural and 
political phenomenon that found cumulative expression in the 
Janapada . Each State was free to choose its form of govern¬ 
ment— a state of circumstances envisaged in such expressions 
as eka-kritdh (i.e., ekadhina or vajadhlna ), sreni-kritah , 
puga-kritdh II. 1.59) ; each was sovereign and independent so 
long as its freedom was respected by the neighbouring state?; 
each was free to follow its intellectual and cultural life; each 
uad its own language and local gods. The Buddha permitted 
the spread of his teachings in the local dialect of each Janapada 
and also drew attention to the continued worship of the tradi¬ 
tional chaityas and deities. In the Greek cities close connec¬ 
tion existed in the beginning between political organisation 
and religion. 'Every city had its deity r as had every family* 
(G/ofe., op. cit., p. 19). In India homage to the traditional 
chaityas and deities, such as Yakshas and Nagas, was obligatory 
on all persons in the community, but with the emergence of 
new faiths like Buddhism and the Bhagavata religion, the 
religious tic became less rigid and the "cultus” of the clan 
came to be replaced by a personal religion. The gram¬ 
matical literature points to instances of linguistic peculiarities 
of Janapadas , e.g., of Kamboja, Surashtra and Prachya 
(Bbdsbya, T.9). Panini refers to the particular domestic 
culture prevailing in the Kuru Janapada for which the linguis¬ 
tic expression Kuvu-garhafratam (VI.2.42) had become cur- 
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rent. We have already drawn attention to its import. 
Katyayana adds to it Vriji-gdrhapatam, which perhaps refers 
to the system of family government prevailing amongst the 
Lichchhavis. The Mahabharata referring to the Knla system 
of polity mentions its two salient features; firstly there was a 
Raja in each household (grihe grihe hi rdjanah, Sabhaparva, 
14.2); and secondly in the Kula polity some one became sup¬ 
reme at one time, and somebody else at another (Sabha., 14.6). 
This refers to periodical election to the headship of the 
oligarchical State; the system was called Pdrameshthya (ib., 
14.5). It is also stated that in the Vriji Janapada the social life 
of its citizens was regulated by the Gana in certain matters 
such as marriage. The general rule was that no marriage 
should be contracted outside Vaisali and even outside its 
districts. The Sakyans also were very fastidious about the 
purity of their blood. Similar care in the matter was taken 
by citizens in Greek city-states. 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT —The Janapada states in India 
had different systems of government just as the city-states in 
Greece. Panini refers to several of them, e.g. Gana or Saiigha, 
Avayavas (IV.1.71) or member states of a Union, Leagues or 
Confederacies as in the case of Trigarta-Shashtha (V. 3.116), 
Rajanyas (VI.2.34), Dvandva or Vytitkramana (VIII.1.1J) 
i.e., Party System, Janapadim, Abhisbikta-Varnsya Kshatriyas, 
Ruga, Sreni, Grdmani , V rat as, Kmndra-Piiga, (VI.2.88), 
Parishadvala Rdjd (V.2.112), Sathdhi-misra Raja (VI.2.154), 
Ayndbajivins and Parvattyas (V.3.91; IV.2.143), etc. The 
political significance of these terms has been explained in their 
proper places. Just as bands of mercenary armed soldiers 
existed in many Ayudhajiv't Saiighas, similarly they existed in 
Greece and many were enlisted in Alexander’s army recruited 
from the Greek cities and the highlands in Thrace. The code 
of honour with these fighters also offers scope for comparative 
study. 

COMMON ANCESTRY The city-states were formed of 
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of men who generally traced themselves to 
a common ancestry. The same fiction prevailed in the 
Janapadas in which the entire Kshatriya class of the Janapadins 
believed themselves to have descended from an original founder 
who was almost deified. So long the clan was compact this 
memory of a common forefather was rooted in truth. For 
example, the Savitrlputrakas mentioned by Panini in the 
Gana-pdtha to V.3.116 ( Ddmanyadi ) formed a clan consisting 
of one hundred 'sons’, all descended from Savitri and Satyavan 
( Savitryah . . . . tad vai putrasatam jajne, Aranyaka., 28.3.12). 
r Putra ’ in such cases certainly means 'descendant’ and 'one hund¬ 
red’ was an indefinite number. They all bore the title of Raja 
and all were Kshatriyas, each family in turn multiplying 
through its sons and grandsons (te chdpi sarve rdjdita/p kshat- 
riydh putra-pautrinah, Kama., 4.47). But such a claim for 
the whole tribe could only be a fiction, maintained seriously 
through generations. In many cases the names of eponymous 
founders of the Janapadas were invented, e.g. Anga, Yahga, 
Falinga, Suhma and Pundra are stated to be the five sons of 
Dlrghatamas, and each the founder of a Janapada (Adi., 
98.32). 

JANsXPADA CULTURE —The city-state transformed the 
mental, social, religious and political outlook of the Greeks 
leading to an unparalleled flowering of the national genius as 
was seldom seen in world history. The religious and philoso¬ 
phical contributions of the citizens in the Janapadas constitute 
brihiant chapters in the history of Indian thought. The in¬ 
tellectual and metaphysical ferment during the Janapada 
period is well reflected in the Pali and Ardha-Magadhi litera¬ 
tures and some of the sublime dialogues recorded in the Santi- 
parvan aie like the Brahmajala-sutta of Sanskrit literature and 
bear witness to the moral and intellectual upheaval in the 
an a pa as . In one respect the change was all too marked, 
even for India, and it was the gradual secularisation of educa- 
ti.*a an learning which were previously subservient to the 
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Vedic Charanas. The foundations of most of the scientific 
and philosophical systems of India were laid in this period. As 
has been shown in detail, a mass of literature known to Panini 
had been developed outside the aegis of the Vedic schools, 
grammar itself being such a subject cultivated by independent 
master-minds who were a glory to their Jana pad as. It is stated 
for the Greek city-state that Homeric education there was 
replaced by a type of education which took its colour and 
shape from the practical and economic needs of the new city. 
The fact has its exact parallel in the Indian Janapada, where 
new factors brought into being a new ideal of education serving 
the needs of trade and economic life. Art and industry were 
for the first time accorded a place of honour. Yaska had noted 
this significant change: 

*t*rr fearer: 'pTmrrfr vprfr i 

'Proficiency in the arts required by the life of the Janapada 
confers on persons a title to distinction’ ( Nirnkta, 1.1.5). 
Panini explains these Janapadis as so many vrittis (IV.1.42), 
i.e. skilled arts and professions devoted to producing the neces¬ 
saries of life. The Pali literature and Panini record a number 
of such Silpas flourishing with bee-hive activity in the 
Janapadas. 

CITIZENSHIP —Citizens of a common Janapada were known 
S a-janapada (VI.3.85), a term having the same importance 
as Sa-brahmachari in the case of the Charana institution to 
designate all its students (VI.3.86). The Charana appellation, 
the Janapada appellation and the Gotra appellation—these 
three were important distinctions of an individual in the 
Janapada period. 

LOYALTY (BHAKTI )—Loyalty of the citizen to his polls 
and to its laws and rulers was the hall-mark of Greek life and 
counted as one of its cardinal virtues. Its noblest expression 
is rou;-d in the life of Socrates himself: "As to his parents 
and his master, so to the laws and his country, he must not 
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than a mother: for her sake all things must be endured” ,Glotz, 
op. cit . p. 140). The Janapada State was for the citizen his 
mother— Mata bhiimih pit fro ahavi prithivydh ( Atharva , XII. 
1.12) — and the Janapada Dharmas or its laws must receive his 
complete loyalty. Panini designates it as Bhakti, i.e., the political 
and moral allegiance of the citizen both to the Janapada and 
its Janapadins (IV.3.100). A citizen of the Anga Janapada 
was called Angaka with reference to his Bhakti to the Anga 
State; and similarly to the Anga Kshatriyas, the abhishikta - 
vamsya rulers of that Janapada of which the citizen was him¬ 
self an integral part. The two-fold Bhakti is here significantly 
distinguished, viz . to the State in theory and to its government 
in practical life. 

LAW ( DHARMA ) — The new conception of law in the city- 
state was inspired by religious respect and marked by moral 
grandeur considered to be of divine origin. It is almost iden¬ 
tical with the new interpretation of Dharma given to it in the 

Mahdbharata: 

sprfa I (Udyoga., 137.9). 

It is not the place to enter into details about the new 
ethico-social meaning of Dharma, but it is clearly intended by 
Panini in such a term as Dhdrmika, Dharmam charati, (IV. 
4.41), where charati is explained is dscvd, habitual moral con¬ 
duct or practice of virtue, and Dharmya, that which is righteous, 
just, virtuous, moral and accordant with social and universal 
law ( Dharniad-anapeta , IV.4.92). Dharma at once denoted 
both justice and virtue. The ideal of the Janapada State was 
the highest development of virtue and its object was to produce 
Ulc P 01 ^ ect citizen. This ideal is embodied in the famous words 
of king Asvapati of Kekaya which he uttered in the presence of 
such ciM/cns as were householders possessing magnificent man¬ 
sions (mahasala) , supplied with all the luxuries that Janapada 
i e v ou cl provide, but who still chose the path of virtue and 
learning ( mahasrotriya ); 
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Within my realm (Janapada) there is no thief, 
No miser, nor a drinking man, 

None altarless, none ignorant, 

No man unchaste, no wife unchaste.’ 



(Chhandogya Up., V.11.5) 1 

Reason was cultivated as the ideal of individual perfection 
in the city-state, and we find a similar ideal embodied in the 
new word Prajna, which is explained in several discourses 
of the Mahdbharata, the Vidura-niti being a summary of 
those ideals of virtue and common-sense which were cultivated 
by the Janapada citizens. The rulers also must be Prajna 
(Santi, 67 . 27 ). The sum total of all virtues and of the legal, 
social and moral ordinances which governed the life of the 
citizens and the Janapada polity was called Vainayika, to which 
both Panini (V.4.34) and the Santiparva (68.4) refer. The 
Vainayika functions of the Janapada state are described at 
length in the Mahdbharata in a chapter with the epic strain 
'Yadi raja na pdlayef (Sand., 68.1-61). 

DEFENCE (Gupti )—The defence of the city-state was of 
the utmost concern to its rulers as well as the citizens. 'The 
people ought to fight for the laws as for the walls of its city,” 
said Heraclitus (Glotz, op. cit., p. 139). The Mahdbharata 
discusses in detail the defence of the Janapada (katJjarh rakshyo 
janapadah, Santi, 69.1) and lays great stress on Gupti or the 
military preparedness of the fortified city and its citizens. It 
refers to parikha, prakdra, etc. as parts of that defensive 
system which Panini also mentions. The evidence in the 
epic is naturally more elaborate, mentioning a full contin¬ 
gent of military and civil institutions needed for the defence 
of the realm, e.g. durga, gulma, nagara, pura, sdkhd- 
nagara, drama, udyana, nagaropavana, dpana, vihara, sabhd, 
dva'-atha, chatva.a, rashtra, balainukJoyas, sasydbhihdra, sain- 
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prakanthl, dkdsa-japani, kadahga-dvdraka, dvaras, 
sataghnl, bh and agar a, dyudhagara, dhdnydgdra, asvdgdra, 
gajdgara, balddhikarana, all leading to the complete defence of 
the Janapada and its pur a (Santi, 69.1-71). We are told by 
the Greek historians of Alexander how the impregnable nature 
of the defences of the Massaga and Aornos forts (Masakavatl 
and Varana) helped the heroic Asvakayanas of Gandhara in 
offering resistance to the invaders. 

ASSEMBLY AND COUNCIL— Each Janapada, whether a 
kingly state or a Saiigha, had its assembly ( Sabhd ) and a 
governing council (Parishad) . In order to become a member 
of the Assembly the Greek citizen was required to have 
attained the age of eighteen years when he was enrolled on 
the register of the deme, but since usually two years of military 
service had first to be done, it was seldom that a man appeared 
in the Assembly before he was twenty. Panini also refers to the 
qualification of a citizen to become a member of the Sabhd 
whence he was called Sabhya, having become privileged to be 
enrolled as a member and attend the meeting of the Sabhd 
(Sabhdyd yah , IV.4.105; Sabhaydm sddhuh, where sddhu spe¬ 
cially means yogya, qualified). A Kshatriya young man, 
when eighteen years of age acquired the privilege of becoming 
a kavacha-hara (cf. Vayasi cha, III.2.10, kavachaharah kshatriya- 
kumarah) , 'fit for military duty,’ and at the age of twenty-one 
became privileged for all political rights and duties. The 
new word Sabhya was equivalent in meaning to the Vedic 
Sabheya which Panini records as an old Chhandasa term (IV. 
4.1161. Sabhd had a two-fold meaning, i.e. the assembly 
and the assembly-hall (Said, II.4.23-24). 

In the ancient democracies of Greek which did not know 
the representative system, politics was for the mass of the 
citizens a regular preoccupation, a constant duty (Glotz, ib., 
P j. l J.V' ^ lerc were 42,000 citizens of Athens in 431 B.C., 
a . . ld not attend a « d rarely were more than 2,000 or 3,000 
citizens seen on the Pnyx, Certain resolutions were supposed 
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g^daken by the entire people”; actually, in these cases, 6,000 
votes constituted a quorum (Glotz, ib., p. 153). We do not 
have many details or such matters for the Sabha in the Indian 


Janapadas. But we are told that there were 60,000 Khatriyas 
in tne capital of the Cheta State, all of whom were tyled 
rajano ( Jdt VUll). It at least means that they were all 
citizens entitled to the membership of their Sabha. Amongst 
the Lichchhavis there were 7,707 rajano. No information is 
av ailable about the quorum in the Sabha, but in one instance the 
number of the Deva-jana i,e., the Deva host functioning as 
the Jana is stated to be 6,000 ( shat-sdhasrah, Atharva., XI.5.2), 
and again as 3,000 (Brih. Up., III.9.1). The former seems to 
refer to the quorum of the Jana as a whole, and the latter to 
the Prithag-Dcvdh (.Atharva, XI.5.2.), i.e., the approximate 
number of members individually attending their Sabha. These 
numbers, obviously lacking, any other reasonable explanation, 
seem to have been taken from the procedure as it prevailed 
in the Janapada assemblies of men. The Vrishnyandhaka 
heroes assembled in a body in an emergent meeting of their 
Sabha are actually compared to the gods seated in the 
Sudharma hall (Adi., 212.15). Elaborate seating arrangements 
were made for the members (ib., 212.13-14). 

The Sabha must have held regular sessions on fixed days, 
and also emergent meetings convened to consider unforeseen 
events, as for example, the abduction of Subhadra by Arjuna. 
Under the stress of public events, when there was urgent 
necessity, the Sabhapala officer convened an assembly of panic 
and tumult, summoning the citizens of the town by sounding 
the war drum (sanndhiki bheri, Adi., 212.11). 

The Sabha as an institution existed both in the ekaraja 
states and the ganas. In the former it was named after the 
name of the king (II.4.23), as Chandragitpta-sabha. 


STfiMPOUT IES —Under pressure of political events, neigh¬ 
bouring and kindred cities or groups of people united in 
larger communities. This led to confederations of the most 
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diverse nature. Union was accomplished in all cases by the 
adoption of a common constitution. This was given the 
name of sympolity in the Greek city-states. The sympolities 
which are known to us present so many forms, so many grada¬ 
tions, that it is often puzzling to know how to define them, 
or one hesitates for the appropriate name. Almost the same 
political phenomena prevailed in the case of the Janapada 
states in the time of Panini. He seems to have surveyed these 
diverse sympolities and arranged the different political terms 
in the stitra Srenyddayah kritddibhih (II.1.59) The first 
three terms &reiii, Eka and Puga have reference to three 
types of states, the diverse nature of their constitutional 
modifications being indicated by words in the Kritadi gana. 
The constitutional variety and gradation may be set forth as 
follows for the Sreni : 

’ • Sreni-krita, formed or organised into a sreni under 
external pressure of events. 

2- §rcni-inita, groups of people, with a sreni constitu¬ 
tion to a limited extent only. 

3* Sreni-mata, united with the approval of the consti¬ 
tuent groups, each of the confederating units 
retaining the status of a sreni. 

4. Sreni-bhuta, fully welded or confederated as ore sreni, 
with the spontaneous urge of members. 

5. Sreni-ukta, having only the formal designation of 
a sreni, otherwise retaining the independence of each 
group in the union. 

6. Sreni-samajndta, probably similar to an administra¬ 
tion in which only a few officials like magistrates, 
viahattaras, were accepted in common by the con¬ 
tracting parties to the union. 

7 - &reni-samdmnata, a union as sreni, in which a com- 
m on constitution was adopted by several Junepades 
ky incorporating some parts of one with some of 
tlle other. 
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Sreni-samakhyata, completely and fully merged or 
brought into a common relationship with one 
another. 

9. &reni-sambhavita, welded as a unit by the mingling 
or transference of populations, perhaps akin to 
synoecism in the city-states. 

10. Sreni-avadharita, srenis forming unions in only a 
limited or restricted manner. 

11. treni-nirakrita, sreni that had seceded from the 
union or hegemony of states to which it formerly 
belonged. 

12. Srcni-avakalpita, a state that was ripe to form a 
union by virtue of its strength of arms. 

13. Sreni-upakrita, a smaller state becoming a partner 
with a bigger Janapada and earning some advantage 
fot it by this deal. 

14. Sreni-upakrita, brought near or driven to form a 
union as a reaction to the menacing growth of some 
neighbouring state. 

We may have two more groups of similar terms for Puga 
and Eka forms of government. 1 

The word-meanings given to the various terms of 
the gana Kritadi are more or less hypothetical and the deter¬ 
mining of precise political significance must await further 
clarification. This much, however, is indicated that they 
refer to political unions or constitutional forms of diverse 
nature and extent, by which new states were created out of 
old ones, embracing new groups, losing some part of their 


'w*—' JW. ^-fw, vr-ncr, ff, yr-wiro, 

wnwrr.T, yr-snr- 

^rf.'Tcr, 'pr-s<Tftr, i 

IT*—t^-farT, ir^r^RT, tpr-^cT, trafr-SPTTWpr, t£p- 

vqr-ipmiffiT, ^4Tt*r[fcr;=r, tfjMTwsTfar, ^-ftrrfcr, 
sr^rfiqrar, i 
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autonomy, or effacing their frontiers to form into bigger 
unions, or organising into military bands ( pugas ) of varying 
camaraderie and cohesion. 


AVAYAVAS —Panini refers to this term in sutra IV.1.173; 
its meaning cannot be said to be beyond doubt. The Kasika 
mentions six Avayavas of the Salva state, viz., Udumbara, 
Tilakhala, Madrakara, Yugandhara, Bhulinga, and Saradanda, to 
which Patanjali adds three more, viz., Ajamldha, Ajakranda 
and Budha ( Bhashya , 11.269). Their territories were far flung 
over Rajputana and the Panjab without any geographical 
contiguity. It seems that the Avayavas were Salva citizens 
who were detached from the main body and quartered on other 
Janapadas as an occupying colony where they enjoyed all the 
privileges of the new state, but at the same time considered 
themselves to be part and parcel ( avayava ) of the parent state 
of the Salva Kshairiyas. Thus they were “the Salva people of 
Udumbara,” "the Salva people of Tilakhala,” etc., but consti¬ 
tutionally a section of the Salva Janapada. Such a system 
was known in Athenian democracy where the cleruchs (persons 
SCnt out :rom Athens as occupation forces) were quartered 
in eiiousands on the soil of other cities, and were designated as 
1 e Athenian people of Imbros,” “the Athenian people dwel¬ 
ls in Scyros,” etc. (Glotz. ib. p. 282). 
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appendix ii 

A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL GANAS 

The material of place-names in the Ashtadhydyl has been 
discussed above (pp. 34-74, 434-454). It is proposed to pre¬ 
sent here a critical text of the Gana-patha relating to place- 
names (ante, p. 72). A study of the comparative material 
of the Ganas in other grammatical systems shows beyond 
doubt that the basis of the Paninian Gana-patha is sound and 
that its text was adopted in the subsequent systems and preserved 

in so many recensions for about a thousand years with tolerable 
textual purity. 

The critical text of the geographical Gan as is here 
presented on the basis of the following material: 

1. Kdsikd, Kashi edition of Balashastri, 1928. 

2. Chandra Vyakarana with its own Vritti which has 
preserved quite a substantial portion of the Paninian 
Gana-patha (c. 450 A.D.); available in the excellent 
edition by Dr. Liebich. 

3. Jainendra Vyakarana of Pujyapada Devanandi (c. 
550-600 A.D.), of which the Gana-patha is preserved 
in the Mahavritti of Abhavanandi. A complete 
transcription from several manuscripts was made 
available by the Bharatiya Jhanapltha of Kashi. 

4. Jaina Sdkatdyana Vyakarana of Palyaklrti, a con¬ 
temporary of king Amoghavarsha (817-877); the 
commentary Amoghavritti of the author is a 
voluminous work so far unpublished, but was accessible 
to me in a Devana 'an transcript based on a Kannada 

palm-leaf Ms. by the courtesy of the Syadvada 
Vidyalaya, Kashi. 
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5. Sarasvatikanthdbharana of Bhoja (c. 1018-1053 A.D.) 
[edited by T. R. Chintamani, Madras University Skt. 
Series]. 


6. Siddhahaimasabdanusdsana of Hemachandra (1088- 
1172), with his own Brihad-vritti (c. 1130 A.D.). 

7. Ganaratnamahodadhi of Vardhamana (1140 A.D.) 
Critical editions of the above, except 7 by Eggeling, 
are wanting, and should in course of time be under¬ 
taken. It would then be possible to effect further 
improvements in the collated text. 

The statistical results of the reconstituted text are 


interesting: 

1 . 

Janapada Names 

35 

2. 

Vishaya Names 

43 

3. 

Sangha Names 

33 


Total 

. Ill 


4. Towns and Villages Constituted Bohtlinghh 




Text 

edition 

(«) 

(/) 6 Chaturarthika ganas 

109 

189 


(H) 17 Chaturarthika ganas in 




Sutra IV.2.80 

228 

430 

<*) 

6 Saishika ganas 

123 

194 

(O 

Abhijana place-names, 2 ganas 

21 

23 

(d) 

Prastha-ending names, 2 ganas 

16 

16 

( e) 

Kantha-ending names, 1 gana 

7 

7 


Total 

504 

859 


Ihe total number of place-names in the 17 ganas of 
siitya IV.2.80 as listed in Bohtlingk’s edition of the Ash tadhydyi 
(Leipzig, 1887) * and generally in the printed editions of the 
Kas/hd is 430, which in the reconstituted text is reduced to 


c _. tcV;t °f r ^ le Gana-ftaiha as printed in the Word-In lex to Pu ritii- 

fnsuure V by P« hak ;md chitrao (Bhandufar Oriental 

institute, Poona, 1935), closely folW, chit oi Bobdingk. 
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,r e had in arriving at our text tabulated in parallel 
columns the names as found in the six grammatical systems 


under purview and also the Ganaratnamahodadhi; the un- 
authentic or spurious words as well as the later accretions 
themselves sprang into relief and were eliminated and relegated 
to zootnote, as Variants and Additions. It is now proposed to 
subject the entire Gana-pdtha to a similar critical collation and 
present the results in a separate volume with requisite details, 
including the equally important material of the Gotra lists which 
have been left over from the present study. 

The number of names in the 34 ganas under Chaturar- 
thika, Saishika and Abhijana suffixes and Prastha-and Kantha- 
ending names is 504 in the collated text as against 859 of the 


Gana-pdtha printed in Bohtlingk’s edition, or what may be 
called the Vulgate text of the Gana-pdtha. 

The general soundness of the collated text can be de¬ 
monstrated by the fact that the number 500 is just what has 
been mentioned by the Greek writers as the number of cities 
between the Jhelum and the Bcas (ante, p. 73), or the Vahika 
region of Panini. A city is defined as a town with a popula¬ 
tion of 10,000 and over. In the limited area between the 
upper courses of the Jhelum, the Chenab and the Ravi there 
were as many ys thirty-seven cities, with a minimum popula¬ 
tion of 5,000 inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 
10,000. Megasthenes wrote about the cities of Mauryan India 
that their number is so great that it cannot be stated with 
precision (M’Crindlc, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 2091. The 
significance of these figures may be better understood if we 
remember that in the undivided India of 1941 there were only 
57 cities, the number increasing to 75 in 1951. On the other 

hand in France 455 towns, besides Paris, have more than 9,000 
inhabitants. 


The printed editions of the Gana-pdtha led to the state¬ 
ment (ante, p. 74) that the two ganas, Samkalddi (IV.2.75), 
Anhanddi, etc., (FV.2.80) alone give about 500 names. The 
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correct figure in the collated text of these two sittras is 
only 260. However, the grand figure of 500 recorded by the 
Greek geographers of Alexander’s campaign now finds solid 
support from the Ashtadhyayl presenting us with an exhaus¬ 
tive list of the important towns and villages of north-west 
India. The agreement between these two figures shows the 
perfection of Panini’s method in surveying his linguistic data. 
The great teacher, in the words of Yuan Chwang, wandered 
about asking for knowledge and collected a multitude of 
words. During the course of his fact-finding mission he 
seems to have omitted nothing of value, and also evolved a 
simple and clear scheme of classification by which this vast and 
complex material of geographical names was reduced to order 
and made an integral part of his grammar. 

There now remains the task of identifying the mass of 
these names. The names of castes and sub-castes and family 
surnames in the Panjab offer an attractive field, since they are 
mostly derived from names of places which were once their 
home-towns ( nivasa and abhijana ). The human and linguis¬ 
tic material of Panini’s time cannot have totally disappeared; 
its survival in a changed form is the only natural process of 
evolution. For example, Saharaliye, a sub-caste of the Agra- 
wala community in the Panjab, trace their original seat to 
Saharala in Ludhiana Dist., and these may be connected with 
Paninis Saralaka (Takshasiladi, IV.3.93) and its derivative 
Saralaka. Similarly Batra, a sub-caste of the Khattris, points 
to Vatraka (Rajanyadi, IV.2.5 3); Chope, a sub-caste of the 
Aroras, to Chaupayata (Bhaurikyadi, IiV.2.54); Balujc 
amongst the Aroras, to Valijyaka (IV.2.54), etc. Archaeolo¬ 
gical survey and digging may also help to some extent, since 
geographical places of antiquity often survive as so many sites. 

The sutra Vishayo dcse (IV.2.52) calls for comment. 
What was the exact significance of Vishaya? Jainendra, 
Sakatayana and Hemachandra take it as rdsbtra , and Vardha- 
mana as Janapada , which is the same thing. The Kasikd takes 
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it as grama-satnudaya. Katyayana and Patanjali interpret 
Vishnya as being identical with Janapada in some cases, but 
their comments give the impression that even such geographical 
units as were not a Janapada were called Vishaya. For 
Panini, if vishaya and janapada were identical, he would not 
treat of the former under a separate heading (IV.2.52-54). 
The truth seems to be that Vishaya denoted sphere of influ¬ 
ence’, 'lands’, 'possessions’, and as such was distinct from 
nivasa or the actual settlement of the people whose possession 
it was. A Vishaya included both a bigger unit having the 
status of a Janapada, or a smaller area which was but an estate. 
In the words of the Rajanyadi gana, Vishaya denoted 
Janapadas, while in those of the Bhauriki and Aishukari ganas 
(IV.2.54) it was the landed property, their share of estate, 
thikdnd or zavtindari which was the source of their liveli¬ 
hood. The suffixes vidhal and bhaktal (i.e. vidha and bhakta) 
denoted food, division, share, property. Vidha (food) seems 
to be derived from vidha having such a meaning, and bhakta 
is well-known as denoting source of livelihood or maintenance.’ 
The villages ( grama-samudaya ) which were the zaminddri 
of the Bhaunkis were called Bhauriki-vidha, and similarly 
Aishukari-bhakta without any reference to the polity that 
prevailed there. 

The position in the post Paninian period was as follows. 
(1) In the case of big Janapadas, the distinction between the 
word-forms for Janapada and Vishaya was lost, both being 
called Angah, Vangah, Suhmah, Pundvih, etc. (2) In some 


Janapadas like Rajanya, the distinction was retained, as Raj- 
anyaka denoted a Vishaya and Rajanyah the Janapada of the 
Rajanya tribe. Similarly Vasatah, Vasatayah, Gandharah, 
Gandharayah; Saibah, Sibiyah. (3) Other smaller units were 
only Vishayas or estates, like Bailvavanaka, Atmakameyaka, 
Bhauriki vidha and Aishukari-bhakta. 
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I sms—(tfaqr) I trirrfe I fipefTfir (arfVnsw) i 

II f^-q-JT—wj-Tn^fc i qtftqqrfq i Tnsrwn-fc i 

III tfq—?r^Tiq I T^Tfe I qhfqrfr | 

IV ^rqRf (?rnr, xm )— 

. 

(a) ^cPpp— i mwtfc \ i i sparffe i 

^Rrrfe i fqjrfe i i i quife i 

«wrf«r i T$nfe i i j}$7rfe i ^^rfk i i 
qT^nf^r i qrrfrf? i i ?N^ife i ^f^Tqrrfe i 

SpT’TBTfe I gqT*?qrfe i 

(b) —^rf-r i qrr^ifSr i *rfife i ^*nfe i ^narfe i T^rfr i 

(c) ^faspr—q'fe^FTfe i rrtfFnwFr i 

(d) wri— wrffe i i 

(e) ^wr.rcr—fafqrfe i 

(f) ftrfr, ^r, qfr—i fteqrfir | qfsnrfe i ^Trfe i 


I. JANAPADA NAMES 

(?) spssrfe (v|^|?33) 

(^rfaqr q-q i ^t^:) 

? ^if, 'i fa'-q, 3 qaf, V i^tfR, X. tTfW, ^ spwfto, « ^mr, q ^n^f, 
?° VP, ??ar^», KiW, nw, ?V 3P3T^, ufww, 
\% 'ffcT I 


(1) Kachchhadi. Ref.—K(asika) 1V.2.133; Oh(andra) m.2.48: 
J(ainencra) III.2.112; S(akatayana) III.1.46; Bh(oja) IV.3.71; H(ema- 
chandra) VI.3.55; V(ardhamana) 327; P(atanjali). 

^ ar (‘ ants ) ’ Gandhari (Bh.) ; y Madhura, Madhurat (J.); 8 Srilva 
(Ch.) ; 11 Anukhanda (K.), a misreading, since K. reads Anushanda IV. 

/r?°a ; v 0 - An ^ ni ;^ <?>•• h ; A >T da < Ch ->> Ajivaha (J.); iy Virupaka 

sl' 'jttv n n s- 

SrtsindtuT TSt and'v.Tf TVl»£^ ^ 

S ibut fonnrl in w \t a i v *«« VII.3.19), missing m K. Cn« 

nlrl rv Abo Yaudheya, S.mhala (H.). P authenticates 

xn this the reading of Kuru (IV.2.130), R ihku (IV .2.100). 
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G) f%^rcfe ) 

[flTSRTrftrsR-:, 3R I jrr:] 

? ^ ^of, 3 Jppcf, V tfrKTH, X ^ WTTT, V3 JRTTC, 

* faN^r, s. 3T*r, ?o n trf^ , 


II. VISHAYA 

(*) ^ (vpjvO 

[fr'TJfT ^T, ^gsfrrfr 

? ^+ir<, ^ wim, 3 ^kn ij i, v j^rtw, *. 5 *mrm, 
' u ^is 1^1, >? #fit, 5 . sraftRm, ? o sftem, ? { ^rthr, 


(2) Bhargadi—K. IV.1.178; Ch. II.4.106; J. III.1.158; §. 11.4 107- 
Bh. IV. 1.179; H. VL1.123; V. 202. 

Var.—2 Karusa (J.), also Karusa (H.); Salva (Ch. V.), Selva H.V 
7 Urasa (S. H.). V. adds Bharata, Uslnara. 

(3) Sindhvadi—K. IV.3.93; Ch. III.3.61; J. III.3.67; S. III.1.201; Bh. 
IV.3.212; H. VI.3.276; V. 351-52. 

/n , 7 a ^~ 2 J a T (J J^ Salva (J* H *)> Salva (Ch. S. V.); 7 Gandhari 
(Bh.); 8 Kishkindha (J. H.), 9. Urasa (S. Bh. V.), Uras (H.); 11 Gandika 
(Ch.), Gandika (5), Gabdika (J. H.). Ch. reads Takshasiladi also in this. 
J*_ ac ^ s Panchala, Kaimedura, Kandakara, Gramani; H. Gramani, 
Kandavaraka, Kuluja; and K. Kuluna, Dirasa, but all are spurious to this 
Gana. 

(4) Aishukari Gana—K. IV.2.S4; Ch. III. 1.63; J. III.2.47; S. II 4 189- 
llh. IV.2.89-91; H. VI.2.68; V. 268-69. 

Var.—2 Sarasayana (J. H.); 4 also Dvyalshayana (H ) • 5 also 

Tryakshayana (11 ;; 6 Aulayaoa (S. H.), Alayana (.].)• 7. Tadfeata (J), 
Knaday.na (H also V.), Khandayana (Bh.) y. K . Ch. $. H . V also read 
Dasomicri (Ch. Dasamitra) 10 Saudrana (K \ t j i - 

(§. H. V.); 11. only in K. Ch. V, and 'hence doubtful; 12 §ay5nd.a'(Oi T 
Tapanda (J.), with additional variants as Sayandi (K.) Sapindi n ' 
Sayapda (Bh.), Sayandayana (V.), Sayanda and Santja (H.); B.'omitted 
m Ch. J. Bh.; 14. Saubhadrayana (Ch.) but H. cites Saubhrayana-bhakta 
o Ch., J. s. omit it, Sayibhra (Bh.); 15. Vaisvamanava (Bh. also V.) • 
16. Ch. J. H omit; 17. Vaisvadheva (J.), also Visadeva (K.); 18. Ch. 
orn'ts. H adds flimsy variants as Gaulukayana, Malukayana, and K. as 
Alay.ita, A-lalayata, all to be rejected. 

Vishayo ieie of Panini denoted an estate of a tribe or clan; but grima- 
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? v u ^bnrr'JRr, \\ ?« 


(<0 ttw (vi^i^v) 

[f*mt ^r, tfVfrfofrq-:] 

? R ^ W, V ^MJT, y' tnffT^RF, % ^Tfar^RF, 

V3 #fRRT, s srerqg-, $. ^'fq^ | 


{%) TT^^rfe (vRI\3) 

[r>wt ^T f3T, 

? ^ t^qrcf^r, 3 yK-s+wT, v snvisrcFFJr, y. str^.i^jt, 

% ar^cr^, u trarfa, =; #!rrrt, ?, =<t^R, l° u arr^iMH, 

^lifsRT, ^ mfi;T, ?* ?y, smftn, iUfei 

samudiiya according to K., which J- and H. take as. equivalent to rashtra, 
and V. as Janapada . 

(5) Bhaurikyadi—K. IV.2.54; Ch. III.1.63; J. III.2.47; S. II.4.189; 
Bh. IV.2.88; H. VI.2.68; V.267. 

Var.—3 Chodayata (S.); 5 Vanejaka (J.), Ch. S omit; 6 Valikajya 
(S. V.), Yalikadya (H,); 7 Saikayata (K», also Ch.); 8 Vaikayata (K.)» 
Vaiyat (J.) ; 9 K. omits, Chaupagata (J.) ; S. emits 5, and adds Vaidayata, 
Kshaitayata (also H. Y.). 

(6) Rajanyadi—K. IV.2.53; Ch. IH.1.62; J. I1I.2.46; $. 11,4.190; Bh< 
IV.2.86-87; H. VI.2.66; V. 265-6. 

Var.—2 Devayana (K. Bh.), also Devayata (H.), Devayatava (V.); 
4 Jalandhara (S.), also JanandhaVayana (H.); 6 Ambariputra (§.), abo 
Ambari-Ambarl-(II.); 7 Vatsaka (J.), H. omits; 8 Bailvata (Ch.), 
omitted in, J. S; 9 omitted in J. S., Sailushaja (H.), Sailushaka (V.); 
10 also Audunbara (H.), J. omits; 11 S omits; 12 Sarilpriya (Bh.); 13 
Dakshayana (Y.); 14 also Urnanabhi (H.); 15 Aprlta is undoubtedly the 
correct reading ( — Afridis), but Ch. omits, and others record incorrectly, 
Avrati (J.), Avrita (S.), Anrita (Bh. V.), 'Avrita and Avrlcaka 
(H.) ; 16 Some original fohn of Vaitila (R. Bh.), Taitala (S. H.), Tailvaia 
(V.), Bailvala (K.), which seems to have been Taitila, Add. Avrita* 
Vatraka (K.); Vatrava Kantala, Babhravya, Vaisvacihenava, Vaisvamanava, 
Vaisvadeva, Tundadeva (S., last four contaminated from Aishukari grf//; ); 
Viikarna Vasana, Babhravya, Malua, Trifeam, Vairi^i (Bk): V&traVfc 
Babhravya, Kauntala, Virata, Milava, Trigarta (H.); Traigarta, Vasana, 
Kauitaia (V.).^ Some original form like Vatraka seems to have been fn- 
c uded. P. authenticates 2 (Daivayafava-gfabanam vaishayike* 'u, lV.2.92; 
IL291) and 5, 6, 7, 8 (IV.1.52; 11.282). The group of Malava, Trigarta, 
Virata was taken from Chandravritti by Bh. and H. 
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III SANGHAS 

j 

(\9) (^im) 


SL 


[srrg^frf^xi^id' t?:, wk] 

? Trarfr, R aftefr, 3 v sr^crfa, x ^rfr,'BTT%fr, 

'o tmm, s 5. g^r, ? o gTppfrnr, n t^rantr, n sftefri 

(<0 q^fF=r 

[arr^aft^ETT^H am, Tram:] 

< T5T, R ar^T, 3 Tara, v TTm>T, X TTT, % TW, V3 TtTTt, ^ pRTTT, 

s. arJTfr, ?o ttttt't, H Tmr, \\ ^ i 

(\) jftq*nfir (yi^i^) 

? tflTT, ^ Tft^T, a 5jft#T, V STTTmT, X TTTT, ^ TT#T, ^ f^Ttrf, 

t; ?RrT, 5. I 

IV. PLACE-NAMES 

(a) Chaturarthika 

(\o) sRt^n^r (vi^i<ioi?) 

[?rrgA%Tr w i arrO^i+'H] 

\ arA^T, R 5T"r, a raf<T, v tram, x % ^rrarrram, \s TsPffrarq-, 


(7) Damanyadi—K. V.3.116; Ch. IV.3.92; J. IV.2.5; §. III.4.14J; 
Bh. V.3.1 JX-32; H. VII.3.67; V.192. 

Var.—2 also Aupali (H.); 3 Kakandaki (Ch. B. H.), Kakandi 
(S. H.). Kakadantaki also (V.), 5 Satruntapi (S. V.), Sakuntaki (Ch. 

J. S. Bh. V.); 7 Bindu (K. Ch. J. H. V.); 8 Maunjyayani (Bh.), 11 
Devavapi (K.); 12 Audanki (S. Bh. V.), Autaki (K.). Akidanti, 
Kakaranti, Ulabha, Kokatanti, Apachyutaki, KarkI, Pindi are spurious 
reading; in K.; similarly Audameghi, Aupabindi, Kakundi, Kakundaki in 
H.; Audavi in Bh. V.; Avidanti in V. J. and S. include the Trigarta- 
Shashthas also in this Gan a. 

(8) Parsvadi —K. V.3.117; Ch. IV.3.93; J. IV.2.6; S. III.4. 14 S; Bh. 
V.3.1J3; V. 197. 

Var.—4 Balhika (V.); 10 Karshapana (V.); 11 Satvantu (Ch.). J. 
includes Yaudheyadi also under Parsvadi. 

(9) Yaudheyadi—K. IV.1.178; Oh. IV.3.93; J. IV.2.6 and III.1.158; 
§. III.4.14I; Bh. V.3.1J4; H. VII.3.65 and also in Bhargadi VI.1.123; V. 
missing. 

Var.—3 Saukneya (K.), Saukreya (J. III.1.1S8 com., missing in 
IV.7 6); 4 Gravaneya (K. undoubtedly a corrupt reading), Jyavaneya (Bh. 
H.) J Gharteya (S. H. Bh.; Bh. also correctly Varteya). Bh. read? 
7-9 in Parsvadi, and H. in Bhargadi VI.1.123. 

(10) Arihanadi—K. IV.2.80; Ch. III. 1.68 (first two words only); 
j. III. 2 . 60; $. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.110-U; H. VI.2.83; V. 286-89. 
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$. ?o wktr, u Tnrkk, ^ fw, ?3 

?v^r?r, ^v,wrsTir-T, ^ ikqk'-r, ?vs^rai^r, ^ ufem. 

^o kn^r, w, ^ k?^, R3 tw, ffkTH rk ^rrk^rm, 


R\ ftrfrr, «rkn:, R* kTra, gq?r, 30 «p^, 3 ? g;tk i 


(H) SRHlf* (vi^i^oi^) 

[^TJTk^r <;: I 3^iR:] 

? 3 t?tr; ^ JJ 5 , 3 3 ;q, v kk, * <k, ^ ^r, ^ 5 . *nr, 

?o krefT | 

(n) (vi^i^o) 

[■qic^tkfr * 5:1 gc^Rk'r] 

?^n:, ^ ott, ? Ptw, v 3re*Pi, v, a#, ^ qk, vs ^•yrkr-f, =; srfk, 

5. fiptf, ? o k^tf, ? ? 3TRPT 1 


Var.—1 Arihana (Bh.); 2 also Druvana (Ch.), Dughana (S.), 

Druhana (Bli. H. V.) ; 3 Rharadi (S.); 4 H. V. S. add Bhaiandana; 5 
Uiunda (J. S. H.); 6 Samparayana (J.), S. omits, Khavurayana and 
Khapurayana (H.); 7 Kraushtayana (J.), Rcshtayana (S.), Kaushtayana 
(£1., also Kaudrayana), Aushtrayana (Bh., also V.); 8 J. omits, but P. 
treats it as an authentic reading ( Bhastrayana-grahanam naivasikcsbu , 
IV.2.92; 11.291); 9 Chaitrayana (J.), S. omits, Svitrayani (H.), also 
Svaitrayanaka (V.); 11 Rayasphosha (J. S.); H Khandayana (J.) 
Khaburayana (S.), Khanurayana (H.); 16 Khanda Virana as two words 
(K.) Khantu Dhirana (S.), Rakandu, Rhandu and Virana separately (H.), 
Khandu, Virana and Khandavlrana (V.), possibly these two were 
separate names; 17 Kasakritsna (H.V.), S omits; 18 Aumbavati (S. an 
obvious corrupt reading); 19 S. (Kanarese transcript) omits; 22 Bailvaka 
(K., the form by adding suffix)* § omits, Bilva (Bh. H. V.), Tailva J, 
23 also Maimatayana, Gomatayana (K.), Dhaumatayana (S. V.), also 
Gaumatayana (Y.); 24 Saumayana (J. H.), also Sausayana (H.), § Bh. 
emit, cf. Sausuka a Vahlka town in P. (IV.2.104) ; 25 S. omits; 26 J. S; ri. 
omit, may be doubtful; 27 J. omits, Badira (S.) ; 28 Viparsva (S.) ; 30 
J. S. omit, Jambu (K.); 31 J. S. omit. 

Add. Visaya, Vayasa (J.); Yajndatta, Raudrayana (S.); Yajnadatta, 
amburayana, S.inibarayana (H.); Yajnadatta, Kanala, Dalatri, Kaudra¬ 
yana (V.). 

TT .rl H) A ^ m5dl — K * IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.120; 
H. VI.2.78; V. 271. 


V-.-2 also Yusha (K. §. Bh. H.); 3 Rusha (K.), Utha (T.)- 6 
SS^' )5 1 7< 5f ^ G,L and Guha; 

Pama, 1 all uncertain. ’ ^ <H * ) K ' idds Rusha > Nada ’ Nakha> Ki?a> 


m.^ot!,. (toIy first ,wo w ° rd ): J * 
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(u) ^rrf? (vioi^oi^) 
[ : ^n^w i wr^:] 



? ^C^r. H 5 TIT, v f?75t7, a. fir^TO, ^ f?7S ( ? ), Vs 

=; 377?, S. 'JfTTTW'T, FT37Tf, TlfeT, H 343TT, ^ SRIT^, 

?v hFwv, ?y.^r, ^?tV7i 

(?*) Wife (vri^oi^) 

(ii'jtP'W f%3r i qrarfaffT:) 

’ ttt, ? ?%?;, 3 srW> v 57?, y, arpnpi, % vs ^fe^r 

s WfH, §.3>Rr, '<.o f3Tr?T5, ? ? 3TTJ?t?v=T, f?7/7 I 

(\\) T^lfe (Yl^l^olt^) 

(MfrjvfsfT' W'- I 7'rfi.U-V: ) 

'< 7T3, 7 3T3, 3 ST57s7, v qrvrrar, y. TV??, % f57, VS qir, c; 7757, 

s. 7 T c 7J, »o 7^, H’TIT, '< 7 5?, ?373, 


Var.—J. gives only 13 words, as against 43 of K. which may be an 
inflated version. Bh. H. V. of course follow K. A critical edition of K. 
can alone throw further light on the original text of this gana. 

(13) Rishyadi—K. IV.2.80.3; J. Ifl.2.60; S. 11.4.202; Bh. VI.2.114-1S; 
H. VI.2.94; V. 293. 

Var.—3 Sira (K.); 4 mentioned in P. (IV.2.104; 11.294); $ Nivasa, 
Nidhana, Nivata in K. point to one original; 6 Nivadha (K. J.), Nibandha 
(Bh. H. V.), Vivaddha (K. J.), all derived from one original; 10 Sthula 
and Bahu (V.), H. leads as one word and also separately, also Sthulavalu 
(J.). The list closed with Virana in J.; S. also Khandu; K. Bh. H. V. 
add Kardama, Parivritta, Arhsa; others Aradu (Aratu), Asani, which 
group is doubtful. 

(15) Karnadi—*K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; S. IV.2.202; Bh. IV.2.129; 

H. VI.2.90; V.291. 

Var.—2 Vasishtha (J. V.); 3 Arkaiusha was one name as read in the 

Bidadi gana in K. and other systems as J. S. H., wrongly split here, but 

Bh. H. V. read both separately and as one woid; 4 Dupada (K.), Bh. 
omits; 5 Anaduhya ^K.), Anuduhya (S.) ; 8 Kumbhi (K. V., the latter also 
Kumbha, ftuiiti); 9 JIvantI (K.); K. vat; s. Bh. H. V. add ALmi, 

Anaka, Akani, Akana; S. H. V. Jaitra. 

(16) Kasadi—K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.117; 

VT.2.82; V.296-7. 

Var.— 2 Vasa (J. S. Bh. V.), Pasa (Bh. H. V.); Plyuksha (S. H.), 
S. omits; 8 Kardama (J.); 10 Karkata (J.); 11 Guha (K.); 12 Nada (S.), 
Nala (H.); 14 Vadhula (K.), VarguuU (J.), Bandhula (Bh.), Vartula 
(H.), Vachchhula (V.). 

Add. Sakatika (J.), §Ipala (§. H. V.), Kapittha (§. H. V.), Madhura, 
Jatu (V.). 
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<SL 


(*») (Yl^oiv) 

ht3^r«TP 5^ I l] 


3 *nfor, «< w, v^, vsarwr, 

e. qfwr, ?« M?, H’T^rer, \R\v, fopm 


(K) (yricoi**) 

[^ 5^1 f-TT 5T ; I : r'hrfcpT] 

\%%Z, R *T>T5, ; T^r, Vi^jpn, X 3R5R*T, VS 

" *??. 5. > 

(\\) (yI^IZoR) 

[^TrfrfsRT giy | ^TSTficffif:] 

? R srf^Y, 3 %^T i T V fwvr, K TTT^, ^ vs «g^, 

s5T#T, S.^FT, '<0 JRTC, ??^f5T, t^5^T, ?V^TT, 

^forar, ?vsfsrcjsmr, ?^3T^r, h 3 ^. ^° i 


(17) Kumudadi—K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.116; 
H. VI.2.96; V.294-95. 

Var.—2 Sarkkara (J.), § omits; 4 Itkata, Utkata (K.) also Utkata (Bh.); 
6 S omits; 7 Bilvaja (S.); 9 Parivasa (S.); 10 S. omits; 11 Yavasha 

(K. H.), 13 Vikanta (S.). 

(18) Kumudadi—K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.133; 
H. VI.2.97; V.285. 

Var.—2 Gomatha (K. J.), Gomada (S.), but Gomatha (Bh. H. V.) is 
also authenticated by Ch. (III.1.68); 4 Dasagrama (S. H.); 8 Kuta (H.), 
Kumuta (Bh.); 9 J. Bh. V. Ch. omit, Muchakurru (S. also H.); X. adds 
Kunda, Madhukarna, Suchikarna, Sirlsha. 

(19) Kriiasvadi—K. IV.2.80.2; J. III.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.112-13; 
H. VI.2.93; V. 290-91. 

Var.—3 Vaisya (S.), Veshya (H.), also Vepya (J.), all corrupt read¬ 
ings; 5 also Lomaka (J. §. H. V.); 6 §avala (J. H.), Kabiala (§.), also 
Sivala (H.), also Suvarchala (Bh. H. V.), all corrupt readings; 7 J. omits, 
Kuta (Bh.); 8 Varvara (K.), Barbala (S.), Bh. H. emit; 9 Sukara (H.), 
also Sukara (K.), Duraka (S.), Pugara, Dhukara, Pukara (H., avho often 
gives the most inflated version); 10 Putara (J. also V.), also Pukara (V.), 
Puraka, Puraga (§.); 11 Sudrisa (Bh.), also Sarhdrisa (H.); 12 Puraga (Bh. 
"• H.), J- omits, also Pugara, Purara (V.); 14 1 )humra (§. also pi.); 1> 
also Ajinata (V.); 16 Vinata (v. 1. Virnita, K.), Vinita (H.), K. Bh. H. V. 
also give Avanata, but J. S. omit, which shows that originally there was oniv 
one word, 17 J. omits 17 to 20, \ ikutya (§.), Vikudyasa (Bh.), Vikuchya', 
Vikutyankusa (H.), Vikutyasa (V.) ; 18 alto Iras (§.), Uras (Bh.). Iras, 
Urn Arushya (H.); 19 Avayasa (J.), Aya (Bh.), also Sayas (H.), 20 
Modgalaya (S.), also MudgaHa (H.). V. adds Parasara, Asiyas, Dasi, 
. atu ,, eshya, Iras, Aras, Dhukera, Asura, Abhijana, all spurious variant:-. 
S adds Abhijana. 


S 03 














misr^ 



India As Known to 

(Ro) rTUIlfc (vi^l^o!^) 

[^d%^T g- I ^RTT] 



? sT’ir, R TT, X 3JT, Y TIT, X TOT, \ TTT, V3 3RT, q fa <7 I 


(r?) (yi^i^) 

[4ltJ<.l%T> U: 'F^vT I 4-S'tifa+i] 

\ ^ ^ < ^T> 3 Y %tj, X %T, \ %tTCT, V3 sRT, T ^ $. T7R£, 

?o tfRfa, ?? W, ^ cTSPT | 


(\R) TOTfe (YRI<io|^) 

[TTRfa^ T5TT I TT^nm:] 

? T8ff, ^ st’^TT, y fHfo, KfMr, %. srf^R, v3Tt«t, t;T>«r, 

S.flk'F, ?o ^nrr, Hm KR1XW, n^THT, ?Y^TFT, ixi^P, 
?^ejt*PF, ?V3 W4T, ?c: i|feFT, ?S. 3*7, ^o JTTS I 


(^ 3 ) sriTfoT snrfe (yi^i^oi^) 

[VTgrfar 5=T: I stfrpt] 

'< srrfaT, 3 mo fan, 3 Tfarr, y tafer, x nfer, ^ -^sr, vs jRjtfa, 
=:T?tf^R I 


(20) Trinadi— K. IV.2.80; J. I1I.2.60; S. H.4.202; Bh. IV.2.118; H. 
VI.2.81; V.298; Ch. III.1.6S (only first two words, Trinasa, Nadasa). 

Var.—2 Nada (S. H.)» 3 Tusa (H.); 4 Arna (Bh.); 6 Charana (K.), 
Varana (J. S. V.); 7 Arna (K. S.), Arnas (H.), Bh. omits, also 
Arna (V.), Jana (K., Bh. H.), Janaka (J.), Arna, Arjuna, Jana seem to 
be variants of one original word; 8 Bala (K. Bh.), Phala (J.), also Bala, 
Bula (V.); Lava (K.), Pula (S. H.), Pha'la (V.) are other variants; Vana 
in K. §. H. V. seems to be an addition. 

(21) Nadadi—K. IV.2.91; J. III.2.72; Bh. IV.2. 137-38; H. VI.2.92; 
V.270. 

Var.—7 Tri (J. H. V.). 

(22) Pakshadi— K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; §. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2. 126-28; 
H. VI.2.89; V.278-80. 

Var. — 2 Tusa (J.); 3 Anda (K. V.); 4 Pilika (§.) , Kambilika (V.); 
5 Chitra (J., also H.); 9-12 also in IV.2. 80.9 (Sakhyadi) where they 
may be exotic; 15-16 omitted in RH# j 17 Sulvtiiidcikii ^K.i ^ ^ 13*■ 1 9 seem to 
be the original of the confused Astibala, Hasta (K.), Hastabila (J.), Bila- 
hasta, Hastin (Bh.), Bilahasti, Hasta (V.), Bilahasta, Hastin (H.); 20 
Pangaia (J.); S omits 13-20. 

(23) Pragadinnadi —K. IV.2.80; J. IU.2.60; S. 11.4.202; Bh. IV.2.131; 
H. VI,2.84; V.274; J. S., H. V. read Sankasadi and Pragadinnadi together. 
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? rstt, ^ 3 ^n^PT, v «. f?Twr, t ftratsr, \s 

=; S. ^r i 

(vO (vi^icoin) 

IT I SfeZTr] 


? R 377, 3 Ry3, V 3e5, X ■§?;, ^ q^r, \3 qPT, c; sff?y | 


(R%) *TS3Tfe (VRI^) 

[^5#R?q-fTi *rw, to ] 

?*nj, ^FTnj, v^fq- (srPccar), a.^ y>T«T, =; w, 

e. ^st, ?o tjrtft, n 3Rtr, ^ f^R-, \\ fern, ?v ^frit, ?*. rw, 
U ^r:, u ^rfwr, ^o sjfw, arrcRft, 

^ 5i^n,t, ^v^ifirqV, Rfr (im), %ht i 


Var \— 2 a ' so Saradin (K.), Sadin (J.); 3 Kalira (J.), Katida 
("•)» Palita (V.); 4 Khadira (J.), Katipha (S.), Khandita (V.); 5 Gadira 
(J-)> S. omits, so also V., 6 Cliudara (H.); 1. Manjara (J.)» Majara, 
Madaia (H.), Mandara, Madara (V.). H. also adds Kativa, Katida, 
Katipa. 

(24) Prekshadi— K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. 1V.2.119; 
H. VI.2.80; V. 299. 

Var.— 2 Halaka (V., also K.); 3 Vandyaka (S.), Bandhuka (J.); 4 
Dnruvaka (J.), also Dhuvaka (J. S. H. V.); 5 Kshipraka (§.); 7 Irkuta 
(K.), Itkata (J. Bh.); 8 Sariikata (K. J.); 9 Kupaka (K.), Kapi (J.j; 
K. adds Karkata, Sukata, Sarhkata, Suka, Maha, all spurious. 

(25) Baladi — K. IV.2.80; J. 111.2.60; S. 11.4.202; Bh. IV.2.125; II. 
VI.2. 86; V.277. 


Var—2 Pula (J.), Pula (H.), Chula (V.), Nula (S. Kanerese Ms. 
uevanagan transcript, but pruited edition Vula); 3 Tula (K.), Mula (1.1 
L, a / T \'^ ; 5 (J-)> Dulala (Bh.), 6 K. alone Kavala, others Nala; 

v ]* C r l/’i’ ^ ^ ra a (J*)» Kula (Bh.), no douht the original reading was 
Kula, cf. Kulya in Ch. 

(26) Madhvadi—K. IV.2.86; J. in.2.67; S. II.4.196; Bh. IV.2.148-49; 
H. V 1.2.73; V.300. 

A (J-); 4 Mush? ‘ ( K ->' P f ithI (J)> Ushti ($.), Rishi (H.), 

Aush^a (Bh. V.). 7 omitted in J. S. H., Roma (Bh. V.); 8 Rishya (Bh. V.), 

(HI I Ri^ h Ktuundhu (J.) 11 Sarira (§.), Kirlb (K.)| 13 K.s.in 

(li!: Asaryana ' k^fsa^n ’'(vVT ? T (J '-’ (§ - ) * *%*** 

i ilcn /v- \ ? ‘Jr. ^ J* om rts, Bhuvat (S.), Ruvat 

Pardil), Vardali (Bh Vb 17^^^'^’ P5rda P3rd5 (14 ' aI *° 

20 §akti (K \ ^ Lwt ^ V, 7 , f 1 * 11 (H.) ; 19 J. omits* Akshasila ( 9 * H.) ; 
Saktt (K.), Suki (J.); 23 Salaka (J.), 24 An-.ghl (K), 
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MINISr^ 



India As Known to 

(^) TOTfe ('*\^\6 

[vrgTfvpF ir^PT^q;. ^tt] 



? ^ vre), 3 v ^ >jtfY, \ tmpvfp, vs ^n^reY, 

s^TT, S. ^TYYrY, ?0 tpiT, ? I rT^ftr^r, V3W, ? 4 5R+^C{<1', 
?v ftra^T i 


{Rt) ^rrqrf? (vi^oi^) 

[vrfrP-ip ^ i c,nrpT*r] 

? TO§, R WTCT, 3 Mt^r, V ftT?, 9. FTW, ^ f^t5T, vs fa*Pn, 

G 3iTi|, 5. ?o -FFTT I 

(r%) ^iwfe (yri^oi^) 

[^T^rf^F 33T I ?TT-#Er:] 

? g-fef, ^ ¥f%?rT, 3 3Tf?tT, V Pt%7, V. ^!, % ^T.^RS, vs WW, 

c; arcrto, a pwt, nsrar. \R srcr ; 

Amihi (§.); 25 Khada (K. Bh. V.), PIda (S. H. V.); 26. Veta (H. V.), 
Veda (S.), Vata (Bh.), also Vata (V.), Veyavena (J.),. J. V. add Valmika. 

(27) Varanadi—K. IV.2.82; Ch. III.1.68 (only first two words); J. 
1112.63; Bh. IV.2.144-45; H. VI.2.69. 

Var. —2 Purva Godau, Purvena Godau, Aparena Gadau (K.), Goda 
(Bh. H.); 3 Alanyayana-parna (H.); 5-6 Sringi-Salmali (J. one word, 
so also H. but Sringa-); 7 Jalapada (K.), Jalapada (H.); 12 Urasa (J.), 
Urasa (Bh.). K. J. call it an dkriti-gana, because of which several other 
names were added in Bh., but II. preserves a purer text. K. adds Parni, 
Vaniki, Vanika unknown to H. 

(28) Varahadi—-K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; $. IV. 2.202; Bh. IV.2.32; 
H. VI. 2.95; V. 284. 

Var.—3 S. H omit; 4 J. S. omit; 5 Sthuna (K.); 6 Nidagdha (J.); 
also Vijagdha (K. J. S. H.); 7 Bhagna ($.), 8 Bahu (J.); 10 Sarkara (J.), 
S. omit . For 4, 6 Kanarese transcript has Vinada, Nin.ida. S. has Ayas 
Arusa, Maudgalya here from KrisaSvadi (IV. 2. 80. 2). 

(29) Sakhyadi—K. IV.2.80; J. III.2.60; $. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.121-122- 
H. VI.2.88; V.272-73. 

Var.— 2 DaCta (J. Bh. also H.), Viisavadatta (J. V.); 3 Vadatta (§. 
also H.), Agnidatta (also J. Bh. H. V.); 4 Gopila (J.), Gophila (S. H. V.), 
Gobhila (Bh.j ; 5 J. omits; 7 Chakravaha (J. S. Bh. H. V.); 9 Karavara 
(K.), VIra (S.), J. omits; lo Sarkapala (J.), Siraka (§. H.), Kasara (Bh.); 
11 Saraka (S. H. V.), Kasura (Bh.), J. omits 11-13; 12 Sarala (§.); possibly 
ail names 10-13 represent variants of one original form. K. adds Charka, 
Vakrapala, Usira, Surasa, Roha, Tamila, Kadala, Sap tala, all belonging to 
an inflated text. 
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[GEOGRAPHIC A 



( 30 ) sN7v5Tfe (y|^|V9^) 
[Mlsjvfefr 3RT, rr'H.?v: tffefr^:] 



? ^ 5 ^ 7 , 3 tj^r, v 3 -g-qr, y. w^-, vqtwr, vo fe«rrn, ^ 

e.^, l°T&> nsfew,.?ffewT; ?Y^ftqr, upw. 

wro, ’vsq-^sT^r, ?ttfe^r, Rirnftr, ^°f^, st^t, 

Rmm, ^ arfvrftrw, 


^o TR^TcT, ^ vtv 1 


(VO^^ 1 ^ (YRI^ol^o) 

[^r^rfw: ^ 1 wfeiw] 

? ifem, ^ qtfer^, 3 f^rr, v 5 r^t, 'i % g'lfe, vs qv, 

- ar^ff, s. spr, 1 a ^fw, ?? cffe, l'i wfer, few, fe^r, 

r < y, ^rfeqrT 1 

(^) ^TRTfe (vi^i<i © 1 ) 

far 1 rrfeffe:] 

? gtHTR, R Rfefcpr, 3 feqferT, Y H^rjar, K fetf, f ^fep, V 3 W, 

^ fen, $. sftwfeiT, ?o wr, H arafq-, X = 3Tp5R I 


(30) Sankaladi—K. IV. 2 . 7 S; Bh. IV.2.100-04; missing in J. S. H. V. 
Var .—4 Udyata (Bh.) ; 10 Subhuma, Subhrita (Bh.); 12 Sumangala 

(Bh.); 14 Putiki (K..), Pfitika (Bh.); 16 Tulasa, Mulasa (Bh.); 20 also 
Gabhlra (Bh.); 22 §irira (Bh.); 23 Heman (Bh.); 30 Gcbhrita (Bh.); 
31 Rajablarita (Bh.); 34 Pala (Bh.). K. adds after 18 Gavesha, after 31 
Grihabhrit. Bh. adds Kapala, Utpisha, Utpala, Satahata, Nihata (Niyata), 
Karavana, all of which seem to be part of an inflated text. 

(31) Samkasadi— K. 1V.2.80; J. III.2.60; S. II.4.202; Bh. IV.2.103; 
H. VI.2.84; V. 274. 

Var .— 2 Kampila (H.); 3 Kasmira (J.), Kasmira (Bh. H. V.), S. 
omits, but Kasmara of K. seems to 'be the correct reading; 4 Sura (S. H., also 
Surasena), Sura (V., also J.); 5 V. omits, J. also Supatha, Bh. also Supanthi, 
Suvanthin and Supanthin (H.) ; 6 original doubtful, Sakthacha (K.), Man- 
matha (J.), Suparyapa (S.), Sakarnaka (Bh.), 'Sakarna (H. also Supari); 
7 Yutha (J.), §. omits, Yupat (B'n.); 9 Kuta ^Bh.), H. also Kuta, Kunta, 
J. also Kula; 10 Malina (K. J. also Bh. H., may have been the original read¬ 
ing), S. omits; 1 1 S. omits; 12 Agauya (S., also H.); 13 Virata (K.), 
Chi ran ta (S. V.), but Viranta seems to be the genuine reading (its derivative 
Vairantya); 14 Chikara (K.), V. omits. Also some other words in Bh. 
11. V. all inflated texts. K. also reads Arhsa, Anga in others. 

(32) Sutangamadi-K. IV.2.80; T. 111.2,60; 1 II. 4 . 202 ; Bh. IV.2.130; 

H. VI.2,85; V.282-83. \ 

Var .—2 Munivitta (II.) ; 3 Mahachitta (S., also Bh. V.), also Maha- 
chjtra (J.), also MaLavma (H.) ; 6 An<,lika (J.), G.idika (§. H.), also 
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MiNisr^ 



India As Known to 

{\\) (YRIWs) 

[^PP 3T0T I ^T^,+ 3fiJT—gW'kH:] 



? 5^5- ^ ^°C> 3 '*!> v , X \ ^tFr, vs 

«? W, 5. ?o ^rst^of, \ \ fTCTr^of, ^ ^R'fqcft, n ^ftfr, V* 

arf^r^r i 


IV. PLACE-NAMES 
(c) Saisheka 


[STpRT ^Tor; ^ft-+S^oT— 

? ^fer, ^ 3 -fwr, 3 v 51^^, x % ^far, vs ^fe^r, ^ rr, 
s. nrf^r^r, \° *rfofr, u «p^tt i 


(vO "FTWrfe (*RIm) 

[stFpP Lrs^oiT; 'f lLi^'r ^riRi'M] 

X ^rr%, R tfe, 3 tftRftr, v *Nt?[, it. ars^g-, ^ m^TR, vs y^re, 
«; ffapfrf, 5 . 3 Rrn, ?° f^T, U ^r, XR *fTwr, n ’Ttfrfc, 
*v xx 3tpcrjt, Ut4fot, ?v3^r<?rr, t* srnjftR, U’srcrftpr, 
^O ^RtTPr, RX ^NKaM, fTOR, 34<Pr, R* pRjfjR, ^y. 
53TR I 


Khandika (V.); 9 Baijavapis form part of the Damanyadi %ana (V.3.116) 
and are known to the Maitrayam Samhita. 

(33) Suvastv-adi—K. IV.2.77; Bh. 1V.2.106^07; missing in Ch. J. 
S. H. V. 

Var.—5 Saivalin (Bh.); 10 Sasnkarna (Bh.); 11 Krishna and Karka 
(K., an obvious wrong splitting and reading); 13 Gaha (Bh.) ; 14 Abhisaktha 
(Bh.). Bh. adds Tandu, Sephalika, Daksha-vikarna. 

(34) Kattryadi—K. IV.2.95; Ch. 1II.2.5; J. IIT.2.76; §. TIT. 1.4-5; * 
Bh. IV.3.6-7; H. VI.3.10-11; V.315. 

Var.—1 Kattri (Ch. V.); 2 also Umbi (J.), also Umpi, Aumbhi (H.); 
4 also Podana (J.), Pudana (V.), Paudana (H.), S. omits; 6 Ch. J. S. 
omit, hence reading doubtful, Kumbhi (K. H.), 7 Kundina (Ch. 
S. Bh. H. V.), Kundini (J.); 8 Nagari (Ch. J. V.); 10 K. also 

Cliarmanvatl, but Varmati is supported by all others; 11 Kulya (K.), 
Kundya (S. H. V.). H. adds Kunya, Uksbya, Bhandya, Gramakundya 
Trinya, Vanya, Palya, Pulya, Mulya, all trash readings.V. adds Valya, Vanya, 
Mulya, Trinya, Bhandya, Vulya. 

(35 Kasyadi—K. IV.2.116; Ch. 1TT.2.33; J. III.2.93; S. III.1.29; Bn. 
IV.3 46-49; H. VI.3.35; V. 322-24. 

Var.—1 KasI (S.); 2 Bedi (Ch.), Vcdi (j. §.), Chedi (Bh. H. V. also 
c/. in K.) ; 3 Sarhjna (K. undoubtedly corrupt ), Samyar 1 tCh.); 4 Saiiivaha 
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MiNisr^ 



[tT^nffOT? stfq^T: w. I Tfiffa:] 


[GEOGRAPHIC A 



'{ *R[, 3 WT, v ^» 11W, ^^PTST^, vs ^PET, d ^ra"<fu|, 

5 . sTfcrfr, ?o sffPr, ?? smjfr, snf|f?r, ?3 srrftrfr, ?v 3^^, 

U 1% 5*nfe, tfrr, ?d srrf^T^rf^T i 


(v») f'trfe (yri^vs) 

[^rf^Rl: 3lf<I^ ^3TJ sftipp:] 


? ^r, ^ 3 srsrrer, v * ^iwr^r^V, % * n^w st, 

v9^ft^PT5ft f ^^rqnpq^t, 

?v*i^y, U ?v3^n^R, 

^trt ; ^ arm, jttsr, qrm, 

^ ^r, ^vs f?nr, ^ q^, ^ anrnft, 3° 3 ? wr, ^ w^ t 

33 *o$f, 3* *[%, 3T^T, ?>r, ^ h 

^fiFpjrm, Vo ^i%ct i 

(S. Bh. H. V.); 6 Mohamana (K. a corrupt reading); 7 Sankulada (J.), 
Svakulaia (S. H.); 8 Hastikarna (J.), Hastika (S.); 9 Kudaman (K., a 
corrupt reading, v l, Kunaman), Kulanaman (Ch.), Kaunama (H.), Kenama 
in S, (printed text) but emitted in Devanagarl transcription of Kanerese 
Ms.; 12 Godhasana (K.), Gauvasana (S.), Gauvasana (H. also v.L in V.); 
1? Bharangi (Ch. Bh. H. V.), Bhauringi (J.), Tarangi (S. H., also v.l . in 
V.); 14 Sarangi (Ch.), omitted in §. Bh. H. V. group, but seems to be 
genuine (cf. IV.1.173, a member of the Salva state), 15 Sakamitra (J.)? 
Sadhamitra (Ch. J. H. V.), Sudhamitra (Bh. V.), Chhagamitra (S. H. V.), 
J. omits; 19 Dasamitra (S. also H.); 20 Dasagrama (V., also Dasagrama) ; 
21 Saudhavatana (K. Bh.), omitted in Kanare-c transcript, but Sauvavatana 
in printed ed. Ch. adds Kachi, Gopavana; J. Taranga, Govahana; Bh. Modana 
and Amitra; V. Modana and Aritra (said to be Bhoja-sammata). 

(36) Gahadi—K. IV.2.138; Ch. in.2.58; J. III.2.115; S. III. 1 . 50 ; Bh. 
IV.3.81-92; H. VI.3.63; V.317. 

Var. The text of this gana combines place-names with other nouns; 
o a total of 48 words only 18 have been selected, first 15 of which are 
read in the Chandra-vritti. 7 Khadayani (Ch. J. Bh. H.), Bhidayam (S-, 
a corrupt reading); 8 Kaverani (K.), Karerani (S.), also Lavcrani (J. 

/\ ** Kheshmadhritvi (Ch. H. V.), Kshaimavriddhi ($.), Kshaima- 
vntti (Bh.). * v * 
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mtsr/fr 



(3<0 

[#r<r^ i 


India As Known /■ 


(VRI^) 

^TT^T:] 





> •T'aV, r fA, 3 ^ui'apft, v y s +lai i*-=n, ^ m+Ui i*-41, 

\s ^rr^rrsft, =:mfefr, $. gshrft, ?otrt, \\ ffh - , H ^ttwt, 

?v %tPft I 

(^%) q^STTfir (vi^l^o) 

[tfaqr afar i TP?r? i] 

? T^fr, r qf?:«Rr, 3 ^t^Fr^r, v tptf, k s^inr, ^ « 

FTfjF, =; qriFsf^r, 5. «if#r, ?° A^rAr, r <? qfw, n fAft, ^ 
FTFdr, ^Tfrciti 


(c) Abhijana 

(vo) ?f$T%?rrfe (vi^l^) 

[qtspnf^^R 3T5^ I FTtffw l] 

\ ^STRTFT, ^ FFTtgTTJT, 3 qftBfF, V H>l u S'aK lJ l, K. UFF>ft, ^ FTFFf;, 

kula (Ch. H.), Madrastliala (J.); 14 Mitrakula (Ch.), Garta (Bh. V.) , H. 
omits; 15 Anjikula (Ch. H.), Anjalikula (J.), Ajikula (Bh.) ; 18 Samhiya 
(K.), also Samstlya (Ch. V.), Sariistiya (Bh.); 19 Parvata (J.), Barbada 
(H.) ; 20 Garta (Ch. H.) , Bh. splits Varcha and Garta, and so also V., Garbhl 
(J.), al-o Varjya (H.) ; 23 Padura (J.); 24 also Pathcya (Bh. H. V.); 26 
Shishya (K. H.); 27 omitted in Ch. J., 28 Vala (K.), Valli (Ch.), Palli 
(J.), Vaniyapalli (H.); 29 also Arajfii (H.); 31 Ch. Avayat tirthc, Avay.it- 
tlrthe (V.), Avaya (H.), Abhaya (J.), Avayata tirtha (K.) as two words; 
35 Antariya (Bh.); 3 6 Dvipa (Bh.). 

K. adds Manuvalli, Valli, Surajni; J. Manavasthall; Bh. Manasthali (also 
H. V.); H. Manakasthali, Anakasthali, Manavakasthall, Sakunti, Vanada, 
Irrkanta (?), Vadura, Khadura. 

(38) Nadyadi—K. IV.2.97; Ch. 111.2.6; J. II1.2.77; §. III.l.l; Bh, 
IV.3.9; H. VI.3.2; V.3 14-15. 

Var.—6 J. Bh. omit; 7 Ch. omits, Kasapari (§.); 8 Ch. omits; 9 
Purvanagara (S., also Bh. H.); 10 Patha (Bh.); li Vimi (Ch.), Maya 
(Bh.); 12 Malva (5. H„ also Bh.), Silva (J.), Salva (Ch. V.); 13 Ch. 
omits; Daurva (Bh.); 14 Vasendu (K.), Saitava (J.), Scnal T (s.), Saitiki 
(Bh.), seems to be the same as Setavya. S. V. add Vanavasi. 

(39) Paladyadi—K. IV.2.110; Ch. III. 2.20 (only 7. 10, 13, 15)- J 
10.2,87; Bh. IV.3.29-33; H. VI.3.25-26; V.325. 

Var.—1 H. omits; 2 H. omits; 3 Sakrillom.i (Bh. V. who cites Vamana’s 
reading Yakrilloman); 5 Kalakura (K.), J. Bh. H. omit, hence reading 
doubtful, although it occurs in Panini (IV.1.173); K. J. Bh. V. also read 
Kalakita which may have been the original reading here; 8 H. Omits; 9 
Bi. .vkita (K.), H. omits; 10 Naitaki (K.), Naiketi (J. H.) ; 11 H. e mits; 
14 Udayana (K.), H. omits. 49 Gaushth! (J.). Ch. reads 6, 7, 10, 15. 

(40) TakshasilSdi—K. IV >.93; Ch. 111.3.41; Bh. IV.3. 21 3-214; V.351, 


HQ 
















11 

, £ fTOTC, 

ar^r^rnT i 


5. #r>Nr» ? o fafproT, 


fe 


[ geographical 




(V?) srfeqTrfe (vi 3 i^) 

[msFTrf^rspT: ^q-; \ l] 


? sffeF, R v OT, K TO, ^ , vs TOT, t; sftq | 


(d) Prastha-endiug names 

(v^) wrffe (^Rldvs) 

[^#5T^T:, TOtsrcq:] 

? OT?, ^ qtft, 3 wft, v Sf7#-4, V. TOT, ^ TOT, t;vs TOT, e W, 

5. I 

(Y3) TJT?5Tfe (^Rl<^) 

[HT^iSTPT:, 5OTOT:] 

? WVT, ^ 13f, 3 5fW, V ST53T, V. SfH % TTO't, V3 ITTOT TOT t 


(e) Kantba-ending names 
(w) f^TTfe (W\R\) 

1 ^ TOT, 3 tjH, V 'TOT, ' J s TOTfaqfar, ^ TOTT, 

'a f-OTir i 


Var.—3 Kaimedura (J.), Kairmedura (Bh. V.); 4 Kandavara (Ch.), 
Kandakara (J.), Kindadhara (Bh. V.); 6 Chhagalalaka and Sakala (Ch.), 
Chhagala (Bh. V.); 10 Simhakoshtha (K.); Karnakoshtha (K.),Karna (Ch.), 
Kroshtukarnaka (Bh.). Ch. combines this gana with Sindhvadi; J. reads 
only 3, 4, 5; H. casually refers to this gana in the Brihadvritti of Sindhvadi 
but does not read it; V. includes this in Sindhvadi. 

(41) Sandikadi—K. IV.3.92; Ch. III.3.60; J. III.3.66; $. III.1.201; 
Bh. 1V.3.211; H. VI.3.215. 

Var.—1 Sandika (Bh.); 5 Sata (K. J. S. Bh.), 6 Raka (K. S. H.), Raha 
(Bh.), Chanaka (J.); Ch. Bh. add Kucha vara, H. Kuchavara; J. Godha, 
hi. Charana and Sankara. 

(42) Karkyadi—K. VI.2.87, relates to accent, and is not found in 
other systems. 

(M) -vlnladi K. VI.2.88, not found elsewhere. 

After 5 is .ead Kshama, which may l>e a variant of the same name. 

(44) Chihanadi—*K. Vl.2.12 5 

Var.—2 also Madura; 5 ale,, Vaitalikarnl; 7 also Chikka.u. 
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(f) Mountains (Pi ft) 

(YU) (^1^1 U^) 


y 


\ feT^T, \ ^PF, 3 3T5PT, Y TfaTr, X Wtf^cT, \ \ 


Forests 

(y^) (^iu«) 

? fPtt, ^ fasrF, ^ T^r, v v. ^nfo? i 

R hers, etc. 

(yvs) srfsrcrfe (^i^iu%) 

? 3tPji <., R ^fer, 3 jfer, v ^--+k 1j s=i, x vwvff \ 

(y<:) (^i^o) v 

[wt #5rrqt ?ra: i ^il' i] 

% ftt, = 3 Y srff, v.^fr, ^ JTftr, va ?rf%, * ^ , 


(45) Kimsulakadi—K. VL3.117; Ch. V.2.132; J. IV.3.220; S II 2 95* 

Bh. VI. 2. 166; H. VI.2.77. ’ 

Var.—1 Kirhsuka (Bh.); 2 Salva (§.), Ch. omits 2, 5, 6; Salvaka 
(Bh.); 4 Bhanjana (H.); S. reads only 2, 3. 

(46) Kotaradi—K. VI.3.117; Ch. V.2.132; J. IV.3.220; Bh. VI.2.165- 
H. III.2.76. 

Var.—2 Mithaka (Bh.); 3 Puraka (K.), Ch. J. §. omit; 4 S. omits; 5 
Ch. J. S. H. omit, Sarika (Bh.). 

(47) Ajiradi—K. VI.3.119; J. IV.3.223; §. II.2.96; Bh. VI.2.167- 

H. III.2.78. ’ 


Va r ~3 Alina ( J .), Sthalina (Bh.); 4 only Karandava (J.), Malya, 
Karaijdava (Bh.). H. says it is an akriti gana. s. reads only 1 2 ? 

(48) Saradi h. vM.3.120; Cih. V.2.134; I. IV.3.223- S II 7 94- TV, 
VI.2.167; H. III.2.78; V.143. ’ ' lL2,96> B "‘ 


Var.—5 Kavi (Bh.); 7 Manya (Bh.). K. $. Bh. V. add Hanu. 
calls it an akriti gam. H. Bh. V. add Kusa; H. also Varda, Vcta- V also 
Rishi. S. omits 2, 3, 7. 
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KEY TO PLATE SHOWING PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


Figs. 1-5. Satawawi coin (pp. 261-2). Bent-bar silver punch-marked 
coins from Takshasila. Wt. 175 to 178 grs. or 100 rattis. Panini 

V.1.27. 


Fig. 6. Trimsatka coin (p. 271); Panini V.1.24. Silver punch-marked 
from Luckrfow, with 14 symbols, obverse (big) and reverse (small) 
punched on one side only. Wt. 105.7 grs.— 57.7 rattis, i.e. 60 ratti 
or 30 inasba standard, as the name implies. Coinage of the ancient 
Kosala Janapada, as also No. 7. 

Fig. 7. Trimsatka coin, as No. 6. From Partabgarh. Wt. 104.4 grs. with 
1 Obverse and 5 reverse symbols punched on the same side. 

Fig. 8. Vimsatika coin (pp. 26S-70); Panini V.1.27; 32. From Madhuri, 
Sluhabad Dt., coinage of Magadha Janapada current in the time of 
King Bimbisara (6th cent. B.C.). Wt. 40 rattis (Visatamaso Kaha - 
patio) t Two prominent symbols on one side only. 

Fig. 9. Vimsatika coin. From Bhabhua, Bihar. Wt. 40.2 rattis. Ob¬ 
verse symbols, Sun, Six-armed symbol with 3 ovals and 3 arrow-heads, 
Bull and Lion; more evolved than No. 8, and hence of the time of Panini 
(5rh cent. B.C.). 


Fic. io. \ imsatika coin of alloyed silver. From Madhuri. Wt. 68.4 grs. 
— 38 rattis. Four obverse symbols, two bigger, two smaller, two of 
them being identical; transitional stage between Nos. 8 and 9. Tri - 
\ imsatika (120 rattis ), D vi~ V/ m satika (80 rattis) md A Jbya rd ha - 
Vimsatika (60 rattis) (Kaiikd on V.1.32) and also Arilha-Viiiisatikb 
seem to have been actual coins (/.N.S.I., Vol. XV, Pt. p. 38). 

r,G - U. Silver punch-marked coin from Patna, identified as Pada- 
&dfa 


anuina or one quarter of Satamana. 
•8"X.8". 


Patna, laentmed as 
Wt. 45 grs.—25 rattis . 


Size 


12. Silver punch-marked coin from Partabgarh, identified as Ardl 

* amana 0r oie-half baUmana. Wt. 44.98 80.95 grs. Ti 

> ’ols and on,- small symbol punched on one side only. 

Figs. 13-20. Silver „ i 

wt , 1 " U v ’ imr 1<«d coins or Kmbaparus (pp. 263-5) of t 

wt> standard of ratth; aciui1 , 

> actual wt. is more often a little less ow<i 


33 
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ear and tear. They bear on the obverse a regular group of five 
symbols (jupa , V.2.120) of which two are constant, viz., Sun and 
Six-armed symbol, which is oten designated by numismatists as a 
Shadara Chakra . This symbol holds the key to the age of the coin 
by the varying form of its spokes, consisting on some of three ovals 
and three taurines (No. 15), on others of three ovals and three arrow¬ 
heads (Nos. 13, 14, 18), and on some of ithree taurines and three 
arrow-heads (Nos. 19, 20). The first variety (Early) may be assigned 
to the fifth, the second (Intermediate) to the fourth, and the last (Late) 
to the third century B.C. (Maury a Period). The coin shown as Fig. 17 
is specially noteworthy, as on it the Sun and Six-armed symbols have 
been replaced by a group of three human figures. This specimen 
comes from Charsadda in the Peshawar district (ancient Pushkalavatl, 
capital of Apara-Gandhara). 


Fig. 21. A punch-marked Karshdpana coin of copper with itraces of thin 
silver plating on it, having a regular group of five symbols and a wt. 
standard of 32 rattis. These specimens seem to represent the debased 
coinage of the Mauryan administration introduced to replenish the 
exchequer or meet some unusual drain on the currency. 

Fig. 22. A Hali-Karshapana, 16 rattis (actual 14.6 rattis) in wt., called 
Ardha and Bhdga in the Ashtadhydyi (V.l.48-49; p. 266) and Atdha by 
Kautilya and Katyayana (VI. 1.25). 

* ig. 23. Ranpya Masha (p. 267), minute silver punch-marked coin of 
2 ratti wt.~3.5 grs. From Takshasila. Stamped with a single symbol 
on one side. The Kdsikd also refers to Adhyardha-Mashaka (l/i 
Mashaka coin of 3 rattis ), Dvi-Mashaka (2-M dshaka coin of 4 rattis) 
and Tri-Mihhaka (3 -Miishaka coin of 6 ratti ) ( Kdsikd , V.1.34; /.N.S.Z., 
Vol. XV, Pt. 1, p. 39). 
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Amsa, 418 
Amsaka, 417 
Akasapeya, 50 

Akalaka vyakarana, 23, 24, 170 
Akrichchhra, 292 
Akritrima, 65 
Akrishta-pachya, 204 
Aksha, 149, 162, 246, 252 
Aksha-kitava, Aksha-dhurta, 161 
Aksha-dyuta, 161 
Aksha-pari, 162 
Aksharaja, 162 

Akshetrajna, akshetravid, 393 
Akshaitrajna, 393 
Agara, 133 
Agoshpada, 143, 223 
Agnayl, 3 57 
Agni, 65, 290, 356 
Agni-chayana, 33 5 
Agni-chit, 371 
Agni-chitya, 371 
Agnimltidh, 375 
Agnishtoma, 367, 368 
Agnishtoma-yaji, 366 
Agnldh, 374 

Agnyakhya, 369, 370, 371 
Agrahayana, 178, 276, 277 
Agrahayanaka, 277 
Anka, 302, 433 
Anga, 425 
Angavijja, 337 
Anga-vidya, 304 
Anguda-sringa, 222 
Anguli, 123, 255 
Aiigulliya, 130 
Achitta, 218 
Aja, 220 
Ajakranda, 58 
Ajnpatha, 242, 243 
Ajamidha, 58 
Ajarya, 96 
Ajastunda, 70 
Aja, 222 


Ajada, 59, 425 
Ajavi, 220 
Ajina, 185, 246, 281 
Ajiravatl, 45 
Ajaida, 220 
Anjana, 131 
Anjanagiri, 39, 40 
Anjali, 252 
Attalika-bandha, 23 5 
Anu, 104, 208 
Atithi, 84 
Atidesa, 309 
Atisaya-varnana, 309 
Atisara, 122 
Aityakara, 301 
Adurabhava, 3 5 
Admara, aglutton, 114 
Adyasvlna, 223 
Adhamarria, 274 

Adhikara, a yantrayukti, 308 
Adhikarnia, 67 
Adhityaka, 39 
Adhipati, 398 
Adhlyan parayanam, 292 
Adhlyana, 286 
Adhyaksha, 409 
Adhyayana, 292 
Adhyapaka, 282, 283, 289 
Adhyaya, 288, 307 
Adhyetrl, 288 
Adhyetri-veditri, 315 
Adhruva, non-vital, 123 
Adhvaryuveda, Yajurveda, 367 
Anadliyaya, 288 
Anaya, 165 

Analpamati Acharya, 6 
Anarsha, 341 
Anasevana, 23 5 
Aniravasitn, 78 
Anukarana, 3 54 
Aniikrida, 157 
Anugavina, 223 
Anu char aka, 97 
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Anupadika, 33 6 
Anupadlna, 132, 234 
Anupravachanlya, 291 
Anubrahmana, 284, 332, 365 
AnubrahmanI, 332 
Anubruhi, 374, 375 
Anumata, 309 
Anuyaja, 377 
Anuradha, 176 
Anulepika, 97, 132 
Anuloma, 80 
Anuvashatkara 376 
Anuvada, 299 
Anusamudra dvlpa, 37, 15 5 
Anuchana, 282, 291 
Antara, 126 

Antarayana kala, inter-solstitial time, 
178 

Antarayana dcsa, intra-tropical re¬ 
gion, 178, 458 
Antaratma, 394 
Antarlya, 126, 127 
Antargiri, 39 
Antavachana, 290 

Antevasin, 82, 280, 281, 282, 283 r 
288, 289 
Andhaka, 77 
Andhakavarta, 41 
Andhakavartiyah, 435 
Andhaka-Vrishni, 431, 452 
Anna, 99, 101 
Annada, 99 
Anvakhyana, 333 
Apakara, 51 

Apatya, Kshatriya members in an 
Ekraja state 
Apadesa, 309 
Apara-Pataliputra, 73 
Apara-Madra, 52 
Aparavarshika, 179 
Aparlta, a people, 438 
ApavTnam, 169 
Apaskara, 149 
Apamnaptri, 357 
Apupa, 106 
Apranin, 218 
Abbijana 
Abhijit, 176 

Abhinishkrarmti (dvaram), 140 
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Abhilava, 201 
Abhishikta-vamsya-rajanya, 429 
Abhisheka-mangala, 426 
Abhyamitrlya, abhyamitrlna, 411 
Abhyavaharya, 100 
Abhyusha, 106, 107 
Abhresha, non deviation from tradi¬ 
tional practice, 416 
Amatra 144, 246 
Amavasya, 172, 173 
Amula, 216 
Ambarlsha-putra, 36 
Ambashtha, 53, 80, 425 
Ayah-sula, 246, 381 
Aya, right hand move of a gamesman, 
165 

Ayas, 231 
Ayaskara, 78 
Ayanaya, 165 
Ayanaylna, 165, 166 
Ayoghana, 234 
Ayovikara kusl, 234 
Aratni, 256, 257 
AranI, 370 
Aranya, 142, 218 
AranyanI, 210 
Aritra, 155, 246 
Arishtapura 64, 71 
Arunaparaji Kalpa, 333 
Archa, image, 361 
Arjuna, 340 

Ardha (~bhaga), r. coin, 242, 266 
Ardha-KakanI, 266 
Ardha-nava, 156 

Ardha-Masha, 1/32 of a Karshapana, 
266, 267 

Ardha-miisatama, 172 
Ardhamasika, 82 
Ardhika, 242, 275 
Arma, deserted village, 66 
Arya, svaml, 398 
Aryama, 187, 3 56 
Aryama, a yaksha, 364 
Arsas, 122 
Arhat, 384 
Alamkarmlna, 366 
Alankarana, 370 
Alamkara, 129 
Alinda, entrance-room, 134 
Avagraha, drought, 203 
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Avansti, 60, 425 
Avanti-Brahmah, 76 
AvantI, 89 

Avayavas, member states, 491 
Avarasama, 179 
Avaskara, utkara, 371 
Avastara, fabrication of accounts 
413, 415 

Avantara-dikshl, 82 
Avi, 221 
Avika, 221 


Avikatoranah, 242 
Avidusa, avimarlsa, avisodha, 
dugdha, goat’s milk, 221 
Asani, a tribe, 438, 448, 449 

Asoka-pushpa-prachayika, 90 
Asmaka, 38, 61, 425 
Asrnarma, 66 
A^va, 154, 184, 219 
Asvatara, 154 
Asvattba, 176, 211, 276 
Asvajtthaka, 276 
Asva Nadi, 60 
Asvapati, 420 
Asvayuj, 1 76 
Asva-lakshana, 304 

AivI-tS'l',','" h ""’ ! ” 

Asva-vanija, 238, 247 
Asva-sankhya, 410 
Asvasya ti, 219 
Asvadhyaksha, 409 
Asbadakshlna, secret counsel, 402 
Ashadha, 176 
Ashtaka, 23, 308 
Ashta-chatvarimsaka, a student, 
Ashtblvat, knee-cap, 123 
Asamjata-kakut, a young bull, 2; 
. S1 ’ fca«ksheyaka, sword, 132 42 ] 
Asura, a warlike tribe, 447 
Asuryampasya, 87, 403 

StSSm’ ,p “"- 

A hi, 221 

it 1 ™* * form of Kratu 367 

Ahetuvad.n, paryaya-vada, 390 
Ahoratra, 171 
Akarika, 231, 409 , 414 
Akarsha, 165, 233 ’ 


avi 
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Akarsbika, 235 
Akriti-paksba, 7 
Akranda, 411 
Akrandika, 411 
Akrlda, 157 
AkridI, 157 
Aksbika, 161, 162 
Akbyata, 291 
Akhyatika, 347 

Akbyana, literature of stories, 339 
v/Agama, 3 54 

Agurta, abbigurta, 376 
Agnishtomika, 284, 304, 365 
Agneya purodasa 372 
Agrabhojanika, 113 
Agrabayanika, 175, 276 
AgrahayanI, 173, 174, 175 
Agrayana, 395 
Angaka, 430 
AngT, 89 

Acharya, 81, 280, 282, 289, 297 
Acbaryakarana, 81, 281, 282 
Acharya-putra, 282 
A chary a 89, 288 
Acharyai>I, 86, 288 
Acbita, 249, 254 

Achchhadana, garment and cloth, 125, 
129, 232, 245 

Achyutanti Achyudanti, a warlike 
tribe, 446 
Ajaka, 220 
Adbaka, 252, 253 
Adbya, 274 
Adhya-bhava, 259 
A ti they a, 98 
Atithya, 98 
Atmakameya, 36 
Atma, 393 
Atyayika, 412 
Atreyab, a people, 60 
Atharvanika, 3 IS, 327 
Aditya, 3 58 
Adityavratika, 82. 290 
Aditya Sama, 82 
Adesa, vikara, 3 55 
Adya aebikbyasa, 305' 

Adhvarika, 334 
Adhvaryava, 373 
Anava, 161 
Anayya, 370 
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anukulavedaniya, 394 
Apana, 135, 141, 238, 239 
Apanika, 409, 414 
Apamityaka, 279 
Apisala, 282, 287 
Apisala Brahman?, 287 
ApisaJi, 29, 341, 342, 468 
Apupika, 113, 3 59 
Apupikl, 113 
Apnavana, 8 
Aprapadlna, 127 
Apflta, 36, 453 
Apr! taka, 36 
f Abhlra, 80 
Amantrana, 114 
AmalakI, 136 
Amavasyika, 288 

Amnaya sakha, 314, 318, 319, 365, 
416 

Ambashtha, 80 
Amra, 110, 211 
Amravana, 41, 42, 211 , 

Ayabsulika, 381 

Aya-sthana, sources of revenue, 413 
Ayarrn, 251 

Ayukta, government servants, 408 
Ayudhajivins, warrior tribes, 422 
AyudhajivI Sanghas, 36, 434, 436, 
443, 446, 451 

Ayudhlya, a member of warrior 
tribes, 422 

Ayudhlya-prayab, 434 
Ayushtoma, 368 
Aranyaka, 286 
Aranyaka manushya, 142 
Aranya pasu, 142 
Arabhara, 450 
Aruni, 324 
Argayana, 335 
Archika, 325 
Arjunayana, 29 

Ariunava, a town of Asvakayanas, 454 

Artvijlna, 372 

Ardra, 175 

Arya, 77, 79, 405 

Arya-kumara, 405, 408 

Arya-krita, 79 

Arya-kriti, 79 

Ary.t-nivasa, 78 
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Arya-Brahmana, Chief Minister, 79, 
402 

Aryavarta, 38 
Arshabhya, 224 
Arhantya, 384 

Alambi and Pa'langa, their schools 323 

Avapana, 246 

Avarasamaka, 179, 276 

Avasatha, 84, 135, 366 

Avasathika, 84, 136, 366 

Avasathya agni, 84, 136 

Avaha, 377 

Avahati, 240 

Avaya, 232 

Avahana, 377 

Asitangavlna 143, 222 

Asrama, 81 

Asravana, 375 

Asvakayana, a tribe, 453, 454 

Asvayujaka, 203, 204 

Asvayujl Paurnamasi, 201, 207 

Asvayana, a tribe, 453, 454 

Asvinl bricks, 371 

AsvJna, 154, 220 

Ashadha, 82, 132, 281 

Ashtaka dhanva, 46 

Asana, 144 

Asandl, 144 

Asandlvat, S4, 71, 144 

Asavya, 119 

Asutivala, 114 

Asika, swordsman, 420 

Asuti, 114, 119 

Asuri maya 364 

Asevii, routine work, 408 

Astika mati, 337, 382, 390, 391 

Aspada, 366 

A rava, 122 

Asva-ratha, 148 

Ahika, 8 

Ahita, 148 

Ahitagni, 366, 369, 370 
A'hrita, 242 
Ahvara-kanrha, 69 
Ahvana, 158 
Ikshu, 209 
Ikshumatl, 42, 43 
Ikshu-rasa, 118 
Ikshu-vana, 109 
Ikshu-vahana, 148 
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60 

IngudI, 213 
Idvatsara, 179 
Indra, 3 56, 394 
Indrakrishta, 66 
Indrajananlya, 306, 339, 340 
Indra-jushtam, 396 

Indra-dattam, 396 

Indra-drishtam, 395 

Indraprastha, 67 

Indra-lingam, 395 

Indra vaktra, 65 

Indra-srishtam, 395 

Indrani, female deity, 3 57 

Indriya, sense organ, 394 , 395 , 396 

Irina, 65 

Ishika, 214 

Win, 134, 246 

TshukamasamI, 64 
hhta, yajya, 376 
Ishtaka-chita, 13 5 
Ishti, 367, 388 
Tsvara, raja, 398 

£svaradeva, 13, 18 
Islia, 198 

Uktha, a treatise, 336 

Ukshatara, 224 

Uksha, 224 
Ukha, Ho, 144 
Uk Va, 110 

Ugras^na Andhaka, 186 
UjjayinI, 60 
Unchhavritti, 380 
^-Idupa, 156 

Uddiyana, 41, 233, 234 
Itkara, a place in the sacrificial ground 
375 


Utkarn, a place-name, 74, 375 
Utkara, nikara, 202 
Uttamarna, 274 
Uttarapaksha, 309 
Uttarapatha, 140, 244 
V/Uttariya, 126 
l-Itpata, a boat, 156 
Uipata, 336, 337 
Utsanga, 156 
Utsadaka, 97, 132 
Uts-cdhajlvin, 442 
Udaka-purayitavya, 144 
Udaka-saktu, udasaktu, 107 
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Udakahara, Udahara, 147 
Udakahara, 80, 98 
Udakaudana, Udaudana, 104 
Udagat, 299 

Udagaha, Udakagaha, 141 
Udarika, 145 
Udaja, 222 
Udanchana, 145, 204 
Udamantha Or Udakamantha, 107 
Udaya-para, 310 

Udaya, rise of a Charana, 298, 299 

Udara 123 

Udavahana, 148 

Udajvit, 102 , 248 

Udahara, 98 

Udichya, 8 , 9, 37, 3 8 

Udlchya grama, 69 

Udumbara, 213 

UdumbaraVatl, 42, 56 

Udgata, a Samaveda priest, 373 

Udghana, 230 

Uddalaka-pushpabharijika, 158 

Uddhya, a river, 44 

Uddhrita, bhuktochchhishta, 114 

Unmana, 251 

Udbhanda, 245 

Udvartaka, 97, 132 

Upagiri, 39 

Upacbayya, 370 

Upajna, 305 

Upajnata, 294, 314, 315, 216 

Upatapa, 120 

Upatyaka, 39 

Upadamsa, 110 

Upada, bribe, 413 

Upadesa, 309 

Upadhi, 149 

Upanayana, 81, 132, 246, 282 
Upanishat, secret means of espionage 
413 

Upanhhat-krifya, 413 
Upanishad, 286, 333 
Upanivi, 127 
Upaneta, 82 
Upayaj, 378 ( 

Upavamana, marriage, 85. 

Upayoga, 29 1 
Upavarsha, 11 , 12 
UpaVada, use of defamatory langu¬ 
age, 41S 
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yati, 169 
Upasarhvyana, 126, 245 
Upasarya, 223 
Upasikta, 102 
Upasechana, 102 
Upaskirati, 201 
Upasthanlya, 282 
Upasthita, 341 
Upadhyaya, 283 
Uma, 208, 245 
Urasa, 62 

Ulapa, and his school Aulapinah, 324 
UbTnara, 9, 37, 52, 67, 69, 451 
Uslra, 131, 245 
Usha, 3 57 
Ushtra, 219 
Ushira-vami, 219, 419 
Ushtra-sadi, 153, 219, 419 
Ushnika, 105 
Urna, wool 126, 245 
Urvashthlva, 123 
Ushara, 142, 195 
Rik Pratisakhya, 310, 3 54 
Rigveda, 97, 123, 160, 182, 195, 196 
214, 227, 258, 307, 368, 374, 375, 
378, 393, 439, 445 
Rich, verse, 318 
Richaba, 324 
Rina, 238, 274 
Ritivik-putra, 374 
Ritu, 179, 358 
Ritvij, priest, 84, 372 
Risya, 221 
Rishika, 62, 68 
Rishi Praskanva, 37 
Rishlvaha, 67 
Ekachakra, 73 
Ekadhurlna, 153, 225 
Ekapari, 163 
Eka prasiha, 67 
Eka bhutah, ekadhlna, 437 
Ekaraja, 408 

El tvimsati-Bharadvajam, 94 
Kkasalika, aikasalika, 134 
Ekasruti, monotone, 25, 375, 377 
Enl, 221 
Aikagarikat, 418 
Aikanyika, 293 

Aindram dadhi, Aindram payah, 372 
Airavata, 46 
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Ailay it, 327 
Aishukari gana, 50 
Aishtika 334 
Odana, 104, 105 
Odana-Paninlyah, 284 
Odanika, 112, 113 
OdanikI, 112 

Om, a mangala word, 311 
Oshadhi, 120, 210, 215 
Oshadhivana, 210 
Aukthika, 336 
Aukhlya, 322 

Audaki, a warlike tribe, 446 
Audameghya, 288 
Audarika, 114 
Audavraji, 20 
Audumbaraka, 36 
Audumbarayana, 354 
Audga.tra, 373 
Auddalakayana, 29 

Aupacharika, a governmental func¬ 
tion, 412 
Aupadheya, 149 
Aupanishadika, ^13 
Aupamanyava, 354, 395 
Aupayika ways and means, 417 
Auma or aumaka, 125 
Aurabhraka, 221 
Aurna or Aumaka, 126 
Aurva, a Vatsa Bhrigu Pravara, 8 
Aulapi, a warlike tribe, 446 
Auslnarl, 89 
Aushadha, 120 

Aushadhi-vanaspati-vana, 141 
Aushtraka, 219 
Aushtra-ratha, 148 
Kamsa, 144, 249, 253 
Ka, a name of Prajapati, 3 56, 3 57 
Kachdiha, 37, 51, 52, 65, 225 
Kajjalarma, 67 
Katukn-prastba, 67 
Katha-Kalapah. 323 
Katha-Kauthumah, 323 
Katha-manini, 301 
Kathah, 285, 323 
Kathina, 238 
Kathi, 87, 89, 287, 300 
Kathi-vrindarika, 288, 301 
Kadankarlya, 222 
Rane4iatya, 119 
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Kattrina, a fragrant grass, 215 

Kattri, 71, 74 

Kad-ratha, 149 

Kadru, 364 

Kantha, 67, 68 

Kapata, 133 

Kapataghna chaura, 135 
Kapa'la, 144 
Kapinjalarma, 67 
Kapisthala, 65, 71 
Kapishthala Katha, 323 
Kaplvaha, 67 
Kapotapakah, 440 
Kabarl, 130 
Kamandalu, 281 

/ Kambala, 128 

Kam'bala-karaka, 232 
Kambala-Charayamyih, 284 
Kambalarna, 277 
Kambalya, 128, 232, 249 
Kambalya, 128 
Kamboja, 34, 37, 48, 425 
Karanika, Gananika, 415 
Karabha, 219 
Karipatha, 243 
Karira, 214 
Karlraprastba, 67, 214 
Karkandhu, badara, 69, 213 
Karkandhu-prastha, 67 
KarkI, 74 

/ Karkiprast'ha, 67 

Karnika, 90, 130, 234, 246 
Kartrikara, 411 
Karpasa, tula, 208 
KarpasI, 126 
Karma, 76 

Karmakara, 236, 237 

Karmanya, 413 

Karmanda, 328 

Karmandinah, 338 

Karma-vyatibara, 158 

Karmara, 234, 23 5 

K;inha, 195, 199, 252, 260 

K.-,rsha, a place-name ending, < 

Kalakuta, 54, 131 

Kalayati, 164 

KalasT, 144 

Kalap.ika, 276 

Kali, 162, 163 

Kalinga, 34, 37, 60, 425 
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Kalpasutra, 132, 231, 286, 333, 334 

Kalyanineya, 88 

Kavachahara, 420 

Kavala-prastha, 67 

Kavyavahana, 370 

Kashaya, wine, 110, 119 

Kamsya, 231 

KakanI, 266 

Kakatlra, 65 

Kakadanti, a warlike tribe, 446 
Kakiha, 149 
Kankatah, 327 
Kachcbliaka, 3 5, 52 
Kanchl-pfastha, 67 

Kathaka Sariibita, 103, 176, 276, 300 
Kanthe-viddhi, 327 

Kanda, a measure of fields, 195, 196, 
197, 256, 257 
Kanda-plava, 156 
Kandagni, 65 
Kantarapatha, 242 
Kantara-pathika, 242 
Kantinagara, 72 
Kantipura 64 
Kanina, 87 

Kapisayana, 115, 118, 216,. 246 
Kapisayanam madhu, 119 
Kapisayanl draksha, 119 
KapisI, 34, 37, 48, 69, 118 
Kama-prastha, 67 
- Kampilya, 71 
\/ Kambala, 150 

Kara, special taxes, 415 
Karakara, 415 
Karaskara, 213 
Kari, karu, 229 
Karushi, 89 
Karnipura, 64 
Karta students, 32 5 
Kardamika, 231 
Karpara, 114 

Karpasa achchhadana, 126 
Karmana, action taken on oral message 
65 411 

Karmika, 415 > 

Karmuka, 421 
Karyasabdika, 3 54 

Kajrshapana, 261, 263, 264, 265, 266, 
267, 273, 448 

\y Karshapana, a tribe, 438 
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Kalakuta, 425 
Kala-vibhaga, 170 
Kalapa, 299, 324 
Kalayasa, 231 
Kalika, 119 


Kalinga mana, 472 
Kavachika, 420 
Kasa 214 

Kasakritsna, 19, 343 
Kasakritsnl, 287 
Kasi, 37, 60, 74 
Kasmira, 62 
Kasmira-vanija, 239 
Kasmlrl, 89 
Kasyapa, 328, 334, 342 
Kashtha-sabha, 404 
Kashthadhyapaka, 292 
Kasu, 246 

Kasu, long lance, 421 
Kasutarl, a short lance, 421 
Kastlra, 65, 70 
Kirhkara, 97 


Kimhiiakagiri, 39 
Kinva, 119 
Kitava, 161 
Kitava-vyavahara, 163 
Kitavah, 66 
Kiyara, 131, 245 
Kishkind ha-Gobdik a m, 78 
Kishku, 257 
Kinasa, 195 
Kukkuta>kantha, 68 
Kukkuta, 221 
Kukkutagiri, 39, 40, 41 
Kukkutarm 
Kutaja, 213 
Kutilika, 234 
Kuti, 141 
Kutira, 141 
Kudava, 2 52 
Kuna-ending, 217 
Kunaravadava, 33 
Kuni, Vrittikara, 29 
Kunda-prasfcha, 67 
Kundapayya, 368 
KundT, 144 
Kntapa, 129 
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Kutu, 145, 219, 246 
Kutupa, 145, 219, 246 
Kutsa-Kusikika, 8 5 
Kutsana, 88 
KuntI, 88 
Kunti, 60, 425 
Kunti-Surashtrah, 61 
Ku-Brahmah, 76 
Kumarl sramana, 383, 459 
Kumara-ghata, 418 
Kumara-pugah, 439 
Kumara-pratyenah, 406 
Knmara-sramana, 87, 89 
Kumarl, Apurva pati, 8 5, 87 
Kumarl-Daks'hah, 284 
Kumuda, 68, 215 
Kumba, 130 

Kumbha, 144, 147, 254, 255 
Kuru, 37, 38, 54, 425 
Kurukshetra, 54 
Kuru-garhapatam, 5 5, 95 
Kuru Gotra, 77 
Kurujaiigala, 54 
Kuru-rashtra, 54 
Kuru, 88 

Kula, 93, 429, 430 

Kulattha, 104, 208 

Kulavriddha, head of family, 429 

Kulalh, 230 

Kulija, 254 

Kulinda, 54 

Kullna, 93 

Kuluta, 5^ 

Kulmasha, 107, 108 
Kuvala, 213 
Kusa, pavitra, 371 
Kusala, 83 
Kusa, 214 

Kusitayl, wife of Kusita, 364 

Kushtha, 122 

Kuii, 198, 246 

Kuslda, 274 

KusTdayT, 274 

Kusidika, 274 

Kusurabindu-saptaratra, 368 

Kusula, 145, 147 

Kustumburu, 209 

Kucha vara, 70 

Kupa, 141, 147 

Kula, a place-name ending, 64 
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, 163, 316 
Kritayati, 164 
Kritanna, 104 


Krit, 183 

Krittika, 174, 460 
Kridanta, 347 


Krisasva, 328 

Krishi, 99 

Krishi, agriculture, 194 
Krislhlvala, 84, 195 
Krishta-pachya 204 
Krishna, 360 
Krishnamrittika, 64 
Kekaya, 44, 52 
Kedara, 195 

Kedara, Gold coins of Kedara Kusha- 
nas, 261 
Kcsaka, 129 
Kesavesha, 90, 129 
Kaikeya, 52 
Kaikeyi, 89 
Kaidaraka, 195 
Kaidarya, 142, 195 
Koshthagara, 133, 141 
Koshthagarika, 133, 408 
Kosala, 37, 60, 425 
Kaukkutika, 381 
Kaukkudivaha, 67 
Kauta-taksha, 230 
Kautilika, 234 

Ka uridoparatha, a Trigarta tribe, 445 

Kauthuma-Laugakshah, 326 

Kaumara, 68 

Kaumarapati, 8 5 

Kaumarl bharya, 8 5 

Kauravya, 77 

Kauravyayani, 77 

Kaulakka, pottery, 145, 230, 246 

Kauleyaka, 72, 221 

Kaulmashl Paurnamasi, 107 

Kausambi, 72 

Kausika, 328 

Kauseya, 245 

Kauscya, 125 

Kratu, 307, 367 

Kranaa, 283 

Kramaka, 283, : 84 , 289, 335 
Kram i-parayana, 293 
Krametara, 3j3 5 
Krama-patha,) 289, 319, 320 
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Kraya-vikraya, 238 
Krayavikrayika, 238 
Kravya, 239 
Kravyad, 218, 221 
Krida, 137 
Kroshtu, 221 
Kroshtri, 249 
Kroshtnyas, 33 
Krauncha-bandha, 23 5 
Kraudah, 327 

Kraushtaki, a Trigarta tribe, 445 

Ksha'tra-vidya, 304, 337 

Kshatriya, 77, *25 

Kshatriya Sarighas, 77 

Kshaya, 133, 13 5 

Kshiya, 387 

Kshlra, 246 

Kshlra-pana Usinarah, 110 
Kshudraka, a tribe, 77 , 453 
Kshudraka-Malava, 468 
Kshudrajantu, 218, 221 
Kshudra, bhramara, vatara, bees 222 
Kshullaka-vaisvadeva, a particular 
soma cup, 372 
Kshetra, 142, 195 
Kshetrakara, 142, 194, 197, 410 
Kshetra-bhakti, 142, 197, 257 
Kshetriyacb, 122 

Kshaudraka-Malavl Sena, 423, 469 
Kshauma-prasfcha, 67 
Khatva, 144 
Khatvarudha, 83, 283 
Khadira, 211 

Khadiravana, 41, 42, 211 
Khanaka, 231 

Khanitra, akihana, akhana, 199, 246 
Khara, 220 

Khara-visada, solid food, 100 

Kharasala, a personal name, 188, 220 

Khara sal a, stable for asses, 13 3 

Kihala, 195; 201 

Khali nl, 195, 201 

K’halya, 195, 201 

Khadayana, 325 

Khandiklya, 322 

Khata Pan rush a, 257 

Khadya, 101 

Kharl, 249, 252, 253 

Kheta, place-name ending, 63, 64 

Gana (sangha), 426 
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Gana-titha, ganasya puranab, 433 
Gana-puraka, 433 
Gana-rajakula, 429 
Ganadhlna, 

Gatbika, gayanl, a songstress, 167 
Gada, 120 

Gandhara, 9, 37, 48, 49 
Gabdika, 62 


Garga-Bbargavika, 86 
Gar.ta, 65 
Gavadbyaksba, 409 
Gavedbuka 104, 208 
Gavya, 109 
Gavya, adhenava, 223 
Gatbaka, 167, 230, 306 
Gatba, 339 

Gathakara, 305, 306, 339 
Gandbari, 425 
Gandbari, 49 
Gandbari-vanija, 239 
Gandbari-saptasamah, 25 3 
Gayana, 130, 230 
Gargya, 342 
GargyayanI, 89 
Gardabba-ratha, 148 
Garbapata, 95 
Garfipatya Agni, 83, 370 
Galava, 319, 342 
Gav'ah, 222 
Gita, 167 

Glti, geya, a song, 167 
Guggula, 131, 245 
Guda, 101, 109, 246 
Guda-maireya, 115, 116 
Guna, 102 , 290 
Gunaguna, 348 
Guptarma, 667 
f Gupti, defence 
Guru-lagbavam, 348 
Guru-sisbya paramparya, 24 
Grisbti, 223 
Griba, 95 

Grihapati, 81, 83, 95 
Grihamedba, 357 

Grliiyi surras, 183, 184, 189, 288 

Geya, 325 

Geha, gt-fta, 133 
Goghna, 98 


Gochara, 141 
Gocbara, 195, 222 
Gona, 146 
Goni, 253, 254 
GonI, 146, 219, 246, 249 
Gonitarl, 146, 219 
Gotara, 224 
Gotra, 75, 92 
Gotra, 223 
Gotrapatya, 429 
Gotra-stri, 189 
Godba, 221 
Godbiima, 208 
Gopala, 223, 409 
Gopalavah, 77 
Go-pucbchha, 248 
Gomutrika, 127, 128 
Go4aks'hana, 304 
Go-lavana, 255 
Go-vanija, 247 
Gosada, gosadin, 153 
Gosala, 188 
Gosala, gosbiha, 223 
Gosala, 133 


Goshtba, 142, 195 
Goshpada, 42, 143, 203, 223, 
Gosankbya, 410 
Go-saratbi, 154 
Gaudapura, 64, 71 
Gaudika, 209 
Gauna-mukbyam, 348 
Gaunagunika, 348 
Gautama, 275 
Gaudcinika, 82 
Gaudha, 131 

Gaupucbcbbikam, 248, 249 
Gaurimitra, 306 
Gauri, 43 

Gaulmika, 409, 414 
Gausbtbina, 142, 222 
Grantba, 311, 316 
Grama, 63 

Gramani, 437, 438, 439 
Grama-taksha, 229, 230 
Gramata, 141 
Gramasilpin, 229 
Gramya-pasu saiigha, 142, 21 S 
Gravastut, 373 

Grlsbma, Summer scbool, 179, 290 
Graiveyaka, 130, 234 
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Graishmaka, 204, 276 
Glaha, 164 

Glauchukayanaka (Glaukanikoi), 73 
Ghasmara, 114 
Ghrita, 101 

Ghrita-Raudhlyah, 284 
Gihosha, 63,’ 142, 302 
Chakragarta, 65, 66 
Chakshu, 68 
yChataka, 221 
Chaturdan, 224 
Chatushpari, 162, 163 
Chattaro Maharajano, 3 59 
Chandalas, 78 

Chandragupta-Sabha, 21, 403 
Charaka, 116, 122, 254, 263, 289, 447 
Charaka, a name of Vaisampayana, 322 
Charaka, a travelling student, 303, 
304, 305 

Charaka-triratra, 367, 368 
Charakadhvaryu, 322, 323 
Charana, 81, 281, 284, 285, 286, 295, 
296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 302, 
303, 319 
Charachara, 172 
Charcha, 32, 335 
Charmanvatl, 46 
Oharya, 280 
Chakravarmana, 342 
Chaturarthika, a type of suffixes, 35 
Chaturdasika, 288 
Chaturvarnya, 75 
Chaftuspathika, 288 
Ohatvaririisa, 328 
Chandramasa, 173 
Chandra yana, 386 
Chamara-graha, 98 
Charmana, 150 

Charvi, Charvaka, 306, 392, 393 
CShittavat, 218, 393 
Chitya Agni, 370 
Chitya, 371 
Chitra, 176 
Chinti-Surashtrah, 61 
Chihana, 75 

Chihanakantha, 68, 71, 467 
Chlra, 125 

Chi vara, monk’s garment, 125, 384 
Chivarayate, 459 
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Churna, 101, IvOS 
Churninah apupah, 108 
Chela, 125 

Chyavana, a Vatsa Bhrigu Pravara, 8 
Chhagalin, and his school Chhagale- 
yinah, 324 
Chhatradhara, 408 
Chhadis, 13 5 

Chhandas, a vote, 432, 433 
Chhandas, its meaning and difference 
from Bhasha 318. — , variant for 
sakhas, 319.—,Veda 203 
Chhandasya, result of voting, 432 
Chhandovichiti, 12 
Chhatra, 280 

Chhatri-sala, 89, 133, 28? 
Chhadisheya, 13 5 
Chhadisheya trina, 141 
Chhandogya text, 325 
Chheda, mutilation of limbs, 418 
Chhaidika, a criminal, 413 
Jangalapatha, 242 
Jangha, legs, 123 
Janghakara, courier, 410 
Janjapuka, 386 
Jannupa'tha, varnupatha, 243 
vJana, 91 

^/Janapada, 48, 91, 424 
\Zjanapada-tadavadhi, 62 
v <tanpadins 77, 91, 424 
JanI, 88 
Janyah, 88 
Japa, 385 
Janibu, 110, 212 
Jaya, 433 
Jajalah, 327 

Jati, 75, 91, 92, 287, 353 
Jati-nama, 186 
Jatusha, 231 
Jatoksha, 224 

Janaki, a trigarta tribe, 445 
Janapadakhya, 76 
Janapadi vritti, 194 
Janu, 123 

Jabala, 220 * 

Jamadagnya, a Vatsa Bhrigu Pravara, S 
Jamba va, 119 
Jambavatlvijaya, 22 
Jaya, 88 

Jayaghna tilakalaka, 387 
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Jalamani, a Trigarta tribe, 445 
Jijnasaite, 295 
Jihnu, 62 
Jiva, 393 

Jlvaputra-prac'hayika, 160 

Jaimini, 329, 377 

Jna, 388 

Jriati, 93 

Jna Devata, 389 

Jnanarh Brahmananam apatyam, 389 
Jyabaneya, a warlike tribe, 450 
Jya-hroda, 450 

Jyeshthah, sthavira, vriddha, 442 
Jyotisha, 336 
Jyotishtoma, 368 
Jyotis, 171 
Jharjhara, 169, 246 
Jharjharika, 230 
Takshasila, 18, 49, 70 
Tagara, 131, 245 
Tadadhlta, 284 
Tad-aveta, 300 
Tad-vishayata, 313, 314 
Tantipal'a, 223, 409 
Tantuvaya, 78, 231 
Tanukarana, 230 
Tantra, 232, 246 
^ Tantraka, 232 
^/Tantra-yukti, 308 
Talavakara, 329 
Tasya vapah, 142, 197, 198 
Tadaga, 230 
Tandy a, 324 
Tapasa, tapasvln, 380 
Tayana, 295 
Tarnabindava, 50 
Tala, 212, 230 
Tala-bhanjika, 158 
Tinanta, 347 
Tila, 104, 207 
Tilakhala, 56 
Ti lavratl, 82 

Tishya, Pusya, Siddhya, 175 
Tishya-punarvasavlya, 178 
lishya-Punarvasu, 175 
Tira, (5 

rirtha-dKvahksha, tlrtha-kaka, 283 



Tumburu, and his school Taumbura' 
vinah, 324 
Turayana, 368 

Tulabha, a warlike tribe, 446 
Tula, scale, 247, 25 1 
Tulya, 251 
Tushara, 68 
Tunldhara, 408 
TudI, 70 

Turya, band of instrumentalists, 168 

Turyanga, 168 

Tula, 126, 245 

Taitil'a-Kadru, 61, 327, 440 

Taittirika, 160 

Taittirlya, 322 

Taila, 207, 208 

Totra, 219 

Taurayanika, 36S 

Taushayana, 72 

Tyagl, 380 

Trapu, 231 

Trimsatka, 269, 271 

Trimsad-ratra, 173 

Trika, 308 

Trikakut, 39, 40 

Trikambalya, 249 

Trigarta, 53, 66, 450, 451 

Trigarta-shashta, 53, 436, 444, 445 

Tri-nishkam, tri-naishkikam, 259 

Tripanchasad-Gautamam, 94 

Tri-pari, 163 

Triphala, 216 

Tri-surpa, 249 

Trlravatika, 453 

Treta, 162 

Traimsa, 328 

Traigunika, 275 

Traivarnika, 81 

Trais varya, 377 

Tryanjali, 249 

Tvachayati, 234 

Tvashta, 356 

Dakshas, 8, 9 

Dakshina, 379 

Dakshinagni, 370 

Dakshinerma, 160 

Dakshinya, 379 

Danda, 257, 418 

Dandagraha, 98 

Dardamanava, 82, 280, 281 
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Dandya, adjudged for punishment, 
*418 

Datta, a name ending, 3 58 
Dattarma, 67 
Dadhi, 102, 246 
Dadhi-saktu, 107 
Danta, 219 

Danta vala, a tusker, 219 
DamI, 380 
Damya, 224, 225 
Darad, 62 
Darbha, 215 
Darbha-vahana, 148 
Darbha-saram, 215 
Darsana, 131 

Darsa-Paurnamasa, 288, 334, 378 
Dasaka, 308 

Dasad-varga, dasakavarga, 432 
Dasarna, 277 

Dasaikadasa, 275, 277, 278 
Dakshah ankah, 8 
Dakshah sariighah, S 
Daksham lakshanam, 8 
Dakshi-kantha, 9 
Dakshi-karsha, 8, 64 
Dakshi-karshu, 9 
Dakshi-karshuka, 9 
Dakshi-kula, 8» 64 
Dakshi-nagara, 73 
Dakshi-palada, 66 
Dakshi-prastha, 67 
Dakshi-hrada, 67 
Dakshlputra, Panini, 8 
Daksheya, 8 
Daksho ghoshah, 8 
Dadima, 216 

Dandaki, a Trigarta tribe, 445 

Danda, 158 

Dandajinika, 381 

Dandayanaschall, 65 

Datra, 199, 246 

Dfitrakarna, 226 

Danta, 380 

Damani, a warlike tribe, 444 
Dayada, 417, 418 , 

Dayadya, 417 
Darad! Sindhu, 43 
Daru, 213 

Daru-kachchha, 65 

Daruvaha, 67 
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Darteya, 145, 

Dardurika, 169 
Darva, 425 

Dasarha, a warlike clan, 449 

Dasa, 237 

Daslbhara, 79 

Diti, 363, 364 

Dityavah, 224 

Didhishu, 88 

Didhishupati^ 88 

Dishta mati, 391 

Dishti, 255, 256, 257 

Dlrghasattra, 368 

Durhali, durhala, 198 

Dushkullna, daushkuleya, 94 

Duta, an emissary, 410, 411 

Driti, 145 

Dritihari, 145 

Drishadi mashakah, 242, 414 
Drishta, 313 
Devajana, 488 

Devata-dvandva, pairs of deities, 357 
Devadaru, 213 

Devapatha, 138, 139, 243, 244 
Deva-matrika, 66 
Devasuda, 64 
Devagarika, 133, 408 
Devika, 45, 104 

Daishtika, 337, 382, 383, 390, 392 
Dauvarika 98, 406 
Dauviirika Kashaya, 119 
Dyau, 3 57 

Drava, liquid food, 100 
Dravya, 251 
Dravyaka, 240 
Draksha, 216 
Draksha-prastha, 67 
Drughana, 234 
Drumatl, 42 
Dix>na, ?52, 253 
DraunI, draunikl, 111 
Dvandva, two rival parties, 431 
Dvandva, ^utkramana 
Dvadasaha, 367, 368 
Dvapara, 162 
Dvara, 137 

Dvara-prakoshtha, 133 
Dvara-pali, 97 
Dvi-kamibalya, 249 
Dvidan, 222, 224 
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Dvi-pari, 163 

Dvi-Masha, l|8 Karshapana, 266, 267 

Dvi-surpa, 249 

Dvaigunika, 275 

Dvaipa, 150, 246 

Dvaipa, dvaipaka, 15 5 

Dvaiparayanika, 294 

Dvaipya, 15 5 

Dvyanjali, 249 

DvyadhakI, dvyadhakikl, dyadha- 
kina, 111 

Dhanishtha, a nakshatra, 460, 461 

Dhanush, 246, 421 

Dhanushkara, 230 

Dhanva, 46 

Dharma, 388, 416 

Dharma, 48 5 

Dharma Ideal 486 

Dharmapati, 416 

Dharmalipi, dharmadipi, 311 

Dharmasutra, 286, 318, 416 

Dharmya, 48 5 

Dharmya, 22, 220, 388, 416 
Dharmya vriddhi, 275 
Dhatu, as kriya and bhava, 354 
Dhanushka, 420 
Dhanya, 208, 246 
Dhanya-gava, 249 
Dharteya, a tribe, 450 
Dharmika, 416 
Dharmika, 485 
Dhurya, dhaureya, 225 
Dhuma, 74 
Dhritarajan, 363 
Dhenu, astikshlra, 223 
Dhenushya, 224, 278 
Dhenvanaduha, 223 
Dhyayya, 378 
Dhruva, 123 
Dhrauvyartha, 345 
Dhvanksha, 221 
Nakula, 221 

Naktariidivam, ratrimdivam, 171 
Nakra, 222 
Nakshatra, 174 
Nakshatras, 460 

Naksha'tra-Nama, 182, 184, 189 
Nakhampacha, 105, 106 
Nagara, 54, 63 



Nagara-mapana, 137 
Natasutra, 168, 314, 320, 338, 339 
Nada, 74, 214 

Nadvan, nadvala, nadaklya, 214 

Nadi, 74 

Nadl-dohanI, 242 

Nadlmukha, 66 

Naddhrl, 199, 234, 246 

Nanda, 32, 463, 464 

Nandopakramani manani, 252 

Nartaka, 230 

Nalada, 131 

Navaka, 232 

Navanagara, 63, 71 

Navarma, 67 

Natya, 338 

Natanatika a work dealing with ac¬ 
cents, 347 
Natha-hari, 225 
Nandlkara, 339 
Nandlnagara, 72 
Nandlpura, 64 

Namika, treating of nouns, 347 
Narmapura, 64 
Navika, 155 
Navya, 141, 155 
Nasatya, 356 

Nastika, 337, 382, 390, 393 
Nastika mati, 391 

Nikaya, religious samgha, 426, 427, 
459 

Nikayya, Nikaya, 134 
Nikvana, Nikvana, 169 
Nigama, 318 
Nigrihya, 337 

Nigrihya anuyoga, 295, 393 
Nighantu, 398 
Nipana, ahava, 141, 222 
Nimantrana, 114 
Nimana, barter, 238, 240, 248 
Nimitta, 317, 336, 337 
Nimeya, 248 
Niyativada, 390 
Niyukta, 112, 133, 408 
Niyukta bhaksha, 113 
Nirvachana, 309 
Nirvana, 397, 459 
Nirvritta, 35 
Nivachane-kritya, 295 
Nivasa, 3 5, 182 
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cayya, 133 
Nishadya, 133, 134 
Nishka, 258 
Nishka-mala, 260 
Nishtapati suvarnam, 234, 23 5 
Nishnata, 83 
Nishpa.tr a, 160 

Nishpava, 195, 201, 202, 252 

Nishpravani, 232 

Nissreyasa, 397 

Nihava and abhihava, 374 

Nlpa, 213, 425 

Nlvara, 104, 206 

Nila, a cloth dyed with mil, 209 

Nila, 231 

Nil!, 209, 231, 246 
Nlvi, 127 
Nritya, 167 
Neshta, 373 
Naikatika, 381 
N aityasabdika, 3 54 
NaityikI, NaichikI, 223 
Naimitta, 317 
Naimittika, 317 
Naisika, 160 

Naishka-satika, 84, 259, 274 
Naishka-sahasrika, 84, 259, 274 
Naishkika, 258 

Nau, Udakavahana, Udavahana, 15 5, 
247 

Nyanku, 221 
Nyagrodha, vata, 211 
Nyaya, 416 
Nyaya, 337 

Nyayya, analogous to Dharmya, 416 

Nyubja, 122 

Nyunkha, 365 

Pakti, cooking, 111 

Paksha, 172 

Pakshati, opening day of a paksha, 172 
Pakshl, sakuni, 218 
Panchaka, a loan, 275, 276, 277, 278 
Panchaka, a workman with 5 as wages, 
236 

Panchaka, giving 5 as profit, 240 
Panchaka, a game, 165 
Pan i ha-gonih, 250 
Panchad-varga, panchaka-varga, '32 

Pancha-nauh, 250 
Pancha-prayajah, 377 



Pancha-vyakaranah, 343 
Panchala, 425 
Panchasva, dasasva, 249 
Panchika dyuta, 162, 163 
Pana, a weight and coin, 25 5, 260, 
265, 266, 270 
Pana, trade, 238 
Panya, 238 

Panya, panitavya, 239 
Panya kam'bala, 232 
Panya kambala, 128, 246 
Patachchara, 62 
Patatkakantha, 68 
Patimvara, 88 
PatighnI-panirekha, 387 
Pativatnl, 88 
Patti-ganaka, 419 
Patnl, 83, 86, 87, 88 
Patra, 153 
Patra, barb, 422 
Patha, 238, 243, 244 
Pada, 283 

Padaka, students, 283, 284, 289, 33 5 

Padaka-Kramakam, 289 

Padakara, 305, 341 

Pada-parayana, pratrinnn, 293 

Pada-vyakhyana, 335 

Padati, foot-soldiers, 419 

Panasa, 118 

Pa ram a-rat ha, 149 

Parama-vanija, uttama-vanija, 250 

Parama-halya, 196 

Paraloka, 396, 397 

Parasvadha, 246, 421 

Parikrayana, 236 

Parikrida, 157 

ParikrUta, 236 

Parikretii, 236 

Parikha, 133, 137 

Parigha, 133 

Parichayya, 370 

Paricharaka, 97 

Parinaya, 165 

Paridhanlya, 126 

Parimandala, 390 

Parimana, 170, 247, 251 

Parivatsara, 179 

Parivadaka, a lute player, 167, 168 
ParivadI, parivadaka, plaintiff, 417 
Parivrajaka, 81 
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Parishad, 297, 399, 408 
Parishadvala, 399, 400 
Parishechaka, 97, 132 
Parishenayati, 423 

Parishkanda, Chakraraksha, 151, 420, 
421 


Pariskanda, 151, 420, 421 

P 3 roksha, 24 

Parna, 211 

Parpa, 144 

Parpika, 144 

Paryanka, palyanka, 144 

Parsavah, 445, 446 

Parsu, 445, 446, 467 

Pala, 254 

Palada, 66 

Paladl, 71 

Palala, meat, 101, 108 

Palasa, 211 

Palvalatlra, 65 

Pavinda, a tribe, 438 

Pasu, 218 

Pasubandha, 367 

Plaksba, 211 

Pakshika, sakunika, 160 

Panchala, Babhravya, 319, 320 

PanchalT, 89 

Patala, 213 

Pataliputraka, 73 

Patali, 213 

Pani-grilnta, 85 

Pani-grihltl, 85 

Pani-grahana, 85 

Panigha, talagha, 169, 230 

Panin, a gotra name, 8 

Panimya, 23, 282 

PaninTya Prahmani, 287 

Pandukambala, 150, 233, 246 

Pandukambali, 150, 232 

Patanaprastha, 53 

Patra, 144 

Pat.a, a measure, 198, 253 
Pltadaru, 213, 214 
Patrika, a field, 198 
Pada, foot. 123 
Pada, 114 karshapana, 266 
Pada, 1 !4 Nishka, 259, 260 
P»dya and nrghya, 98 

Pana-Sindhu, 110 
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Papa-silpI, 230 
Payya, 254 
Paradah, a people, 66 
Pardayana, 40 
Parasvadbika, 420 
Paraskara, 51 
Parayana, 290, 292, 293, 294, 33 5 
Parayanika, 292, 293 
Parasara kalpa, 334 
Parasarakalpika, 338 
, Parasara Charana, 320 
Parasarah, 3 38 
Parasarinah, 338 
Parasarl sakha, 320 
Parikheyl (bhumi), 137 
Parishada work, a Pratisakhya, 302 
Parishada, 297 
Parishadya, 297, 399 
Pare-DKanva, 46 
Pare-Vadava, 43, 219, 247 
Pare-Sindhu, 43 
Parthiva, raja, 399 

Parvatl, BhavanI, SarvanT, Rudrani 
and Mridani, 3 57 
Parvatlya sangha, 434, 43‘6 
Parsava, 446, 467 
Parshada works, 297, 302 
Pala, a class of officers, 410 
Pava, 72 
Pasuka, 334 
Pingala, 11, 12 
Pitaka, 156 
Pindavaha, 67 
Pitarau, 95 
Pita, 95 
Pitamnha, 95 
Pitur-antcvasI, 282 
Pitris, 386 
Pitrivya, 95 
Pitta, 121 
Pitrya, 386 

Pisacha, a warlike tribe, 447, 448 

Pish taka, 106 

Pltadaru, 213, 214 

Plyuksha, 212 

Pllu, 212 

Pllu-kuna, 17, 212, 216, 217 
Piluvaha, 67 
Pundranagara, 7/: 

Putrapautrlna, 84, 96 
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Punarvasu, 175 
Puraga-vana, 41 
Pura, a place-name ending, 64 
Purana-prokta Kalpa, 333 
Purusha, measure, 138, 255, 256 
Purusha-vyaghra, 129 
Purusha-siriiha, 129 
Purodasika, 334, 365 
Puronuvakya, 374, 375 
Purohita, 404, 408 

Pushkara, padma, utpala, bisa_ mri- 
nala, 215 
Pushkaravatl, 42 
Pushkalavati, 49 
Pushpa, 210 
Pushyamitra-Sabha, 403 
Puga, under gramani, 434, 436, 437 
Pugatkhah, 433 
Pujyamana-KathI, 301 
Putakratayi, 379 
Putakratu, 378 
Puta-yavam, 202 
Putlka trina, 215, 371 
Puyaraana, 202 
PurtI, 388 
Purvapaksha, 309 
Purva-Pataliputra, 73 
Purvaratra, Apararatra, 171 
Purvavarshika, 179 
PurVahna, Aparahna, 171 
Pusha, 356 
Pritana, 419 
Prith Janapada, 46 
Prrthivi, 3 57 
Prithuka, 107 
Peya, 106 
Paingl Kalpa, 333 
Paippalada, 299 
Paila, 321 
Pailumula, 212 
Pota, a priest, 374 
Paundraka, 430 
Paurascharanika, 334 
Paurusha, equal to one puru.ha me;- 
sure, 256 
Paurodasika, 365 
Paurohitya, 404 
Paurnamasi, 172, 173 
Prakanva, 37, 49 
Prakathana, 294, 306 
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Prakarma-masa, 172 
Pragraha, 251 
Pragraha, rasmi, 154 
Praghana, 133, 134 
Prachchhardika, a disease, 121 
Prajavatl, mother of princes, 405 
Pranava, 375 

Pratisravana, pratijnana, 294, 295 
Prati, karshapana, 265 
Pratikriti, image, 246, 361 
Pratidana, 274 
Pratibhu, 274, 417 
Pratiloma, 80 

Pratishkasha, messenger, 410 
Pratishthana, 38 

Pratishtha, expansion, of a charana, 
298* 299 
Pratishnata, 305 
Pratiharta, 373 
Pratyaksha-kari, 285, 325 
Pratyagratha, 59, 425 
Pratyashthat, 299 
Pratyasravana, 375 
Pratyudaharana, 32 
Pradrava, retreating, 423 
Pradhana, upasarjana, 96 
Prapada, 123 
Pramada, 168 
Pramana, 251, 25 5 
Pramanabhuta Acharya, 6 
Pralepika, 97, 132 
Pravakta, 282, 283, 289, 291 
PravachanTya, 282, 291 
Pravayya, 223 
Pravani, 232, 246 
Pravahika, 121 
Pravina Nagaraka, 129 
Pravriddha, 278, 279 
Pravraji'ta, 87 

Prasasta, Maitravaruna, 373 
Prashti, 15 3 
Prashtha, 153 
Prasknnva, 49 
Prastara, 231 , 

Prastha, 67, 253 
Praharana, weapon, 421 
Praharana-krlJa, 130, 141, 158, 423 
Prakara* 137, 138 
Prakanva ishtaka, 138 
Prackam Kara nama, 242 
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Pi achy a, 37, 3 8 

Pr achy as, 9 

Prachya-Katha, 323 

Prachya-krlda, 89, 158 

Prachya-grama, 69 

Prachyadhvaryu, 373 

Pradhya-Bharata, 9, 37, 38 * 

Prachya-saptasamah, 25 5 

Prajavata, allowance of Prajavatl, 405 

Pranabhrit, 218, 393 

Pranln, 218 

Pratikanthika, 347 

Pratilomya, pratikulavedanlya, 394 

Prathamika, 334 

Pradoshika, 161 

Pradhvam-kritya, 151, 152 

PrantevasI, 292 

Pravaranlya, 126 

Pravara, 125, 128, 232, 246 

Pravrish, 179, 203 

Prasaka, 420 

Prasanga, 224 

Prasangya, 224 

Prasada, 138 

Prastarika, 231, 238 

Preksha, 141 

Praisha, 374, 375 

Prokta, 283, 286, 313, 314, 315 

Proshthapada, 176 

Plaksha-vana, 211 

Plaksha, fruits of Plaksha, 211 

Phaln, 216 

Phalakapura, 64, 7 1 

Phalegrahi, 141, 216 

PhalgunI, 175, 176 

Phalgumvahn, 67 

Phanita, 109, 118, 246 

Phanra, 109 

Phantahriti, a gotra name, 50 

Badarl-prastha, 67 

Bandhas, 235 

Bandhu, 92 

Barbara, 62 

Ball, 3 86 

Bali-bandhana, 359 
Bdivarda, 224 
Balvaja, 215 
BaslikayanI, 22} 

Bahlryoga, 126 



Bahugarta, 65, 66 
Bahvricha, 320 
Bahvrichl, 89, 287 
Bahuia, 174 
Bahupraja, 84, 96 
Babhrava-Salankayanah, 326 
Baleya, 386 
Balhlka, 48 

Baihlka-Uttaramadra, 49 
Bashkala, 320 
Bashkali, 321 

Bahlika, a warlike tribe, 447 
Bahvrichas, 321 
Bahvrichya, 321 
Bidala, 221 

Bindu, a warlike tribe, 446 
Bilva, 211 
Bista, 252 
Bljakaroti, 200 
Busa, kadankara, straw, 222 
Brihatika, 125, 128, 246 
Brihad -arma, 67 
Brihaspati, 15 
Baijavapi 
Bodha, 58 
Brahmacharya, 280 
Brahmacharl, 81, 280, 281 
Brahmatva, 374 
Brahma-Prajapatl, 363 
Brahmaha, 418 
Brahma, 374 

Brahmana, Brahmana Sena, 419 
Brahmanaka, 50 

Brahmagupta, a Trigarta Tribe, 445 
Brahmana Grantha, 75, 76, 286, 318, 
328, 365 

Brahmana Grantha, (Prak-Paninlya) , 
328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333 
Brahmana-yajaka, Kshatriya-yajaka, 
372 

Brahmanavaha, 50 

Brahml, 216 

Bhakta, 99, 113 

Bhakta-karmakara, 112 

Bhakti, 430 

Bhanga, 208, 245 

Bhanjanagiri, Koh-i-Balba, 39, 40 

Bharata, 37, 340 

Bharata, a warlike tribe, 451 

Bharga, a tribe, 452 
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Bhastraka, 146 
Bhastra, 145, 146, 156, 234 
Bhastrika, 146, 156 
Bhakta, bhaktika, 99, 237 
Bhakta salih, 99 
Bhaktas-tandulah, 99 
Bhaktika, 113 
Bhaga, 242 
Bhaga vitti, 50 
Bhagika, bhagya, 242, 275 
Bhaguri, an exponent of Lokayata 
school, 392 
BhajI, srana, 110 
Bhajisuda, 64 
Bhanda, 245 
Bhandagara, 141, 247 
Bhandagarika, 133, 408 
Bhadramatura, 88 
Bhara, 254 
Bharatl, 89 

Bharadvaja, 15, 59, 342, 343 

Bharadvajlya, 15, 33 

Bhargava, a Vatsa Bhrigu Pravara, 8 

Bhargayana gotra, 54 

Bhargi, 89 

Bhallavin, 332, 329 

Bhava, 76, 3 56 

Bhashana, illuminating interpretation, 
294 


Bhasha, iterm denoting language of 
secular literature, 318, 351 
Bhikshaka, beggar, 380 
Bhikshachara, 380 
Bhiksha-manava, 283 
^/Bhikshus, religious mendicants, 81, 380 
/•Bhikshusutras of Parasarya and Kar- 
manda, 314, 338, 380, 391 
Bhidya, Bai river, 44 
Bhimasena Kuru, 186 
Bhutas, the four material elements, 390 
Bhutaviidin materialists, 39l 
Bhupati, raja, 398 
Bhuyishthah, Krittikah, i?4 
Bhulinga, 58 

Bhus'hana and Mandana, 90 
Bhrigu-Angirasika, 86 
Bhrigukachchha, 65 
Bhringaradhara, 408 
Bhritaka karmakara, 84 
Bhritaka-rhasa 172, 413 
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Bhriti, 236 

Bhritya-'bharaniya, 413 
Bhojya, 99, 1*00, 101 
Bhrashtra, 107 
Bhrashtra apupah, 102 
Bhraunahatya, 418 
Makarl-prastha, 67 
Magadha, 37, 60, 425 
Maghi-prastha, 67 
Manki, 383 
Manjishtha, 209, 231 
Manjishtha, 246 
Madara-kantham, 468 
Madduka, 169, 246 
Madya, 115, 246 

Madramkara, madrakara, religious 
tonsurer, 386 
Madra, 37, 52 
Madraka, 430 
Madrakara, 57 
Madranagara, 73 
Madra -vanija, 238, 239 
Madrarma, 67 
Mani, 231, 246 
Mani-pall, 97 
Mani-prastara, 231 
Mandamati, 54 
Mati, 389 
Matva, 389 
Mathita, 110 
Madhu, 74, 109 
Madhuka, 243 
Madhumant, 453 
Madhu-maireya, 115, 116 
Madhyama, 332 
Madhye-kritya, 295 
Manasa, as prefix of names, 18 5 
Manushya, 218 
Manushya-nama, 182 
Mantrakarana, recitation of mantras, 
374 

Mantrakara 305 
Mantha, 253 
Mantha, vaisakha, 145 
Manthin, a somagraha, 357 
Manya, 123, 124 ' 

Mayura, Kalapin, 221 
Mayurikabandha, 235 
Maricha, 243 

Marut, a warlike tribe, 448 
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Maryada, 140 
Masaka, 68 

Masakavatl, 42, 73, 454 
Masura, 208 
Masurakarna, 51 

Maskari mendicants, 380, 381, 382 

Mahakullna, 93 

Mahakula, 93 

Mahagrishti, 223 

Mahajabala, 220 

Mahanagara, 63, 71 

Mahanamnika, 82, 290 

MahanamnI, 291 

Mahapa takas, 388 

Mahaparahna, 180, 181 

Maha-pravriddha, 278, 279 

Maha-Brahmah, 76 

Maha-Brahma, 374 

Mahamatrl, 86 

Maharajana, 231 

Maharaja, a Janapada and samgha, 
452 

Maharaja, Vessavana Kubera, 3 59, 363 

Maharma, 67 

Mahavana, 143 

Maha-vaisvadeva, 372 

Mahavrlhi, 103, 206 

Mahasudra, 80 

Maha-'hallihila, 124 

Mahishi, Chief queen, 404, 405 

Mahishyah, 222 

Mahendra, 357 

Maheshvasa, 230, 422 

Mahoksha, 224 

Marhsa, 111 

Mamsika, 113 

Mamsaudana, 104 

Magadha mana, 472 

MagadhI, 89 

Magha, 179 

Mangah’ka Acharya, 5, 311 
Maddukika, 230 

Manava, 82, 281, 282, 283, 289 

Manavaka, 82 

Manavika, 288 

Manavya, 281 

ManduWyi, 321 

Mata-pitarau, 96 

Matsyika, 161 



Mathitika, 110 
Mathura, 35, 431 
Madhyamika, 232 

Miina, a measure equal to one krish- 
nala, 247, 261, 262 
Mayurika, 160 
Margika, 160 

Mardangika-^panajvikam, 168 

Mardeyapura, 64, 71 

MalabharinI, 131 

Malabharl, 131 

Malava, a <tribe, 77, 453 

Malavaka, 36 

Mala, 247 

Malaprastha, 67 

Malavat, 41 

Mallaka, 114 

Masha, 104, 207, 252, 266, 267 
Mashasaravayah, 329 
Masika, 82, 236 
Mashlna, 207 

Masa, deity of the month, 3 58 
Masatama, 172 
Mahaki-nagara, 73 
Mahaki-prastha, 67 
Mahaki-sthall, 65 
Mahaki-hrada, 67 
Mahakula, 93 
Mahakullna, 93 
Mahiki-kula, 64 

Mahisha, allowances of Mahishi, 404 
Mimata, a gotra name, 50 
Mitra, 96 
Misra, 400 

Misra, ai tides of food, 101 
MBsrakavana, 41 
MisrI-karana, 101 
Mlmamsaka, 337 
Mimamsa, 337, 378 
Mukutc-karshapanam, 242, 414 
Muilja, 141, 214 
Mudga, 101, 104, 207 
Mudgala, 319 
Munlvaha, 67 
Mushti, 205 

Muhurta, 171, 336, 337 
Mu la, 176, 210 
Mula, capital', 240 
Miilabarhana, 194 
Mulya, 240, 248 
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Mulyah, 201 

iVIriga, 218, 221 

Mrigaslrsha, 175 

Mrida, 3 56 

Mritapa, 78 

Meshasringi, 116, 117 

MaitrayanI, 226 

Maithunika, 86 

Mainika, 161 

Maireya, 115, 116, 246 

Maunjayana, a warlike tribe, 4-*6, 4 47 

Mauda, 299 

Mauda-Paippaladah, 326, 327 
Maushta, 158 
Yakrilloman, 62 
Yajush, 318 

Yajmana, sacrificer, 366 
Yajva, 366, 369 
Yajna, 84, 307, 3 56, 367 
Yajnapatra, 371, 372 
Yajnakhya, names of yajnas, 367, 
368, 369 


Yathamukhlna, 131 

Yama, niyama, samyama, 393 

Yamasabhlya, 306, 339, 340 

Yamunda, 50 

Yava, 104, 206 

Yavaka, 103, 206 

Yavaka-kshetra, 207 

Yavana, 465, 466 

Yavanani lipi, 311, 312, 465, 466 

Yavapala, 203, 409 

Yava-busaka, 277 

Yavagu, 105 

Yavankura, 207 

YavanI, 104, 206 

Yavya, 206 

Yacbitaka, 279 

Yajaka, 369 

Yajnavalkani Brahmanani, 330 
Yajnavalkya, 85, 275* 300, 332 
Yajnika, 284, 365 
Yajnikya, 365 
Yajya, 365, 374, 375, 376 
Yayajuka, 365 
Yayatika, 304 
y^Yayavara, 384 
Yavaba, 106, 108 
Yavakritika, 304 
Yaskyab, 89 
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Yukta, subordinate officers, 409 
Yuktarohl, yuktarohaka, 153, 409 
Yuga, yoke, 199, 246 
Yugandhara, 57 
Yuga-varatra, 204 
Yugya, 153, 225 
Yudhishthira, 340 
Yuvajani, S8 

Yuvan, 84, 95, 429, 430, 439 
Yuvaraja, 404, 405 
Yutha-pasu, 242 
Yoga, derivation, 348, 349, 3 53 
Yoga-vibhaga, 25 
Yogi, 380, 393 
Yojana, 257 
Yotra, yoktra, 199 
Yonivada, 390 
Yoni-sambandha, 94, 282 
Yaugandhari, 57 
Yaujanasatika, 410 

Yaujanika, courier travelling one 
yojana, 410 

Yaudheya, 77, 445, 449 
Yaudheya-ganasya jayah, 433 
Yaudheyl, 87, 89 
Rakshas, a warlike tribe, ^48 
Ranku, 59, 129 
Rajaka, 78, 230 
Rajata, 231 
Rajju, 257 
Ratha, 148, 247 
Rathaganaka, 419 
Rathachakras, 149 
Rathapatha, 151, 243 
Rathastha, 46, 59 
Ratbaspa, 45, 46, 59 
Rathanga, 149 
Rathika-padatam, 419 
Rathikasyaroham, 148, 419 
Pvathya, 149, 153, 22 5 ' 

Rathyii, ratha-katya, 148 
Rahasya, Book X of Satapatha, 332 
Riga, 230, 246 
VRankava, 35, ,59, 129, 232 
Rankavaka, 59 

Rankavayana, 3 5, 59, 129, 226 
Raja-Kumara, 405, 406 
Rajakrits, King-makers, 400 
Rajakritva, 400 
Raja-darah, 87 
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Rajanya, kshatriya descendents of a 
raja, 77, 428 
Raj any aka, 77, 451 
Rajanvan, 411 
Rajapatha, 243 

Rajaputra, rajakumara, prince, 405 
Rajaputraka, assemblage of princes 
406 

Raja-pratyenas, 406 
Rajamasha, 207 
Rajayudhva, 407 
Raja-silpin, 229 
Rajasabha, 21, 133, 141, 403 
Rajasuya, 367, 368 
Rajasuyika, 365 
Raja, a 'title in Sangha, 428 
Rajya, 398 
Ranayani, 327 

Ranayamya School of the Samaveda, 
*327 

Radhanuradhiya, 178 
Rama-hrada, 67 
Rahu, 364 
Rudra, 356, 3 57 
Rum an vat, 46 
Ruma, 46 

Ruru-prishatam, 218 

Rupa, punchmarked symbols, 271, 272 

Rupatarka, 273 

Rupadarsaka, 272 

Rupya, 65 

Rupya Karshapana, 272 
Rcvatl, 176 
Rogakhya, 121 
Rochana, 231, 246 
RonI, 71 
Roha, 40 
Rohit, 221 
RohTtaka, 214, 445 
Rohitagiri, 40, 41 

Robitagiriyas, a mountainous tribe, 
435 

Rauruki Brahmana, 291 
Lakshana, 226, 227, 272, 302, 346, 
336. 337, 433 
La k shy a, word-forms, 346 
Iagna, 178 
Lalatapura, 64 
Lalatika, 90, 130, 234, 24(? 
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Lavakah, mowers, 201 
Lavana,' 101, 102, 245 
Lavanasyati, 222 
Lavana, 194, 201 
Lakshanika, studying rules, 347 
Laksha, jatu, 230, 246 
Lakshyika, studying words, 347 
Langala, 198 
Labha, profit, 240 
Lavanika, 102 

Lavya, 201 
Liiiga, 227 

Lipi, a term for writing, 311 

Lipi„ meaning edict, 466 

Lipikara, libikara, 311, 410 

Luntaka, robber, 418 

Lubdhayoga, hunter’s slang, 161 

Luna, 202 

Luyamana, 202 

Loka, current usage, 3 50 

Lokayatika, 393, 394 

Tx>pa, adarsana, antardhana, 3 54, 355 

L' ha, 231 

Lohitaka, 230, 231, 246 

Lohita-sali, 206 

Lohitagiri, Hindukush, 40 

Lohitayasa, 231 

Varhsa, 94 

Varhsa-kathina, 141 

Varhsya, 84, 94, 95, 430 

Vaktra, a place-name ending, 65 

VatakinT, 108 

Vati, 222 

Vanik, 2 ' 3 

Vatsa, 2 .4 

Vatsa'tararna, 277 

Vatsabhrigu, 8 

Vatsasala, 224 

Vatsah, 222 

Vana, 210 

Vanaspati, 210 

Vayas, a warlike clan, 449 

Varana, 211 

Varana, Aornos, a stronghold of Asva* 
kayana, 69, 73, 454 
Varatra, 199, 234 
Vararuchi, 11 
Varuna, 356 

Varuna, a yaksha, 187, 364 
Varunani, 3 57 
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Varga, 432 

Vargya, grihya, pakshya, a party mem¬ 
ber, 431 
Varna, 74, 91 
Varnaka, 232 
Varni, 81, 280 
Varnu, 43, 44, 68 
Vardhaki, 229 
Vardhra, 234 
Varma, 246 
Varmatl, 70 
Varya, 88 
Varsha, 178 

Varsha-pratibandha, 203 

Varsha-pramana, 203 

Varsha, 179, 203 

Varshabhu, 222 

ValaMiI, 136 

Vashatkara, 376 

Vasati, village settlement, 141 

Vasana, 125, 248, 278 

Vasana, 278 

Vasanarna, 277 

Vasanta, 179 

Vasanta, Spring lectures, 290 
Vasati, 36, 453 
Vasishtha, 125, 275 
Vasishtha-Kasyapika, 86 
Vasu, a warlike clan, 449 
Vasna, 240 
Vasnika, 240 

V-aha, a place-name ending, 67 
Vaha, a weight, 254, 255 
Vahati, 240 
Vahya, 148 

Vakyadhyahara, anuvritti, 32, 309 
Vangaka, 430 
Vangl, 89 

Vachamyama, 294, 366, 385 
Vachika, oral message, 411 
Vajapeya, 367 
Vajapeyika, 284, 304, 365 
Vajapyayana, 8, 3 53 
Vajisaneya, 325 
Vajasaneyl Samhita, 206, 207 
Vanija, traders, 84, 238 
Vata, 121 
Vatsaka, 224 
Vatsasala, Vatsasala, 188 
Vatsya, 31$ 
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Vada, disputation, 295, 337 
Vadaka, 130 
Vadava-harana, 219 
Vaditra, 167 
Vanavya, 438 
Vapa, 194, 200, 205 
VapI, 69 
Vapya, 200 
Vamoru, 129 
Vayasa vidya, 304 
Vayasarma, 67 
Vayu, a deity, 3 57 
Varatantaviya, 322 
Vararuchah slokah, 316 
Varanasi, 72 
Varanasi, 60, 72 
Varanaseya, 60 
Varipatha, 242, 243 
Varkenya, a member of Vrika tube, 
443 

Varnava, 70 

Varta-sastropajlvin Kshatriya-sreni, 
436 

Varteya, a warlike clan, 450 
Varttika, 5 
Vardhushika, 275 
Vardhra, 246 

Varshika, course of study, 285 
Varshika, crop, 276 
Varshika mushti, 205 
Varshika sasya, 204 
Valavaya, 39, 231 
Vasanta, 204, 380 
Vasantaka, 203, 204, 380 
Vasantika, 277, 285 
Vasantika mushti, 204 
Va-.antika sasya, 205 
VasantI kundalata; 215, 

Vasavadattika, 304 
Vasatika, 36 

Vasudeva, 340, 3 58, 3 59, 36£ 
Vasudevaka, 3 59 

Vastuvidya, Vatthnvijja, 137, 3 37 v 

Vastoshpaii, 13 5„ 3 57 

Vastra, 125, 245 

Vastra, 150 

Vahana, 148 

VShlka, 9, 52, 53, 225 

Vahikagrama, 69 

Vahlka sangha, 77 

w. 



Vikankata, 213 
Vikshava, 122 

Viganana, discliarge iof accounts, 415 
Vicharchika, paman, 121 
Vitasti, 255, 256, 257 
Vidura, 39, 231 
Videha, 425 

Vidya-sambandha, 94, 280, 281 
Vidhuntuda, 171 
Vinlya, 119 

Vindhyo vardhitakam, 105 
Vipas, 44 

Viprasna, asking a foreteller, 387 
Vibhltaka, 214 
Vibhujagni, 65 

Vimati, vipralapa, divergent opinions, 
294 

Vilepika, 97, 132 
Vilepi, 106 

Vivadha, Vivadha, 146 
Vivada, 295 
VivekI, 380 
Visakha, 176 

Visala, a Yaksha, 187, 188, 364 
Visalaksha, 403, 403 
Visva, a name-prefix, 184 
Visvasrij, 368 
Visvamitra, 461 
Visha, 124 

Vishaya, 3 5, 495, 496 

Visha-vidya, Toxicology, 120 

Vishkira, 221 

Vishtara, 144, 213 

Vaibtakarni, 227 

Vishya, 124, 413 

Vishvaksena Vrishni, 186 

Vina, 168, 169, 246 

Vinavadaka, 168 

Vltam, 376, 377 

VIrana, usira, 215 

Virana-pushpa-prachayika, 158, 215 

VIrana vat I, A2 

Vlsati-ma aka, kahapana, 270 
Vrikagarta, 66 

Vrlka, a warrior tribe, 77, 221, 443, 
467 

Vrikarupya, 65 
Vriksha, vanaspati, 210 
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Vriji, 60, 428, 451 
Vrijika, 60, 430 
Vriji-garbapatam, 95 
Vritta, 348 

Vriitta, completing a topic, 290 

Vritti, economy, 194 

Vritti-sutra, 23, 30 

Vritya, 88 

Vriddha, 84 

Vriddhas, 439 

Vriddhajani, 88 

Vriddha kumarl or jarat-kumari, 87 
Vriddhi, 274, 278 
Vriddhoksha, rishabhatara, 224 
Vridhushi, 275 

Vrischika-bandha, a knot, 23 5 

Vrishakapayl, 3 57 

Vrishakapi, 3 56 

Vrishni, 77 

Vetana, 235 

Vetasa, 215 

Vedis, 370, 371 

Vehat, 223 

Vairiisatika, 269 

Vaijayanti, 61 

Vaidalikarna-kantham, 68 

Vaitanika, salaried sitaff, 236, 413 

Vaitulakantha, 68 

Vaidurya, 39, 231, 246 

Vaidehl, 89 

Vainayika, 412 

Vaiyakarana, 4, 284 

Vaiyaghra, 150 

Vaiyushta, 179, 189 

Vairataka, 36 

Vairamah, 66 

Vaivadhika, 98 

Vaivahika Agni, 84 

Vaisampayana, 322, 323 

Vaisampayanantevasin, 322 

Vaisya, 77 

Vaisarina, a fish, k 222 
Vaushat, 374 
Vyakti, 7, 353 
Vyaja, totra, 199 
Vyanjana, 102 
Vyatihara, 279 
Vyaya, 84 

Vyavahara, business, 238 
Vyavahara, civil law, 417, 
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Vyakhyana, 305, 316, 365 
Vyaghra, 221 
Vyaghrapada, 19 
Vyadi, 8, 11, 12 
Vyadi, 353 
Vyama, 256 

Vyavaharika, a governmental func¬ 
tion, 412 

Vyavaharika, matters concerning Civil 
Law, 416 

Vyasraya, divison of party-members 
to, 431 

Vyutkramana, rivalry for power, 431 

Vyushta, 179, 180 

Vraja, 151, 195, 223 

Vra'ta, fasting, 114 

Vrata, 434, 43 5, 439, 440 

Vratlna, 439 

Vratyas, 440 

Vratyastoma, 442 

Vrittajna Acharya, 7 

Vrlhi, 205, 206 

Vrlhimatah, 440 

Vrihimaya, 205 

Vrlhiman, vrlhika, vrlhl, 205 

Sakata, 148, 247 

Sakandhu, 69 

Saka-Yavanam, 78 

Sakala, 231 

Sakuni, pakshi, tiryach, birds, 221 
Sakrit-kari, 224 
Sakti, 24 6, 421 
Sahkupatha, 242, 243, 

Satabhishaj, 176 

Satamana, a coin, 261, 262, 263, 471 
Saphoru, 129 

Sabda, vyakarana, 4, 341 

Saibdakara, 4, 305, 341 

Sabdarthasambandhlyam, 348 

Sanaa, 254 

Sami, 212, 380 

SamT-prastha, 67 

Samira, a small 'saml* tree, 212 

Samba, 25 5 

Samba-karoti, 200 

Sara, 141, 214 

Sarad, 179 

Sarad, Autumn lectures, 290 
§aradanda, 58 
Saravana, 41, 42, 214 
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Sara-vahana, 148 
Sarava, 114, 144, 145 
Saravatl, 3 8, 214 
Sarlra, anatomy, 123 
Sarlra'tma, 394 
Sarkara, 50, 109, 117 
Sarva, 3 56 

Sala-no-krama, 10, 15 5 
Salaka, bent-bar coins, 262 
Salaka-pari, 162 

Salatura, Panini’s birth-place, 9, 70 

Salalu, 131,* 245 

Sava, ‘to go’, 48 

Savasa, 5 3 

Sastra, 246 

Saka, vegetables, 101, 110, 246 

Sakata, 148, 153, 225 

Sakala, 52 

Sakala, 302, 319 

Sakadvipa, 68 

Sakalaka, 302 

§akala-Sunakah, 319 

Sakalika, 231 

§akalya, 16, 341 

Saktlkl, 90, 420 

Sakvarl vrata, 291 

Sakhas, 285 

Sataka, 126, 127, 232 

Satyayana, 332 

Satyayanin, 329 

Sana, 263, 

Satapathika, 332 
Sada, 215 
Sadvala, 215 
Santa, 380 

Sabdika, 4, 305, 341 
Manilla, 212 
Sara, 165 
Sarada, 380, 381 
Saradika, a student, 285 
Saradika roga, 122 
Saradika sraddha, 386 
Sarkara, 50, 70 
Salankayanah Trikah, 326 
Salanki, 8 

Salabhafijika, 90, 158 
Sala, 133, 147, 280 
Salakika, 162 
Salaturiya, 8, 9 
Sala-prasthi, 67 
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Salaluki, salaluki, 131 
y Sali, 102, 206 
^ Salma, 385 
Saliya, 319 
Salmall, 213 
Salvakagiri, 39, 40, 55 
Salvasenayah, 57 
Sastra, 336 

Sastrakara Pariksha of Patalipucra, 
11, 20, 463 
Sirimpa, 212 
Sikhavala, 71 
Sibis, Si'boi, 53 
Sirlsha, 214 
Silalin, 320 
Silpa, 167, 229 
Silpins, 84, 229, 236 
Sivadattapura, 64 
Sivapura, 64 

Siva-Bhagavatas, 360 381 
Sivarupya, 65 
Siva-Vaisravana, 363 
Sisira, 179 

Sisukrandiya, 306, 339, 340 
SIrya, a grass 214 

Slrscbchheda, capital punishment, 418 

STrshaghata, 418 

Suka, 221 

Sundara, 218 

Sundika, 114 

Suna, 196 

Sunaslra, 357 

Sulka, 238, 241 

Sulkasala, 242 

Susrushu, 282 

Sud ra, 77 

Surpa, 1.45, 202, 249, 253 
Siila, 145 
Sula-karoti, 1 11 
Sulya, 111 
Sephalika, 215 

Seva la, a Yaksha deity, 187, 188, 364 
Sevalendra, 188 
Saiphalika, 215 
Saiba, 36 

feurishaka, 72, 214 
Sailalah, 320 
Sailalinah, 320 
S’ilaK Br.hmana, 320 329 

HO 
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Saisirika, 285 

Saisiri Siksha, 342 

Saisirlya, 319 

Saishika, 35 

Sona-prastha, 67 

Sauchivriksbi, 326 

Sauchivrikshi, Sauchivrikshya, 326 

Saundika, 114, 414 

Saudrayana, 50 

Saunaka, 16, 321, 336 

Saunakinah, 321 

Saubhreya, a warlike tribe, 449 

Saubhreyl, 89 

Saurpa, 249 

Saurpika, 249 

Saulkasalika, 242, 409 

Saulkika, 414 

Saukreya, a warlike tribe, 450 
Saukreyl, 89 
Smasanika, 288 
Syamayana, 324 
Syena, 221 

Sramana, non-Brahmanical ascetic 
383, 384 

Sravana, 460, 461, 462 
Sra vanlyapara, 33 5 

Sravishtha, first of the nakshatras, 
176, 459, 460, 461, 475 
Srana, cooked vegetable, 113 
Sranika and SranikI, 113 
Sraddha, 84, 386 

Sraddhl, sraddhika, sraddha-bfoojl, 38i 

Sravaka, 335 

Sravana, 176 

SravastI, 60, 72 

Srigalagarta, 66 

Srinkhalaka, 219 

Srinkhala, 246 

Sreni, 434, 436, 437 

Sreni-prayah, 434 

Srotriya, 282, 283, 292 

Slagha, 301 

Sleshman, 121 

Sloka, 339 

Slokakara, 305, 316, 339 
Svaganika, 161 
Svasura-svasru, 93 
Svasurya, 93 
Sva, 221 
Svaganika, 161 
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Svavidgarta, 66 
Shadara, 272 
Shan-masa, 179 
Shan-muhurtah, 172 
Shashtika, 104, 206 
Shashtipathika, 332 
Shashthaka, a measure, 254 
Shanmaturah, 175 
Shatva-natvikam, 347 
Sarny ava, 106 
Samyukta, 93 

Saniyatsara, 178, 179, 336, 337, 358 

Samvatsaratama, 180 

Sariivardhana, 370 

Samsaya, Vipratishedha, 309 

Samsrishta, 101 

Samskrita, 102 

Samstava, 371 

Samsthana, 238 

Samhita, 283 

Samhita-patha, 25 

Samhita-parayana, nirbhaja, 9 93 

Sariihitoru, 129 

Sarhhriyamana-busam, 202 

Samhriyamana-yavam, 202 

Sakta, 178 

Saktu, 107 

Saktu-Sindhu, 110 

Sakthi, 123 

Sakhi, 96 

Sakhyam, 96 

Sagotra, 92 

Sangraha sutra, 12 

Sankarshana, 360 

Sahkrida, 157 

Sangatam, 96 

Sanghatithah, 433 

Sarigrabasutrika, 12 

Sangraha, 158 

Sangha, 398, 426 

Sajanapadah, 48, 91 

Sajyoti, 171 

Sanchara, 141 

Sanchayya, 368 

SanchTvarayate, 384 

Sap.jlvarma, 67 

Samjna, 3 53 

Samjna, Loka, 348 

Samjna lipi, Code-writing, 311 

Sam j vara, 122 
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Samjvarl, 122 
Satlrthya, 288 
Sattra, 3 67, 369 

Sattra, a form of Kratu, 367, 369 

Satyamkara, 240 

Satyam karoti, 417 

Satya karoti, 417 

Satyapana, 240 

Satyapayati, 240 

Sanabhi, 92 

Samdhi, agreement with oath, 400, 401 

Samdhi-vela, 171 

Sannayana, sammanana, 22 

Sapatnl, 88 

Sapatra, barbed, 422 

Sapatra, 160 

Sapinda, 92 

Saptaka, 278 

Sabandhu, 92 

Sabrahmacharin, 81, 281, 288, 300 

Sabha, 21, 133, 403, 404, 40S 

Sabha-sthanu, 404 

Sabheya, sabhya, 404 

Samaja, 157, 222 

Samajya, 157 

Samavaya, 157 

Samariisamlna, 224 

Sama, 178 

Samaja, 157, 158 

Samapana, 291 

Samasa, a compound, 347 

Samuchcharana, 374 

Samuhya, 370 

Saiiibhandayate, 247 

Sammada, 168 

Sammukhina, 131 

Samyagavabodha, 294 

Sanaraj, 399 

Sarayu, 45, 60 

Sarala, dcvadaru, 214 

Sarva-charmina, 234 

Sarvachetanavatva, 393 

Sarva-dhurTna, 153, 225 

Sarvapatrina, 154 

Sarvapatlnna, 151 

Sarvabhumi, mahaprithivl, 399 

Sarvasena, 62 

Sarvanmna, 380 

Savarna, 91 

Sasya, 205 
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Sahochcharana, 374 
Samvavatsarika, 82, 276 
Samsthanika, 238, 240 
Samhita, dealing with Samhita or 
Samdhi, 347 
Sakshl, witness, 417 
Sagni, 290 

Sankala, Sangalawala Tiba, 70 
Saiikasya, 71 
Sangrahika, 332 
Satyamugrl, Satyamugrya, 326 
Satvata, a warlike clan, 449 
Sadi, mounted soldiers, 419 
Sadhu, eligible, 297 
Saptapadlnam sakhyam, 97 
Sabha-sannayanah, 22 
Saman, 313 
Samayacharika, 412 
Samayika, 412 

Samastika, a work dealing with com¬ 
pounds, 347 
Samacharika, 412 
Samajika, 157 
SamidhenI, 378 
Samutkarshika, 412 
Samnayya, 372 
Sampradanika, 412 
Sarathi, 154 

Sarava, of the river Sarayu, 45 

Sarikavana, 41 

Sarvabhauma raja, 399 

Sarvaseni, a warlike tribe, 446 

Salva, 55 425 

Salvas, Karakukshiyas, 446 

Salvaka, 58, 225 

Salva padati, 58, 423 

Salvavayava, 5 5 

Salvika Yavagu, 59, 105 

Salvl, 89 

Salveya, 55, 425 

Salveyaka, 56 

Savana month, 172, 173 

Savitrlputrakah, 57, 430 446 

Sahasikya, crime, 417 

Simha, 221 

Simhapa/tha, 243 

Sidhma, 123 

Sidhmala, 123 

Sidhraka, 213 
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Siddhrakavana, 41 

Sindhu Janapada, 43, 44, -50 

Sindhu-vakt'ra, 65, 66 

Slta, 68, 196 

Sltya, 141, 196 

Sira, 196 

Sira-nama, 198 

Slsa, 231 

Sukosala, 139 

Sukhaveaana, 394 

Sutya, 368 

Sunvan, 369 

Supari, a Yaksha, 187, 364 

Supra^as, 84 

Subrahmanya, 365, 378 

Siibhagahkarana, 129 

Sumangall, 88 

Suyama, 50 

Sura, 115, 246 

Sura-panah Prachyah, 110 

Surashtra, 61 

Surashtra-Brahmah, 76 

Suvarna, 252, 259, 260 

Suvarnakara, 234 

Suvarna-prastha, 67 

Suvarna-Mashaka, 261 

Suvastu, 42, 73 

Suhalah, suhalih, 198 

Suhita, 114 

Suhrid, 96 

Sulim ana gara, 72 

Sutrakara, 4, 305 

Sutra-charana, 286 

Suda, a place name ending, 64, 65 

Suda, cooks varieties of, 111 

Supa, 101, 110 

Supe-sanah, 263, 414 

Suramasa, 34, 37, 60, 425 

Surya, 3 56 

Surya, 3 57 

Senaka, Acharya, 39, 342 
Senanga, 148, 419 
Senapati, 404, 408, 420 ’ 

Sainika, sainya, 420 
Saindhava, 35 
Sairika, 153 
Soma, 3 57, 367, 371 
Somasut, 369 
Somya, 369 
Saukharatrika, 407 
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Saukhasayanika, 407 

Saukhasayyika, 407 

Saunagjih, 33 

Saunamaneya, 450 

Saunetra, modern Sunet, 72, 445 

Saubhadra, 306, 316 

Saubhuta, 72 

Saumanottarika, 304 

Saurajya, 411 

Saurva-Krauiicham, 78 

Sauvara, 347 

Sauvastika, 406 

Sauvastava, 69 

Sauvira, 37, 44, 50, 42 5 

Sauvlra, a sour drink, 110 

Sausamikan'tham, 69 

Sausnatika, 407 

Sauhmaka, 430 

Skanda-Visakhau, 363 

Stambaghna, 199, 201 

Steya, theft, 417 

Sthandila, 366, 371 

Sthandila-sayl, 366 

Sthala, a place name ending, 64 

Sthalapatha, 242, 243 

Sthali, 65 

Sthandila, 293, 385 

Srhafij 144 

Sthall'biliya, 144 

Stheya, arbitrator, 416 

Snataka, 83 

Snataka, a servant, 97 

Spandana, syandana, 214 

Sparsa, 120, 122 

Sphiga, hips, 123 

Sphotayana, 342 

Sphya, a wooden sword, 375 

Syandana, a chariot, 214 

Sragvl, 83, 131 

Sraughnah, 431 

Srauva sambandha, 379 

Sva, 93, 393 

Svakarana, 8 5 

Svatantrah Kart a, 394 

Svadha, 370 

Svabhava, 390, 391 

Svarita, 25 

Svarga, Naka, 397 

Svasamjfia, 309 


Svagatika, an officer to greet the King, 
406 

Svanga, 123 
Svati, 176 
Svadhyapaka, 292 
Svan'ta, antaratma, 394 
Svapateya, property, 274 
Svaha, 370 
Svahiikara, 377 
Hamsapatha, 243 
Harana, 219, 220 
Harati, 240 
Haridra, 231 
Haridru, 324 
Harltakl, 213 
Harsha, 168 
Hala, 198 
Halayati, 194, 199 
Hali, Jitya, 198 

Hale-dvipadika, h de-tripadika, 242 ; 
414 

Halya, sitya, 195, 197, 199 

Havyavahana, 370 

Hasta, 176 

Hasti ayama, 257 

Hastiglma, J29, 219 

Hastin, naga, kunjara, 218, 256 

Hastinayana, 453, 454 

Hastividha, 219 

Hayana, 103, 178, 306 

Harahuraka, 118 

Haridravika, 329 

Hiiridravinah, 324 

Harin, 22 

Halika, sairika, 1<3, 199, 225 
Hastika, 218 
Hastinapura, 54, 64, 71 
Hingula, 40 
Himavat, 68 
Hima-sratha, 39, 204 
HimanI, 39, 204 
Himalaya, 39 
Hiranya, 231, 260 
HiranyarthT, 362 
Hridgola, 41 

Hridgoliyas, parvata' sangha* 43 5 
Hridya, vasikarana mantra, 88, 387 
Hridroga, 123 
Heti, a missile, 421 
Hetvartha, 309 
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Haimana mushti. 204 
Haimana sasya, 204 
Haimantika, 285 
Haiyangavlna, 109, 246 
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Hailihila, 124 
Hota, 373, 374, 375 
Hotuh-putra, 374 
Hrada, 67 
Hrada-prastha, 67 
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Accounting, 415 

Administration, 408, Ideals of, 411. 
Officers, 408 

Agriculture, 194, implements, 198, 
operations, 199, produce, 205 
Aindra system, 1 5 
Akhyana, 339 

Akranda , friendly state, 411 
Amusements, 157 
Ancient letters, origin of, 14 
Artubrdhmana, 332 
Arms, 421 

Army, 419, fourfold division, 419, 
Organisation, 419 
Arts and Crafts, 229 
Art of War, 422 

Articles, named according to values, 
239, pledged, 278, restricted, 247 
Artisans, 229 


Arya, 79 

Ascetics, 380, 381, 382, kinds, 383 
Asbtadhyayi , chronological position, 
45 5, name, 23, text, 24 
As pad a, 3 66 
Asramas, 81, 82, 83 
Atharvaveda , 327 


Authors, 30? 

Avahana, 377 

AyuJhajlvI Samghas, four kinds, 434 
general survey, 451, in Ganapatha 
446, in Vahika, 434, 436, list, 44^ 
Banking, 274 
Barter system, 246 
Bhakti, 358, 430 
Nvkshnsfiiras, 338 
blacksmith, 234 
Blanket-maker, 232 
Board-game, 165 

123 , humours, 120 
namin g of, 306 
Brahmacharya, period of 81 
Brahman a (caste ),75 
B -nimuna literature, 328 


Breeds of cattle, 225 

Bull, life story of, 224 

Business, 238, 239, earnest money, 240 

Capital, 240 

Cartwrights, 151 

Caste, 75, Mixed, 80, 

Chamberlain, 406 

Charana, autonomous body, 302, 
Fellowship in, 300, as Jati i 300, 
Naming of, 298, Union of, 299, 
300, Vedic Schools, 285, 295, 296, 
297, 299, 302, 303, 319, Working 
of, 298 

Charana-parhhad , 297 
Chariot, 148, upholstery, 150 
Chief-Minister, 400, 401, 402 
City, 141 \f 
City-gates, 139.. 

Citizenship, 431 
Clothing, Words for, 125 \/ 

Coins, 471, kinds, 258, 259, 260, 261, 
262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 471, Gold, 259, 260, 
261, Silver, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 266, 267 

Comment a rial Literature, 306, 307 
Commerce, 238 
Containers, 145 
Conveyances, 148 
Cooking, 111 
Corporeal interest, 278 
Council of Ministers, 399 
Country, 37,, divisions, 39 
Court, 416 

Cow, 'branding, 226, life-storv. 223, 
224 

Crafts, 229 

Criminal Law, 418*, 419 
Crops, 204, according to sowing time, 
204, Mixed, 200 
Cro^>~loans, 203 
Crown-prince, 405 
Cultivators, 195 
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Dakshas, a northern people, 8 
Dasa, 79 

Deihcation of stars, 3 58 
Deities, 359, Post-Vedic, 357, 358, 
359, 360 
Demons, 363 

Demon worship, 363, 364 
Desert regions, 46 
Devika, a river, 45 
Dharma, 388, 416 
Dhatu, 354 
Dicing, 161 

Diseases, 120, 121, 122, Autumnal, 

122 

Distillation, 119 
Dress, 125, 126, 127, 128 
Drinks, 99, 114, 115 
Dihta, courier, 410 
Dwellings, 133, 134, 135, 136 
Dye-stuffs, 209 
Earnest-money, 240 
Economy, 194 

Education, 280, academic progress, 
289, 290, gradation of courses, 289, 
of women, 287, syllabus, 290 
Elephant, height, a measure, 218 
Emblems, 433 
Exchange, 248 
Executive, 431 
Exogamy, 86 

Fabrics, kinds, 125, 126, 128 
Family, 93 

Family relationships, 95 
Fauna, 218 

Feeding and stock, 222 
Fields, 195, classification, 197 
Fighting services, 419 
Fires, sacrificial, names, 369 
Flora, 210 
Flowers, 215 

Food, 99, classification, 99, invitations, 
114 

Footmen, running, 151 
Forests, 39, 41, 210 
Friend, 96 
Fruits, 216 
Furniture, 144 
Games, 157 
Gana, Polirical, 424 
Gana polity, 428, 430 
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Gana-patha, 26, 492, 494 
Gem's, 231 

Geographical data, 34, horizon, 37 
Geographical names, 3 5, 492 
Goldsmith, 234 
Gotra, 430 

Government, its functions, 412 
Grasses and weeds, 214, 215 
Gram am, 437, 438, 439 
Grammar, 1, 341 
Grammarians, Previous, 341 
Grammatical data, 341 
Grammatical studies, 16, 346, Syllabus, 
346, 347 

Grammatical Sutras, Previous, 341 
Grihapati, 95 
Guests, 97 

Harvesting, process, 202 
Health, 120 
Houses, 133, 13 5 
House-holder, 83 
Hunting, 160 
Images, 361, 362, 363, 364 
Indra, 394 
Indriya, 394 
Irrigation, 204 
Issarakaranavadln, 382 
Interest, 275, Corporeal, 278, Periodi¬ 
cal, 278 

Janapada, 424, a Cultural unit, com¬ 
mon ancestry, defence, form of 
government, 477 ff. 

J Janapada Culture,483 
j Janapada Dharmas, 48 5 
jjanapadas, demarcated boundaries, lin¬ 
guistic peculiarities, Names of, 43, 
j Naming of 424, 477 ff. 

> Jdtiapadins , 424 
Jaya, 43 3 
Jtla, 389 

Johiya Rajputs, 445 
Jousts, 158 
Justice, 416 
Jyotisba, 336 
Kalpa literature, 333 
Kanth F 68 

Kantha-end ing place names, 467, 468 
Kavyas, mentioned by Pan ini, 339 
King’s personal and household staff. 
406, his toilet attendants, 407 
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-.iya, 77 

Kshudraka-Malavas, 468 
Kula, 93, basis of the tribes, 429, 430, 
status of, 93 
Kundapayin Rishis, 368 
Labour, 236 
Lakshana, 433 
Land and fields, 195 
Language, current, 348, Expansive 
source, 15, Spoken, 3 50 
Law, 416, Civil, 417, Criminal 418 
Learning,303, Recognition of, 21 
Leather-workers, 234 
Literature, 313, classes, 312, 313, 
Growth, 14, of the char anas, 301, 
on recitation, 33 5, Philosophical, 
337, Types, 303 
Literary argument, 456 
Lifters, 23 5 
Loans, 274 

Loka, language of the Sishtas, 3 52 
Lokayata doctrine, 306, antiquity and 
authenticity, 337 

Lokayata School, 383, 390, 392, 393 
Mahdbharata, 340 

Maha-pravriddba, compound interest, 
278 

Maheshvasa, long bow, 422 
Majjhima-pati pad a, 33 5 
Marks, for branding kine, 227, 22 S 
Marriage, Exogamy, 86 , Social effect, 
85 

j Mangala, meaning and theory, 310, 31J 
• Mankhali, 392, 459 
Mantra , 3 18, 374 

^ * ,C T, Philosophy of, 382 

Materials for building, 13 5 
Meaning of words, 3 53 
Measurement and survey, 196 , 197 
Measures, 251, of length, 25 5 
Military sports, 423 
Miner, 231 
Monarchy, 398 
Money-lending, 274 
Moral virtues, list, 3 88 
Mountaineers, 434 
Mountains, 39 
Music, 168 

Musical ’nstruments, 168 
Nikshairas 174, Order of, 176 , 177 
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Names, classes, 182, contraction, 182, 
183, Compounds of two units, 182, 
derived from stars, 183, 184, 189, 
ending in a jin a, 185, ending in 
datiU, 187, ending in grivd, 18 5, 
ending in ika, 190, ending in Ha , 
191, ending in janghd, 185, ending 
in ka, 191, ending in kantha , 185, 
ending in karna, 185, ending in 
mitra, 18 5, ending in prishtba, 18 5, 
ending in putra, 188, 189, ending 
in sena ) 186, ending in sringa, 18 5 , 
ending in sruia , 18 7 , Female, 189, 
Gotra, 92, 182, Joint, as past- 
Ycdic, 363, of marks, 227, of 
months, 174, Personal, 182, 192, 
473, shortened, Post-Paninian, 191, 
shortening, 193, typical in Pan ini, 
I *92, with prefix upa, 191, with 
suffix iya, 190 

Naming, of City-gates, 140, of com¬ 
mentaries, 306, 307, of day and 
night, 178, of diseases, 121, of 
literary works, 306, of Vcdic stii 
dents, 285 

Nandas, chronology, 463, 464, coinage,. 

472, currency reforms, 27l 
Nanda tradition, 462 
Nandivardhana, Panini’s patron, 464 
Nastika, a philosophical school, 337 , 
the different schools, 382 
Natasutras, 320, 338, 339 , cf Silalin 
and Krisasva, 314 
Nyaya, 416 
Onomatopoeia, 3 54 
Ornament-, 125, 129 
Palace-staff, 406 

Panini and Buddhism, 459 ; and Jatakas, 
473; and Kautilya, 470, 471, 475; 
and Loka, 348; and Mahesvira 
tradition, 18; and Maskarl 458, 
459; and Ncnda Tradition, 462, 
463, 464: and Pataliputra, 24); and 
South India, 458; as a poet, 22 , 
23; as a teacher 30, 31 contem¬ 
porary politic,il data, 465; his 

outlook, 474; his date, coin evi¬ 
dence, 471, 472, 473; his effort, 
18; his genius for synthc ^ 3 52, 
553; his greatness 1 , 2 , 3 . 4 ; his 
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literary horizon, 457; his mental '^Religious beliefs and practices, 386, 


powers 18; his method, 17; 


Madhyamapatha, 474, 475; survey 
of language, 2; his place in Sanskrit 
literature, 100; his real name, 8; 
his style, 4; his system, 2; reference 
to Parsus, 466; reference to Bud¬ 
dhist terms, 475; traditions about 
him, 11; various epithets, 4 
Paraloka, 396 
Parishad, 297 
Party system, 431 
Patha, recitations, 283 
Patronymics, 182 
Pedagogy, 291 

Peripetatic scholars (Charaka), 304 

Philosophical literature, 337, 338 
Philosophical thinkers and views, 389, 
390 

Philosophic beliefs, three kinds, 382 

Philosophy, 389 

Place-name endings, 63 

Plants, Fibrous, 208 

Plate-leavings, 114 

Play, accessories, 162; method, 162 

Pledge, 278 

Ploughing, 200 

Political data, 465 

Prdchy-krhfd , Eastern sports, 89, 158 

Prefixes, 354 

Pre-Paninian Schools, 16 

Priests, 372; their selection, 372, 373 

Profit, 240 

Puget, 436, 437 

Punch-marked coins, classification of 
symbols, 271 

Pupils, duties of 281, 282, disapproved, 
283, 284 

Purusha, Adhyatma School, 391 
PurvachoryaSy list, 341, 342 
Pnridchdrya samjnas, 344 
Ptirvacharya sutras , 342, 343 
Queen, 404 
Quorum, 433 
Rainfall, 203 

Rajakrfva , 'king-maker’, 400 
Rdj.wya, 77, 428 
Rdja-sabhd , 403 
Rcljayudhvd, 407 
Recitation, details, 292 , 293 
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Religious conditions, 356 
Religious gifts, 388 
Republics, 424, 443, 451 
Revenue, its sources, 413 
Rigveda, its Padapatha, 33 5, 341, its 
schools, 319, 320, 321 

Ritu, as a deity, 3 58 
Rivers, 39, 42 
Roads, 140 

Routes, 242, 243, 244 
Sab ha, 20 

Sacrificcr, yajamana, 366 
Sakas, 68, 78 
Sakalya, his disciples, 319 
Sakatayana, 16, 30, 341, 3 54 
Salatura, Panini’s birth-place, 9 
Sale transactions, 240 
Satnai'cda, 325 

Sangha, 426; executive of a, 431, 432; 
political, 424; religious, 426 
Names of, 443 

Sanskrit as a spoken language, 3 50 
Scales, for weighing, 251 
Scholars, Specialist, 303 
School regulations, 288 
Seasons, 178 
Secret counsel, 402 
.Servants, 97; domestic, 112 
/Siva Bhagavata religion, 3 60, 381 
^ Snataka, 83 

Social formations, 91; Jati, 91; Sago- 
tra, 92; Samyukta, 93; Sanabhi, 
Sapinda, 92 
Social honour, 129 
Solstice, 178 

Soma and its ceremonies, 368, 369 
Sowing, auspicious days for, 201 
Special studentships, 290, 291 
Sports, 157; Eastern, 158 
Sraddha, 386 

Sravishtha, first star, 459 
Staple crops, 203 
Star-names, 184, 190 
State ideals, 411, 412 
States, Monarchical, 425 
Stipulated interest, 278 
Stock-examples, 30 
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Storage vessels, 147 
Students, antcvdsl , 281; BrahmachdrJ , 8 
chhdtra, 280; danda-manava , 281, 
283 

Students, Female; of sutra works, 316; 
their admission, 300; their naming, 
284; Vedic, 285 
Studentship, 82 
Subrahmanya, 378 
Sudra, 77 
Sugarcane, 209 
Survey of lands, 196 
Sutrapatha, 26 \ 

Sutras, the text of 24 
Sutra works, their naming 308 
Svabhava, Akriyavada, 390 
Taxes in Eastern India, 414 
Teachers, 282 

Teething of young cows, 224 
Terms, 251; applying to traders, 238, 
239; indicative of texts 318; of 
Nyaya, 393; of Yoga philosophy, 
393 

Time, divisions, 170 
Title and Terms, regarding polity, 
398 

Toilet 129; attendants, 407 
Fown-planning, 137 
Towns, 63; in the Ganas, 71, 72 
Trade 23 8; articles, 245; routes, 242 
Traders, 23 8 
Treatise, 308 

Annihilationist 
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V arnasrama-dharma, 75 
^ arsha, Panini’s teacher, 11 
\'asna, sale-price, 240 
Vasudeva and Arjuna, their bhakfi 
358, 359 

Tdic deities, 3 56, 3 57 


Uchchhedavadins, 
School, 390 
Vktba, 336 
Unadi suffixes, 353 
Unadi-sutras, 19 5 
Upanishad, 333 
Upanishadic though 
Utensils, 112, 144 
Vaisampayana, 323 
Vaisya, 77 
Vanasnari 


Vedic recitation, 392 
Vedic sdkhds , 295, 3 IS 
Vedic school, 295 
Vedic :chools, 327 

Vedic texts, 317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 
329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 337 

Yedis , sizes and shapes, 371 
Village boundaries, 141 
Villages, 63 
Voting, 432 
Vrdta, 436, 439 
Vrdtyas , 440 
VrdtyastoviaSy 441 

Vyadi and Sangraha, 8, 11, 12, 19, 353 
Vydkhydna , literature of commentaries, 
305, 316; Nature of, 31, 32 
Vyuha of Krishna, 360 v/ 

Vyushta , New-year’s day, 179 
Wager, 169 
Wages, 236 
War, 422 

Water transport, 155 
Wealth, 274 
Weaver, 231 
Weeds, 214 
Weights, 2 51, 252 
Wheel-guards, pariskatida , 420 
Words, Eternity of, 3 54 
Woman, as maiden, 88; as mother, 88; 
as wife, 88; Civic status of, 88; 
Education of, 287 
Wrestling, 158 
Writing, 311 

Yadrichchhd , Ahetuvadin, 390, 391 
Yadrichchhd and Niyati, 382 
Yajnasy 365; derivation and meaning, 
367 

Yajnavalkya Brahmana, 329, 330 
Yajnika, 36 5; literature, 365 
Yajurirda , 321; Sukla, 325 
Yd] yd verses, 374 
Yakshas, 17, 364 
Yakshns and Nagas, Popular Cult, 
Yaska and South India, 458 
Yaiandfii writing, 465 
Year, 179 

Yuan Chwang on Panini, 12, 13 
Y uk fa, govt, servants, 409 
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